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F we compare the endeavours of our countrymen 


for the illuſtration of our antiquities with thoſe of 


other nations, we ſhall find the preference both in 
number and matter due to us. — The Italians and 
French are our only competitors. The latter have ac» 

' quired, the former are born with, a paſſion for anti- 

| quities. Both will teach us a ſtyle, when we have aſ⸗ 
certained our knowledge; and we may borrow from 


the one a portion of ſcepticiſm, to contraſt with the 


aſſiduity of the other. The French, carrying thoſe 


engaging talents they poſſeſs in the generality of 
literary purſuits, into their antiquarian reſearches, 
have handled thoſe obſcure ſubjects with the ſame 5 
eaſe as romances: without going ſo deep as graver | 


nations, even their ſuperficial knowledge appears to 


greater advantage by an animated ſtyle and pertinent 


reflections, while our language, as capable of conciſe 3 


Judicigns remarks,. is drawn out into tedious. unani- 
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E R EF AL E. 
4 mated narrative in ſuch compoſitions. —Thoſe who 
te have hitherto treated our topographical antiquities 

. bc. ſeem to have trodden only in mazes overgrown with 
A thorns, negleQing the flowery paths with which the 
EE wilderneſs of obſcurity i is diverſified. Incorrect pedi- 
*grees, futile etymologies, verboſe diſquiſitions, crowd” 


wel epitaphs, liſts of landholders, and ſuch farrago, 
& thrown together without method, unanimated by re- 
© flections, and delivered i in the moſt uncouth and hor- | 


& rid ſtyle, make che bulk of our county hiſtories. 


« Such works bring the ſtudy of antiquities into diſgrace 
6 with the generality, and diſguſt the moſt candid cu-· 


+ riofity *. | t] 
The Hiory of Mancheſter 1 is attempted upon a if. Fi d 
ferent plan, upon that which has long appeared to the > ; tl 


mp or” t 


author the only judicious and manly one for a work of i © 
antiquities. He ſketched it out to himſelf fix or ſeven Ss F 


years ago. And he has had the patient reſolution to 5 

work upon it ever ſince. Had he foreſeen the full ex- 
4 xent of his ſcheme at firſt, he ſhould not have had the p 
hardineſs to form i it. And had he known, in any part m 


| of the execution, the time and labour which the reſt Ne 
would have coſt him, he had certainly ſhrunk back from * i 
the attempt, and Saen the whole w. work immediately. Wc: 
EF 

# See p. vi. and xviti. of the ingenious and judictous Preface to . 


e of Britin Topography, London, 768. 
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He -rocenled on the model before him, flattering TRY | 
ſelf to the laſt, that a few months more would diſmiſs 
him from the employ, and remit him again to thoſe 
profeſſional ſtudies which he had ſo imperceptibly de- 
ſerted. He once deſigned to have deduced the hiſtory 
only to the Conqueſt. He afterwards intended to have 
folded up all below it in a few general and comprehenſive 
notices. And he is not ſorry to have been thus inſenſi- 
bly led on in the execution, till he had actually gone too 
far to recede, and had a juſt claim upon himſelf for 
the completion of the ſmall remainder. The whole is 
divided into four Books, containing as many periods; 
the Britiſh and Roman-Britiſh, the Saxon, the Daniſh 
N and Norman-Daniſh, and the Modern. Three are 
already finiſhed, And one is here preſented to the 
publick. 
I be reader muſt not expett in this work, merely, the 
| private and unintereſting hiſtory of a ſingle town. He 
N may hope to meet with all the curious particulars, that 
& can with any propriety be connected with it. Whatever 
2 to illuſtrate the antiquities of the kingdom or 
* county, Whateyer marks the general polity of our towns, 
and diſplays the cauſes and circumſtanees of any na- 
| tional events that affect the intereſts of Mancheſter ; all 
© theſe. the author propoſes tags 


q coubrful, retrench the f alle} | 2 1 80 
ö 8 7 35 | As 3 


amine, to aſcertain the, 3 


* n r A | 
_ 6 in them. He will endeavour to fix the poſition of all | 
4 the Britiſh tribes, and to define the extent of all the 
I Roman provinces, in the iſland ; which has been hitherto ; 
| the philoſopher's ſtone in antiquities. By a new teſt Z 
| ; that ſeems to be deciſive, he will attempt to inveſtigate b 
the firſt faint beginning of our preſent towns, and trace F 
back Mancheſter and various others to the ſtations of A 


ol 3 IT PER an 2, nano 
7 


the Britons in the woods. By a new argument that 1 
E- | ſeems to carry conviction with it, he will try to lay open £ 
the curious ſyſtem of polity that was primarily eſtabliſhed 1 
among our anceſtors, and purſue the diſcovery of our 
antient and domeſtick œconomy up to the period of its 
earlieſt origin. And he will attentively mark the pro- 
greſs of the Roman genius on the ſubjection of the Bri- 
tons, in planting fortreſſes and conſtructing roads in order : 
to command the country, and in erecting towns and in- 3 
' troducing civility in order to humanize the natives. ; 
Our national hiſtory before the Conqueſt is the moſt | 
important and remarkable in our annals. It moſt for- 
cibly lays bold upon the paſſions, by the quick ſuccel- 
ſion and active variety of its incidents, and the decifive 5 
greatneſs of its revolutions. And, what is much more, 


Iiiit is that portion of our annals which gives the body 5 


* © ap 
and the form to all the lucceeding centuries of them. 10 . 


de 


contains the commenggagent of every part of our pub 
lie and private ci. And yet chis n bak, 


n R Y 

been more wretchedly deſcribed than any other; ahd 
5 continiles to this day loaded with difficulties, and em- 
4 barraſſed with obſcutities, on every ſide. But the pre- 
= ſent writer hopes to unfold many a dark and entangled 
3 clue of this hiſtory ; and to ſettle at laſt upon deciſive 
1 principles the origin and tranſactions of the Pits, the 


Scots, the Saxons, and the Danes, the conduct of the 


Provincials on the departure of the Romans, and the 
1 genuine annals of Arthur and of Alfred. And he equally 


1 hopes to point out a large variety of incidents and 
1 remarks; relating to the inſtitution of counties and hun- 
9 dreds, of townſhips and manours, of pariſhes, feudal 
| | tenures; arid Juries 3 which have been regularly tranſ- 
= mitted from pen to pen through a long courſe of cen- 
| turies, and can only plead their antiquity in vindication 
MK of their falſeneſs. With a judicious incredulity of ſpirit 


to inquire and think for themſelves, and with a cool and; 
1 Pee diſcernment of genius to rectify the general 
. 1 Piſtory of their country, ſhould be the ſtudy of all 
- good antiquarians, and would be an honour to the 
SF. | | 

E” | But the aim of the author is alſo of a more delicate 
"= pleaſing nature. He wiſhes to catch the general 
N of the iſland, the county, and the town, 
as it varies in the ſeveral ſtag 


lh 


es of his progrefs. He 
REadvance of the arts, and. 


| 12 igns to delineate the grad 12 
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trace the faccellive growth of civility, in all. * 9 
he propoſes to mark the publick and private manners 
of every period, as they riſe in an agreeable variety | 6 
before him. The moſt ſtriking parts of hiſtory to a 
philoſophical ſpirit, are the curious and diverſiſied 
annals of the human mind. g 1 
To deſign all this, may be too bold. And, to execute | # 
it, is perhaps imprafticable. But to deſign boldly is | 


abſolutely neceſſary, either in morality or kn. | 
in order to execute tolerably. We always fink below 


the ſtandard in practice. And a great plan — 
kindles a new ſpirit in the ſoul, calls out unknown 
powers in the mind, and raiſes the writer and the man 
ſuperiour to himſelf in the execution. 5 
Nor muſt the general diſquiſitions and narratives of 
the preſent work be conſidered, as digreſſionary in their 
' natures, and only uſeful in their notices. | They are 
all united with the reſt, and form proper parts of the 
whole. They have ſome of them a neceſſary connexion 
with the hiſtory of Mancheſter. They have many 
of them an intimate relation, and all a tr ; 
affinity, to it. And the author has. endeavoured, by a "4 
Judicious diſtribution of them through the work, to 4 
prevent that diſguſting uniformity, and to take off that 4 


anintereſting locality, ab will always reſult from the 3 
= barre: 


a p R E YF A C E. 

1 hn and private annals of a town. He has thus, in 

„ the elegant principles of modern 

7 gardening. He has thrown down the cloſe hedges and 
M high walls, that have hitherto confined the antiquarians 

of our towns in their views. And he has called in the 

1 ' ſcenes of the neighbouring country to his aid, and com- 


* bined them into his own plan. He has drawn off the 
3 attention to the hiſtory of Mancheſter, before it be- 
came languid and exhauſted ; by fetching in ſome objects 
from the county at large, or preſenting ſome view 
of the national annals. But he has been cautious bf 
multiplying objects in the wantonneſs of refinement, and 
F diſtracting the attention with a confuſed variety. And 
he has always conſidered the hiſtory of Mancheſter, as 
the great fixed point, the enlivening center, of all his 
excurſions. Every opening is therefore made to carry 
a reference to it, either mediate or immediate. And 


every viſto is employed for the purpoſe of breaking the 


9 ſtraight lines, lighting up the dark, heightening the 
y 4 little, and colouring over the lifeleſs, in it. . 

| % | Theſe are the principles, upon which the preſent 
a work was originally undertaken, and this firſt volume of 
0 n it compleated. And the writer reflects with ſatisfaction, 
amid the ſolicitude naturally attendant on the hour of pub- 
1 0 lication, that he has been l by accident and al - 
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Pen K N AN E. 
tired by pleaſure to execute in part what he had always 


deſigned, but ſhould never perhaps have deliberately 


begun; to taſk himſelf with fome hiſtorical undertak⸗ 


ing in the earlier period of life, to fix for ſome years 


his undivided attention on the fubje&, and then 
give himſelf and his performances to the eandour of 
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| ADVERTISEMENT | 
\ Ts the Second Edition, of Book the run. 


THEN the preſent work was publiſhed, i Aus 

W thor was not a little ſolicitous about its reception 
in the world. Additional to the anxiety ſo natural to 
every writer on his firſt publication, he had peculiar 
reaſons for apprehenſion, both from the unpromiſing 
title and the ftriking ſingularity of his undertaking. 
A hiſtory that pretended merely to be local, and 
yet ventured to deviate widely from the common 
track of topical antiquities, and even preſumed 
to make its private accounts only the center of a large 
circle, that ſhould generally extend itſelf over the ifland, 
and frequently ſtretch into Ireland and the continent; 
was 2 work of ſo uncommon a nature, as was ſure to 
bo encounter, at firſt, all the hereditary prejudices of our old 
antiquarſans and the publick. The former would be apt 
to condemn the boldneſs of its plan, ſo much above the 
uſual ſcale of antiquarian courage, as the very extra- 
vagauce of fancy. And, what weighed more with the 
auther, he was afraid of being confounded by the latter 
in the common herd of local hiſtorians, and haſtily re- 
ligned with the reſt of his brethren Blattarum ac Tine- 
arum epulz, to the moths and the worms of antiquari- 
anifn, But from theſe apprehenſions he was ſoon 
freed, His plan has been approved of in every part, 
And the encouragement, which he has received, has 


even enabled him thus early to publiſh a ſecond edi- 
tion of his work. 


In 


ADVER/TISEMEN T. 


In this he has availed himſelf of the obſervations, 
which have been made upon the former. : And he thinks 
his hiſtory improved by the attention. But his plan 
and execution are ſtill the ſame. His corrections 
are confined to parts. And he has altered ſome, and 
enlarged others. His great aim has been to yender 
each eſſay in the work, as far as he could, a compleat 
treatiſe upon che ſubject, to throw nothing wilfully into 
ſhade, but make every part ſtand forth diſtin& and clear. | 
And the ſtile, which was ſometimes embarraſſed by its 
own accuracy and weakened with exceſs of vigour, he 
has endeavoured to improve, by clearing away its ob- 
ſtructions and retrenching its exuberance. In a hiſtory 
of ſo ſingular a complexion and genius, and with an 
author unknown to fame, the firſt publication muſt be 
merely experimental ; to try the taſte and judgement of 
the publick, for the correction or confirmation of his 
own, The ſucceeding books of this work, therefore, 
will not want-the alterations and additions of this; when, 
like it, they make their ſecond appearance in octavo. 
And, in that ſtri& juſtice which ſhould always be ſhewn 
to the purchaſers of a former edition, all the principal 
corrections of the ſecond will be thrown together, and : 
printed in a quarto pamphlet. | 

The author has been obliged to leave out the plates. 
They are too bulky to be folded in an octavo. And, 
uſeful as they are for embelliſhment, they are not ne- 
ceſſary for illuſtration. But he has added near forty 
- Britiſh coins, many of which have been publiſhed ſince 
the firſt edition, and remarkably coincide with the ob- 
ſervations that he had made in it; has diſperſed them 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


in different parts of the hiſtory, and applied them to 
explain the manners of the Britons. And he has pre- 
fixed a little table of contents to every chapter, calcu- 
lated to excite curioſity without anticipating infor- 


1 


country in which he is going to travel, and yet leave 

t to open afterwards with all its novelty upon him, as 
he gradually proceeds in his journey. Almoſt ever 
ſinge Mr. Macpherſon releaſed him from attention to 


and perfedion, This he owed to himſelf, to local hif- 
tory, and a patronizing publick. And he has - particu» 
larly. endeavoured to perfect, what ſeems to himſelf the 


domeſf ck life. But he has been careful to preſerve 
in the old parts, and purſue in the new, the general and 
leading ſpirit of the whole; and has always aimed, as 

before, to be original without being fantaſtical, and to 
deal conſtantly in new notices with an inviolable 
adherence to truth. 25 


And he has particularly retained that diſpoſition 


of. the Notes, which ſeems to be as ſingular as 
his execution or his plan; and ſtill places the nu- 
merous authorities for his aſſertions and facts, not, as 
N has hitherto been the cuſtom, at the foot of the page, 
and even not, as Lord Lyttelton has recently placed 
them, in an appendix at the end; but at the concluſion 
of each ſection. And from this arrangement of them 
the Hiſtory of Mancheſter ſeems to have derived 
an advantage peculiar to itſelf, They are not now, what 


mation, to give the reader an inviting view of- the 


the diſpute betwixt them, by ingenuouſly yielding up _ 
the phale ; Mr. Whitaker has been employed in reviſing 
his york, and ſtudying to give it every attainable grace 


moſt cirious part of the whole, the attempted hiſtory of | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


on the common method they evidently are, ſo near as 
to diſtract the attention by diverting the eye, break the 
narration, or confound the argument. And they are 
not, like my Lord's, roo remote to be- conſulted in the 
progreſs of the reading. Theſe little members of a 
work, which are ſo neceſſary to every authenticated 
_ and yet ſo embarraſſing generally to the reader 
and the writer, are not crouded inelegantly on the 
margin of the page, where they are attended with an 
inconvenience almoſt- equal to their utility; and are 
not huddled together in a common repoſitory at the 
cloſe, where they are loſt to every purpoſe of inme- 
diate conſultation, and the obſervations in them cut 
off from the ſubjects to which they reſpectively being, 
and of which they are actual though ſubordinate parts. 
They are now formed into collections. And the; are 
ſubjoined each to its own portion of the work, Tiers 
every one of them is given un-mingled with arother; 
and are placed each at a point of the hiſtory, chere a | 
Pauſe is made equally by the writer and the reader. 
They are not either ſo ſmall, as to be occurring with 

a troubleſome frequency, or ſo large, as to be formid \2 
to the reader from their bulkineſs. And they are equally G 
ready for a tunit conſultation or a formal re 7 
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MANCHESTER ORIGINALLY A BRITISH TOWN, ITS 
Fs T NAME AND SITE, AND TO WHAT kIN G DON 
- es EXTENT OF THE Nane ar 
WD THE ARMS OF ITS SUBJECTS—WHEN THE 
FORMER WAS FIRST LAID OUT PRO- 5 
| © aBLT, ITS NATURE AND REMAIN EU 
Ax THE REDUCTION or Born 7 
e BY THE ROMANS. _—_ 
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N MID the various. doubts and uncertainties 
A A with which ignorance and inattention have 
be clouded the Roman geography of our iſland, 
no uncertainty has ever ariſen, and no doubt been 
ſtarted/ concerning the well-known claim of Mancheſter 


to tha character of a Roman town, A ſtation is ac-- 
3 eee 
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1 the Indians for our towns in America and Wales. They 
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2 THE HISTORY Bookl. 


Ses. J. kilowledged by all the antiquarians to have been ſettled = 
in the neighbourhood of Mancheſter, and within the 
compaſs of the Caſtle-field. And it is allowed to be 2 
the Mancunium of the Roman Itineraries. But the ori- 

Ein of it is not, I think, as all the antiquarians have 

*" equally agreed to ſuppoſe, derived entirely from the 

Romans. 

The appellation, by which it is s denoted in the Itize- 
raries, is confeſſedly borrowed from the Britiſh lan- 
guage. And this one circumſtance plainly ſhews the 
name to have been impoſed by the Britons. They only 
could communicate a Britiſh appellation to a Roman fort- 
reſs.— And, if the Romans had been the original con- 
ſtruors of the fort, they would have given it a R 
name. If the ſite had lain totally undiſcriminated Mi 
* the waſte around it by any particular denomir” Fon, 

till they ſixed their camp upon it; it could not bit have 
received a particular and a Roman one from them. 
And, when they had given it its original denominztion, 
they would as little have adopted any other aftetwa-ds, 

which the ſubjected Britons might have pleaſed to be- 
ſtow upon it, as we now adopt the names of the Welſh r 


” Y I 


would no more have inſerted the former in their Ttinera, 
ries, than we make uſe of the latter in our charts and 
Jaws. And they would much leſs have ſuperſeded the 
original Roman appellation for ever by the new: Bgiiſh 
one. Acting upon a very different plan, and informed 
with the natural fpirit of all conquerors, they affected to x 
bury Britiſh under Roman denominations, and No fink | 
Duroyernum i in Cantiopolis, Londinium in Auger and 
boras 
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I. Chap l. OF MANCHESTER. 


4 Eboracum, Deva, and Iſca Silurum in the names of the Sell. 1. 


e legions that were reſpectively quartered at thoſe places . 


Ee , The appellation of Mancunium, therefore, was com- 


i- I municated to the Caſtle-field by the Britons themſelves, 
and before the Romans encamped upon the ground. 


Ad, as it is known to ſignify a fortreſs in the language 
from which it is derived, the ſite of the Roman ſtation 
was previouſly the area of a Britiſh fortreſs. Till the 
field was thus applied, it could not have received the 
= Mdcnomination of Mancunium. And, ſo diſtinguiſhed, 
: 


preſſive either of its particular uſe or its local circum- 
ſtances, | 

= The geographers of Rome have pointed out to us 
Fs large variety of ſtrong-holds i in the Britiſn and uncon- 


* 


upon the ſouthern ſhore of the iſland. They met 


dom, which they formed into a colony * ; Verulamium 


with Camulodunum the capital of Cunobeline's king- 


quer I iſle of Ireland * And her warriours appear to 
have met with as many in their reduction of Britain. 
They found more than twenty among two nations only, 


2 city of the Caſſii, which they modelled into a nunicts - 
pium * ; and Calleva or Wallingford, Durnovaria or 


Dorcheſter in the weſt, Eboracum or Vork, Iſurium 
or Aldborough in Yorkſhire, and many others, which 
they afterwards converted into ſtations *, And finding 
the fort of Mancunium at Mancheſter, as they had 
found others before in the ſouth and eaft, and fixing 


their own camp on the ſite of it, as they previouſly had 


upon that of others; they neceſſarily received and na- 
turally continued the and Britiſh denominations 
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it neceſſarily obtained that or ſome other name, ex- P. 3. 
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Ses. I. of all, and only ſofrened them to the Roman ear by you: 


ing them a Roman termination. 


I his is a remark, both as it is confined to Mancheſter, 
and as it extends to our towns in general, and equally 


comprehends the cities of Britain and Gaul, which ariſes at 
the firſt reflection upon the names of the Gallick and Britiſh 
ſtations in the Itineraries. Many are Roman, moſt are Cel- 
tick, and ſome are both. And where the appellation is of 
the firſt claſs, as Aquæ Sextiæ and Forum Neronis in Gaul 
or Prœætorium and Villa Fauſtini in Britain, though the 


town which is ſignified by it may ſtill perhaps challenge 


a Celtick origin, yet the preſumption lies in favour of a 
Roman one. But where it is of the ſecond, as Camulodu- 
num, Vindomagus, and Condate, or even conſiſts of both 
together, as Londinium Auguſta; there the origin of the 


= p. 4. town is evinced to be actually Celtick. And: to this 


rule, I think, there are only two cxceptions, ons Poſi- 
tive, and the other negative; that reſpecting the B (af! 
names of ſuch camps as are within five or fix mites of 
each other, of which the forts along the 'line of Seve- 
rus's wall are particular inſtances ; and this relating to 


the Gallick and Britiſh appellations of thoſe that are 


wholly denominated from the rivers upon which they 
ſtand, as Iliberis and Rhuſcinum in Gaul, or Iſca Si- 


| lurum and Iſca Damnoniorum, Alauna and Ad Alau- 


Britons; and their names are therefore to be referred 


nam, Tuzſis and Ad Tuæſim, Tameſis and Ad Stud, 


rium, in Britain. In the former ſeries, many of 45 
ſtations cannot have been originally the fortreſſes of the 


to another cauſe, as will be fully explained hereafter 5. 


et SE ne 


northern bank of the Medlock. And it was diſtin- 
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In the latter, none can fairly be reckoned for the ſites Sect. 2 
of ſuch fortreſſes, except there be ſome greater evi- 
= dence of the fact than the mere report of the name. 
1 And, under theſe two reſtrictions, this ſeems a criterion 
as ſimple as it is deciſive, which has been never attended 
13 to by the antiquarian critick, but will prove of conſi- 
derable affiſtance to him, and is generally all that he 
44 can have, in his enquiries into the firſt and original com- 
Y mencement of our towns. | 7 Tag 

| In the preſent Caſtle-field of Mancheſter then, the 
area of the Roman ſtation, but before the conſtruc-⸗ 
tion of that upon it, was the Britiſh town of Man- 
cunium, all built upon the height which forms the 


guiſhed among the Britons of this region by the ge- K.4 
neral appellation of MAN cENLTION, or the Place of : 
La . . . | 3 F P g 
Tents 7. The fingular nature of our towns in Lanca- - PE 


ſhire, before the entrance of the Romans into it, was 
the reſult of that life of hunting and grazing, which 
is the natural employ of man in the infancy of ſociety, 
and which in all the northern parts of the iſland, 
where the arts of agriculture were unknown, was ne- 
ceſſarily purſued by the natives. The towns of the 
| Britons were not ſcenes of regular and general reſidence. _ 
| They were only their places of refuge amid the dan-P, 6 | 
gers of war, where they might occaſionally lodge the: 
wives, children, and cattle, and the weaker reſiſted tze 
ſtronger till ſuccours could arrive. And the firſt ideea 
of a town, that would preſent itſelf to the mind of ma 
in general, would naturally be that of a fortreſs only. 2 e 
But: as before the Roman invaſion they had known vo. Mc: 
B 3 other SE : 
"MN rh 08 _ 
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Seck. I. ache enemies than their own Celtick brethren, who, 
like them, were always eager to decide the conteſt by 

a battle in the field, neither the one nor the other could 

as be expected to have any conſiderable {kill in the ſcience of 
fortification. And yet the Britons poſſeſſed a greater 
portion of ic, Ithink, than our hiſtorians have been will- 

ing to allow them. Their towns were planted in the 
center of their woods, defended by the advantages of 

their poſition, and ſecured by a regular rampart and foſſe. 

And they reſiſted the attacks of the beſt troops under 

the command of the beſt officers in the world, and even 
gained from the greateſt of the latter the repeated praiſe 
of excellent fortifications ** 

| It is evident from the Britiſh names in the Itinera- 
HI ries, that, at the firſt ſettlement of the Romans in the 
' iſland, or about the year 50 of Chriſt, the natives of 
the preſent England and Wales had above a hundred 
of theſe towns in the woods, all conſtrued on account 
of the wars that were reciprocally carried on betwixt 
their tribes 11. The eleven nations to the ſouth of the 
Thames had about thirty; the ſeven betwixt it and the 
Merſey, nearly forty ; and the three beyond the Se- 
yern and Dee, more than twenty ; all in ſubordination 
to their reſpectię capitals. And the Brigantes, who | 
enjoyed the extenſive region that is now divided into 
the five counties of Durham, York, Weſtmoreland, Cum- 
berland, and Lancaſter; holding the two firſt by the 
| P.6.equity of prior poſſeſſion, and the reſt by the right of 
| 2a ſucceſsful invaſion ; owned about twenty cities at the 
ſame period, in 7 to Iſeur or. 4 
der metropolis * 

22 Since 
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Chap. I. OF MANCHESTER. 


Since Britain was originally peopled from Gaul, the 
poſſeſſors would gradually carry their ſettlements to the 


| north, as they admitted other communities of their 


brethren into the iſland, or as the numbers of their own 
were augmented within it. Kent, the neareſt part to the 


continent, would naturally be the firſt that was inha- | 


bited from it, and in all probability about a thouſand 
years before the nativity of Chriſt ** ; and all the long 
range of the ſouthern coaſt immediately afterwards. 


gect. Fo | 


Having thus diffuſed themſelves from the eaſtern to the 
weſtern ſea, the Celtick coloniſts would begin to ad- 


vance towards the north, and at laſt reach the borders 
of Lancaſhire. But the marſhes of Cheſhire, and the 
unfordable depth of the Merſey along them, muſt ef- 


fectually prevent their entrance into the county from 


the ſouth-weſt. They would come in betwixt the vil- 
lage of Norton on one ſide and the hills of Yorkſhire 
on the other ; and the pariſhes of Aſhton, Mancheſter, 


Flixton, Eccles, and Warrington be the firſt en- 


tered parts of the county. And this memorable event 


ſeems to have happened a conſiderable time before the 


invaſion of the Brigantes, which was made about the 


beginning of the Chriſtian æra. For the lengthening 
line of the ſettlements appears from that irruption to 
have been then carried on to the utmoſt limits of Eng- 


land. And it ſeems to have happened even before 
the numerous colony of the Belgæ, three hundred 


and fifty years preceding that æra, paſſed the ne 


boundary of the ſea, and ſettled, like the ban, 
1 


» 
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Seat 1. polſedrs, along the ſouth of the Aland At this 


period many of the natives, relinquiſhing their antient 
7 to the Belge, found all the central and northern 
parts of England already occupied, and tranſported 


P. 7. themſelves into the uninhabited iſle of Ireland 25. And 


Lancaſhire and our own pariſh had therefore received 
2 colony of the Celtæ at it. 

Nor Would they have received one very long before 
it. The gradual progreſſion of the Gauls along the baſe 
of the triangle which the iſland forms, and afterwards 
acroſs the plane to the ſummit of it, would be the 
labour of many ages. The population of England 
had been compleated at the deſcent of the Belgæ. 
And it could not have been ſo long. Had the in- 
habitants of Galloway, in particular, been ſeated in 
that country for a conſiderable time before; ſo very 
near as Ireland was to them, they could not have left the 
- firſt plantation of this iſland to their brethren of the 
ſouth **. And their leaving it is as ſtrong an argu- 
ment as we can have, that the ſettlement of the ſouthern” 
parts of Scotland had not been long made at the arrival 
of the Belgæ. The county and the pariſh therefore 


Were firſt entered in all probability about one hundred 
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and fifty years before it, and five hundred before the 
Chriſtian computation, about the period of Darius's ex- 
pedition into Greece, the reſtoration of the democracy 
at Athens, and the inſtitution of the conſulate at Rome. 

Thus ſettled in Lancaſhire, the coloniſts received the 
appropriate appellation of Setantii, Siſtantii, or Siſtuntii; 

- as 


Chap. OF MANCHESTER. 


diately to the north were denominated Voluntii or Vo- 
Jantii. And the name ſeems expreſſive of their ſitua- 
tion. It is compounded perhaps of SE, TAN, TIU, 
or 8, IS, TAN, TIU; ſignifies either ſimply THE Coux- 
TRT OF WATER, or diſcriminately THE INFERIOUR 
AND SOUTHERLY one, and expreſſes the particular po- 
ſition of Lancaſhire with reſpect to the Volantu and 
the ſea. Setantii ſeems to have been the original de- 
nomination of the ſettlers, and Siſtuntii to have been 
afterwards conferred upon them, when a new colony 


had taken poſſeſſion of the lands on the north, and ac-P. 8. 


curacy was obliged to diſtinguiſh one from the other 
And from the beautiful altar which has been diſco. 


vered at Elenborough in Cumberland, and is inſcribed 5 


VOLANTI VIVAS, that town appears to have been 
denominated Volanty, and was aſſuredly therefore the Vo- 
lantian capital“. But the Siſtuntii had the towns of 
Cocci, Bremetonac, Rerigon, Veratin, and our on 
Mancenion; all acknowledging the firſt to be, what the 


name of Cocci or Supreme imports *?, the metropolis 


of the country. Such was the principality of the Lan- 


caſhire Britons, ſubjc& to its own capital, and go- 


verned by its own monarch. And ſuch it continued 
about five centuries. 5 


The neighbouring tribe of the 133 had been 
hitherto confined within the counties of York and 
Durham. But overcharged in all probability with their- 


own numbers, about the commencement of Chriſtianity, 


they detached a ſtrong party acroſs the hills which ex- 

tend from r ſhire to Scotland, and into the coun- 
- 121 8 
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Sec. I. tries of the Siſtuntii and Volantii beyond them. And 


theſe, apprehenſive of the invaſion and providing againſt 
the danger, ſeem to have wiſely entered into a ſtrict and 
intimate alliance. They entered, however, in vain. Un- 
able with their united forces to reſiſt the vigour of the 
Brigantian arms, they were obliged to ſubmit, and re- 
ceived the general appellation of Brigantes. Cocci and 
Volanty were deprived of their little regalities. And 
both they and Mancheſter were reduced under the do- 
minion of the Brigantian capital **. 

The appellation of Britain has been tortured for ages 
by the antiquarians, in order to force a confeſſion of its 
origin and import from it. And erudition, running 
wild in the mazes of folly, has eagerly deduced it from 
every word of a ſimilar ſound, almoſt, in every known 
language of the globe. But the Celtick is obviouſly | 
the only one that can lay any competent claim to it. 
And ſhe muſt challenge it all for her own. The. name 
was either afſumed to themſelves by the Gallick ſettlers 

P. 9-on the iſland, or communicated to them by their bre - 
thren on the continent. — And the meaning of it may 
be as eaſily aſcertained as its origin. It, and that ap- 
pellation of Brigantes which our Mancunian anceſtors 
received at this period from their conquerors, is de- 

. rived from the primary and common appellative of all 
the tribes of Britain. 

The firſt denomination of the iſland was Albion ; 

a name that was evidently conferred upon it before 

it was inhabited, and while its Alb- ion or heights were 

only viewed at a diſtance from the oppoſite ſhore of 

| Gaul. The ſecond was Breatin, Brydain, or Britain ; 

a nag 
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4 


ir. 


a name not. applied to the region, but beſtowed upon Sec. I, 1 


the inhabiters ; not previouſly borne on the con- 


tinent by the original ſettlers of the country, but aſ- 
ſumed or received at their firſt removal into the iſland. 
And it is derived from a Celtick word denoting ſepara- 
tion and diviſion. This is a particular, which, in the 
natural language of the continent, has always cha- 


racteriſed the inhabitants of our iſland. And (as I ſhall 
afterwards ſhew) it has equally given denomination to 


the tribes of Ireland, the nations of Caledonia, and 
two or three iſlands on our coaſts **. The original word 


is ſtill retained in the Welſh Brith and the Iriſh Breact, 
any thing divided or ſtriped, in the Iriſh Brioth a frac- 
tion, the Iriſh Briſead a rupture, and the Welſh Breg 
a breach. And it was equally pronounced Brict or Brit 


(as the Ictius of Cæſar is the Itium of Strabo), Bris, 


and Brig ; and appears with this variety of terminations 
in the uſual appellation of the iſlanders, Britanni, in the 


preſent denomination of the Armorican Britons and 


their language, Brez and Brezonec, and in the name 
of the Brigantes. Brit is enlarged into Brit-on or Brit- 


an in the plural, and Brit-an-ec in the relative adjec- 
tive, and ſo forms the appellation Brit-on-es, Brit - an· i, 
and Brit-an-ic-i ** ; as Brig is either changed into Brig- 
es in the plural, and makes Allo-brig-es or Allo-brog- 


es, the name of a tribe on the continent and of all 
the Belgz in the iſland **, or is altered into Brig-an 


and Brig-ant, and forms the denomination Brig - ant es. 


And, as we find the laſt applied once by a native to P. ak 


two or three tribes of the ſouthern, and by a Greek 


writer to the whole body of the northern Britens 
2 n 
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| Set. I. ſo we ſee the firſt actually uſed by Ravennas for the 
| country of the Brigantes, and our own Siſtuntii ex- 
preſsly declared to poſſeſs a third part of this Britain? . 


1 * SEE Richard's and Antonine's Itineraries in No II. 
| Appendix to vol. II. Iter I. &c. And for a, full account 
. of Richard donſult b. I. ch. iii. ſect. 1. of his work. 
| See b. I. ch. xii. ſect. 4. — Veſpaſianus, —in Britan- 
niam tranſlatus,—duas validiſſimas gentes, /ſuperque vi- 
ginti oppida, — et inſulam Vectem Britanniæ proximam, 
in deditionem redegit (Suetonius p. 240. Oxon.).— 
Dio p. 959. Hamburgi, 1750, and Tacitus Annal. 
lib. xii. c. 32. Elzevir, 1672. — See b. I. ch. ix. 
ſe. 1. — See b. I. ch. vii. ſe&. 4. — 7 Baxter's Gloſſ. 
Antiq. Britan. It is therefore written Mancinium in 
ſome MS. of Antonine's Itinerary : ſee Talbot's Anno- 
tations in Leland's Itin. 1769. vol. III. p. 169. — Cœ- 
ſar p. 89, Clarke, Glaſgow, Interiores plerique frumenta 
| non ſerunt, fed Jace et carne vivunt —? Cæſar p. 92, 
| Oppidum Britanni vocant—qud, incurſionis hoſtium vi- 
| tand causa, convenire conſueverunt; and Tacitus in 
4 Agric. Vita c. xxvii, Britanni conjuges ac liberos in 
| loca tuta transferrent.— Cæſar p. 92, Cognoſcit non 
longè ex co loco oppidum Caſſivellauni abeſſe, ſylvis 
paludibuſque munitum; quo ſatis magnus hominum 
pecoriqque numerus convenerit. Oppidum autem Bri- 
tanni vocant quùm ſylvas impeditas vallo atque foſsi 
munierunt —. Locum reperit egregiè naturà atque 
opere munitum.— P. 87, Se in ſylvas abdiderunt, locum 
nacti 


Ars” 
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præparaverant. — See alſo Strabo p. 306. Amſtel. 1707, 
and more particularly Dio p. 227, —** Cæſar p. 87, 
Locum egregiè et natura et opere munitum, quem do- 
meſtici belli, ut videbatur, causa jam ante præpara- 
verant, — Cæſar p. 88, Mela 1. iii. c. 6. Lug. Bat. 
168 5, and Richard p. 6.— Richard p. 17—27, and 


his and Antonine's Itinerary in Appendix. Richard 


p. 50, and thtꝭ ſubſequent hiſtory of the population of 
Britain and Ireland b. I. ch. xii. ſect. 4,—'* Compare 


nacti egregiè naturi et opere munitum, quem am ants Seft. 1. 


Cæſar's expreſſions Antiquitus tranſductos p. 33, and P. 11. 


Memoria proditum p. 88, with Richard p. 50. — Ri- 


chard p. 50. And in p. 42. he ſays, Certiſſimum eſt 


that the other tribes of Ireland came in poſtea, after 
theſe Britons, — ** See alſo b. I. ch. xii. ſect. 4.— 
"7 Ptolemy 1. ii. c. 3. Bertius ; Richard p. 47; Gale 
on Antoninus p. 15 ; and b. I. ch. v. ſect. 1.—-Baxter, 
with his uſual wantonneſs of criticiſm, alters their name 
Setantii into Segantii.— Horſeley p. 282. 80 
Regnum was the capital of the Regni, Bibroxcum 


of the Bibroces, &c. More Roman inſcriptions have 


been found at this Volantium or Elenborough, than 
perhaps in any one city beſides through the whole ex- 


tent of Roman Britain (Horſeley p. 279). And, as the 


inſcription upon the plane of the above-mentioned altar 
was evidently in honour of Peregrinus, and in memo- 


rial of his building or reſtoring the houſes and temple 


of the Decuriones, ſo the inſcription on the capital, 


Volanti vivas, was evidently a wiſh in honour of the. 


fame perſon ; one aptly correſponding with the dedica- 


* . — 


tion 
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Sect. I. tion of the above-mentioned houſes and temples to he 
Genius of the place, that Peregrinus might always live 
at the town, to the inhabitants of which he had been ſo 
great a benefactor, and to the Genius ſo pious a votary. 
See b. I. ch. 4. ſet. 3.—** Richard p. 27, Proprie 
fic dicti Brigantes, gens numeroſiſſima, toti olim provin- 
ciæ leges preſcribens ; and Ptolemy 1. ii. c. 3, though 
he places the Siſtuntii on the weſtern ſea, yet carries 
the Brigantes from ſea to ſea.—Richard p. 27, Volanti 
Siſtuntiique arctiori, ut videtur, fœdere conjuncti — 
*And Tacitus Agric. Vit. c. xvii, Brigantum civitatem 
quæ numeroſiſſima totius provinciæ perhibetur.—** Pliny 
lib. iv. c. 16. Elzevir, 1635, and Richard p. 1, Ve- 
teres Britanniam primùm Albionem cognominaverunt. 
—= Pliny and Richard ibid. Richard p. 1, Vocabulo 
gentis ſuæ Britanniam cognominaverunt.— B. I. ch. xi. 
ſect. 2. and 4.— So Siſtuntii is formed by Ravennas 
into Siſtuntiaci (Gale p. 146); and Pœni, Punici, and 
Phoenices are one and the ſame name. — Richard p. 
18. and 20.— Brigantes (ſays Galgacus), femina duce, 
exurere coloniam &c. (Agric. Vit. c. xxxi), And ſee 
allo b. I. ch. xii. ſect. 5,—** Gale p. 146. 


| ME M. Th 
The etymology of the names Albion, Britain, and Bri- 

gantes, the period of the firſt population of the ifland, 

and the derivation of the original coloniſts, have, ſince the - 

firſt edition of this work, been more fully opened and 

aſcertained in The Genuine Hiſtory of the Britons aſſerted ; 

againſt Mr. Macpherſon, a 29—32, 71—74, 91—93s | * 
| : 


and 95— 103. ou * 
II. THE / 
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J. 


THE riches of the Britons cohſiſted chiefly in their cat- 


dect. II. 
— 


P. 12. 


tle. And it appears to have been a practice among three 


of their tribes, at leaſt, to keep large herds of them upon 
the uninhabited grounds that ſkirted the confines of their 
country. Retaining under their own care as many as 
they could conveniently furniſh with paſtures, they de- 
tached the reſt into the woods on the borders under the 


inſpection of their ſervants. And theſe they ſometimes cal- 


led Ceangon or foreſters from their place of reſidence, and 
ſometimes denominated Paruis, herdſmen, or Gabrantic, 
goat-herds, from the nature of their employ. The Proper 
Brigantes had their Pariſi or Gabrantuici, inhabiting all 
the Eaſt- riding of Vorkſhire for the benefit of its extenſive 
wolds *. The Ordovices of North-Wales had their Can- 
giant or Cangani, ſpreading along the ſea-coaſt of Caer- 


narvonſhire from Brachy-Pult Point nearly to Bangor *. 


And the Siſtuntii of Lancaſhire kept their cattle and 
Cangii among the numerous mountains that fill up all 
the ſouth of Weſtmoreland, and that then formed the 
northern barrier of their country. Theſe alſo, like their 
brethren of North-Wales and Yorkſhire, naturally pras 
vided for the ſecurity of the Cangii and their charge, 
by the erection of one or more fortreſſes among their 


paſtures. Such appears to have been the Petuaria of 


the Pariſi, the Segontium of the Cangani, and the Con- 


cangii of the Siſtuntians. Such the two firſt are evinced 
: to 
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Sect. II. to have been by their ſites, and the names of the tribes 


to which they belonged. And the laſt is more plainly 
evinced by its own name as well as its own ſite. Its ap- 


pellation denotes it to be the capital of the Cangii. 
And its proximity to Lancaſhire, being ſeated at Water- 


crook near Kendal, points out the inhabitants to be the 
Cangii of the Siſtuntians *. The whole county of Weft- 
moreland ſeems to have been originally appropriated to 
the feeding of cattle, and for this purpoſe to have been 
partitioned equally betwixt the Siſtuntii and Volantii ; 


P. 13-the barony of Kendal perhaps being aſſigned to the for- 


mer, and that of Weſtmoreland allotied to the latter. 


And the whole remlined wild and uncultivated, in ge- 


neral, to the late period of the Saxons, and therefore 
acquired from them the appellation which it retains at 
142 of Waſte Moor Land or the rude” and heathy 
es 

To a mind that has derived all its ideas of the Bri- 
tons from the modern and popular accounts of them, 
it muſt ſeem ridiculous to talk of the Britiſh armouries. 
But in this, as in a thouſand other particulars, modern 
hiſtory has grown wanton in prejudice and confident in 


errour. And it is one principal deſign of the preſent 1 work, 


to ſtrip the Britons of the ſtrange diſguiſes in which ſhe 
has hitherto dreſt them up, and exhibit them in their 
natural and genuine appearance. The armouties of the 
Britons were furniſhed with helmets, coats of mail, ſhields, 
and chariots, and with ſpears, daggers, ſwords, battle-axes, 
and bows. The helmet, coat of mail, and chariot. were 
confined to the chiefs. And the common ſoldiers Fought 


always on foot, provided with ſhields for their on de- 
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was like the target of our preſent Highlanders, flight, 


generally round, and always boſly 7. The ſword was 


like that of the ſame mountaineers, large, heavy, and 


unpointed *. And the dagger was ſimilar to their dirk ?. 


But ſome inſtruments have been diſcovered in Scotland, 


Yorkſhire, Lincolnſhire, and the ifle of Angleſey, in 


Eſſex, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Cornwall, and Stafford- 
ſhire, and near Marton mere in Lancaſhire ; which the 
antiquarians have generally attributed to the Celtæ, and 
have therefore diſtinguiſhed by the unmeaning ap- 


pellation of Celts . Such an one was alſo diſcovered 


about fifty years ago in one of our moſſes near Man- 


cheſter, and immediately repoſited i in our publick library. 


And it has Jain there ever ſince, mingled with the cuſ- 


tomary trifles of every library, and exhibited among 


them as an oddly formed chiſſel or an outlandiſh 
wedge. | 
The wedge-like form of theſe inis nt is ſucieaily 
known. In that particular nearly all of them agree. 
And they differ only in this, that ſome have no handle 


and are therefore hollow in the blade, and others have 
an handle and no hollow. Of the latter fort is our P. 144 
Mancunian Celt. Its blade, which is fluted a little at 


the upper part, is three inches in length, three quarters 
of an inch in breadth, and half an one in thickneſs at 


the fluted end, and thence widens to the breadth of one 


and a quarter at the edge. And the brazen loop at its 
fide is nearly half an inch in breadth and three quarters 


in in length. But the ſocket, which is of che * 
W 1. IJ. C 25 


fence, and with ſpears, ſwords, daggers, bows, and Seet, l. 
battle axes for the offence of an enemy *. The ſhield | 
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> Sec. 1. is two and a half in WE nearly one in breadth at its 
conjunction with the blade, and more than three quarters 
at the other extremity. And it has a ſmall hollow on 
both ſides for its whole extent, which is chanuelled in . 
the middle, and bordered by a ſlight molding for more 7 
than an inch and three quarters from the blade. Such 
is the form of this brazen inſtrument. And it appears 
to be what ſcarcely any of the antiquarians have ſup- 
poſed it. Not an axc-head for the cutting of trees, or 2 
a chiſſel for the working of ſtones, as is proved by the 
too great narrowneſs of its edge and ſoftneſs of its metal; 
not a druidical hook for the cutting of mifletoe, as is 
evident from the ſmallneſs of the blade and obtuſeneſs of 
the edge ; not the head of an halbert, as is ſhewn by its 
ſmall ſize and too great lightneſs; and not the point of 
an arrow, a ſpear, or a javelin, as is clear from the 
roundneſs of its edge and its too great ſize; it was | 
plainly the head of a ſmall battle-axe **. The hollow 
of the ſocket, and the raiſed molding on either ſide, are 
calculated for -the reception of a wooden handle in the 
ſame line with the blade. And in a braſs Celt which 
was lately diſcovered among the hills of Saddleworth, 
and is now in my own poſſeſſion, the remains of a 
wooden handle were found inſerted in the cavity of the 
blade. The termination of the molding three quar- 
ters of an inch from the end, proves that part to have 
been inferred into the ſtock of the handle and in a right 
angle with the blade. This united firmly the head and 
handle of the battle-axe 3 and the union was ſtrength- 
ened by a pin in the ſocket, which did not paſs 


theough the. fubſtance of it, but was received into 
2 * 


41 


; 
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a ſmall orifice upon one ſide, and, as ſeems from the Seft. I. 
largeneſs of the hollow within, was there ſecured by an p. 15. 


infuſion of melted metal. And the whole appears from 
: the loop at the head to have been flung acroſs the 
'Y ſhoulder, or ſuſpended at the fide, * a leathern 
OF thong: 


This little inſtrument of braſs, then, was origins 


a light battle- axe; and it is very like, in the formation 
and ſize of its blade, to thoſe of the American Mohawks. 


And it is a Britiſh one. Axes were a principal part of 


me offenſive armour of the Celtæœæ. At the ſiege of the - 


Roman Capitol by the Gauls under Brennus, we find 
one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of their warriours armed 
with a battle- axe. And Ammianus Marcellinus, many 
centuries afterwards deſcribing a body of Gauls, furniſhes 


W them all with battle-axes and ſwords 2. Some of theſe 


weapons have been found in the ſepulchers of the Bri- 
tons, on the downs of Wiltſhire and in the north of 


Scotland. Within theſe four or five centuries the 


Iriſh went conſtantly armed with an axe. And the axe 
of Lochaber hath remained a formidable implement of 
deſtruction in the hands of our Highlanders, even 
nearly to the preſent period. 

Other inſtruments have alſo been diſcovered in Wilt- 
ſhire, Warwickſhire, Staffordſhire, Cheſhire, and Scot- 


land, which were ſhaped in the ſame manner, and there- 


fore deſigned for the ſame uſes, which however were 
not compoſed of braſs, but formed of ſtone **. And 
the rude ſimplicity of theſe axes, their correſpondence _-. - 
with the arrow-heads of flint which have been ſo oſten 
diſcovered | in Scotland and Derbyſhire, and the frequent SE 5 

2 appearance 


— 
a 
CI 
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Set. II. appearance of them in the ebene equally of the 


poſe, which ſhews the cuſtom to have been as general > 
as the ſpirit of ambition or the profeſſion of arms. 


of the Feyptians, Perſians, and other nations, cries 
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Gauls and Britons **, ſhew the latter to have been the 
original proprietors of all. Nor are they, as they if 
have been ſometimes ſuppoſed by the learned, merely 
ſacrificial or domeſtick implements. Domeſtick, but not 
ſacrificial, were repoſited in the graves of the Celtæ; as 
in the barrows upon Saliſbury plain have been found 
beads, and other perſonal decorations of the deceaſed, 
And the favourite inſtruments of the dead were interred 
with them . In all unlettered and uncommercial ages 
therefore, when the diſengaged activity of man ever 
carries a keen und military edge with it, and his great 
employ is neceſſarily war and the chace; the weapons 
of both would be univerſally repoſited with the dead, 
And we have a ſtriking paſſage of Scripture to this pur- 14 


1 


Ezekiel, prophetically exulting over the fallen armies 


out: „ They ſhall not lie with the mighty, that are 
« fallen of the uncircumciſed, which are gone down 15 
« hell with their weapons of war, and they have laid 
&« their fewords under their heads.“ 

Such a ſtone-formed head of a Britiſh ne 
have now in my own poſſeſſion, which was thrown up 


by the harrow in an incloſure a little diſtant from the | 
Caſtle- field. It is a ſtrong and heavy Celt, molded 
with great regularity, and ground neatly to an edge, 
but remarkably different from the flint- made axes of 
Warwickſhire and Staſſordſhire. Thoſe were all of 


them ſmall, and moſt about four uches and a half only 
in 
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ae in length. And this is twelve in length, and three, and Seck. II. 


he three and a half, in breadth. About three and a half 
ey from the broad and blunted end, the breadth of the 


ly ſtone is perforated for the inſertion of: an handle, a2 


ot © the thickneſs of it is left greater for an additional P. 16, 


as © ſtrength. But the eye is made wider at the extremities 
nd 7 than the middle, that the handle may be faſtenþ4 within | 
d. Wit by little wedges of wood on either Tide. And the 
ed 4 whole | is not leſs than eight pounds and four ounces in 


es weight *7. This great heavineſs. of the inſtruments, in- 


er deed, has been a familiar objection againſt the military | 
at WF application of them. But the argument proceeds upon 
05 Wa falſe eſtimate concerning the powers of the . 0 14 


d. ¶ frame. It takes not in that additional vigour and 
Ir- agility, which the body acquires in the habitual ule 5 
ral Þ the heavieſt armour. And the objector may be re- 
as. mitted for a ſufficient anſwer, to the ponderous mails 
ies Hof our anceſtors in the Tower of London. He may 
£5 there reflect, whether he could march and counter- 
re march with ſuch an heavy ircumbrance about him, as 
{0 Hour fathers are well known to have done even within 


1d theſe 200 years, and in the deep and founderous roads 


of our iſland at that period. With an original vigour 
of body no greater than what they have tranſmitted 
to their ſons, our anceſtors obtained from practice 
hat nothing but that could confer, and what an 
qual practice would equally confer on their deſcen- 
dants. 

Two ſuch 1 as this are delineated upon an 
antient coin of the iſland, which the horſe on one 
— 5 C 3 9 
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Seck. II. ſide, and the pearls round the head on the other, ſhew 


— — 
Le be Britiſh, Here is a view of it. 


5 


TH 


And here we ſee a ſmaller and a larger Celt exhibited 
er on the coin, and having the handle inſerted 
into the body of each. | 

This, and the military * were · deriyed to the Bri. F 
355 tons from the Gauls, and introduced into the illand with 
the firſt inhabiters of it. And, even as late as the invaſion 
of Britain by the Romans, ſome Gauliſh tribes fill re- 
tained the car of their fathers, and uſed. it equally for 
the journey and the fight. But in Britain the uſe of 
it was univerſal at this period, and formed one of the 
dierliningting marks in the national character of the 
natives **, And the Britiſh chariots had their wheels 
frequently furniſhed with ſcythes, like the Gallick ; were 
always drawn by two horſes; and carried ſometimes 
two en the driver and the Warriouk, : and ſometimes | 


only ne 
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y CAESAR p. 88 and Mela lib. iii. c. 6, —* Ptolemy Sect: 3 wh 


|. ii. c. 3, and Richard p. 27. Gabr makes Gabr- ant 
in the plural and Gabr-ant-ic in the relative adjective.— 
For Paruis ſee Mr. Baxter. But Ceang he violently 


derives from the Welſh Kaing, a bough, metaphori- 


cally meaning a young man. And Mr. Carte, miſtak- 


ing his words in another place, and reading his 


ehangon into changon, would deduce it from that word, 


and even call the Ceangi free men, —in order to mark 
their dependency, (p. 108, a note). The word is thus 


derived probably. Cean or Can, an hill, ſignifies alſo 


a wood ; as in the next ſection I ſhall ſhew Ven, the ſame 


word, to mean equally in Gallick and Britiſh. And Can 


would in the relative adjective make Canac. Fir- 


Canac, or in the rapidity of pronunciation Fir-Canc, 
as Cannock, the name of a foreſt in Staffordſhire, is 


commonly called Cank at preſent, would fignify the | 


woodlanders. And Canc or Cang makes Cang-on, Cang- 


an, or Cang-ian in the plural.—* Ptolemy |. ii. c. 2, 
and Richard p. 23. See alſo b. I. ch. v. ſect. 1— 
Notitia for Concangii, Pancirollus, fol. 176. The 
name is Con Cangii, the head or chief ſeat of the Can- 
911." So Moorland in Staffordſhire. And the antient 
mode pronouncing the initial ſyllable, in Weſtmore- 
nad, is what has hitherto diſguiſed the origin of the 
name; ſee Gibſon's Camden p. 983. See alſo b. I. 


ch. 5. ſ. 4. for other Cangii.— Tacitus in Ann. lib. xii. 


c. 35; Dio p. 1280; and Herodian lib. iii. c. 47. 
Oxon. 1658 ; compared with Oſſian's Poems p. 37, 50, 
51, 54, &c. (vol. I. quarto), Pegpe's Coins of Cunobe- 
line claſs 4—2, Mela lib. iii. c. 6. Gallice armati, and 


Pegge' s Coins * 5-4. and 6—2. The poems of 
C 4 1 . 


** 8 
_— 53 
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Sect. II. Oſſian carry in themſelves ſufficient proofs of their own 
P. 77. authenticity. But ſee this confirmed by a variety of ex- 


ternal] teſtimonies in appendix to Dr. Blair's Critical 
Diſſertation on Oſſian, 2d edit, Indeed the whole body 


of the Highland Scots are living witneſſes of their au- 
thenticity.—See alſo Statius Silv. lib. v. hunc regi ra- 


puit thoraca Britanno. Each ſpear (ſays Dio p. 1281) 
had a brazen apple at the end, which was ſhaken in 
order to terrify the enemy with the noiſe. I have con- 


verſed (ſays Dr. Macpherſon in Crit. Diff. p. 144. 


Lond. 1768) with ſome old Highlanders, who have ſeen 
ſpears of that conſtruction. The apple was called 
Cnapſtarra, a boſs of braſs; and the ſpear was denq- 
minated Triniframma, the ſame probably with the 
Framea of the Germans.—” Quis rotundam facere cetram 
nequit? Varro; Herodian lib. iii. c. 47 ; Tacitus Agric. 


Vit. c. 36; and Offian's poems v. I. p. 206, — Agric. 


Vit. c. 36.— Gordon's Itin, Sept. p. 52. and Plate, 


and Horſeley's Scotland N? 3. And the dirks are even 


mentioned by Dio, and called in, p. 1281, — 


*? Hearne's Leland vol, I; Mona Antiqua p. 86. 2d edi · 
| tion; Plot's Staffordſhire p-. 403; Leigh's Lancaſhire 


b. I. p. 18; Stukeley's Abury p. 27; Sibbald's Hiſt, 


Enqu. p. 51. 1707; and Borlaſe's Cornwall b. III. 


ch. xiii, Dr. Borlaſe derives the name of Celt from 
Calo to engrave: Unde (ſays he) Czltis vel Celtis, 
quaſi an engraving tool, p. 283. edit. 2d. Such are 


ſometimes the little eſcapes. of real learning and judg- 
ment. — See Hearne's Leland and Plot's Staffordſhire 


ibid., Stukeley's Stonehenge p. 46, Carte's Hiſtory 


Fol, I. p. 75, and Borlaſe b. III. ch. xiti, — The 
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wood. ſeemed to be yew. And ſee ch. vi. ſect. 2. and Se. u. 


ch. iv. ſect. 1. of b. J. — See Plutarch v. I. p. 315, 


Bryan, for the Gaul at Rome, and alſo v. II. p. 3143 


A. Marcellinus l. xix, c. 6, Galli — ſecuribus gladiiſ- 
que ſuccincti; and Topog. Hibern. p. 793, Camden, for 
the Iriſh : Camden c. 1263, Gibſon, for the head of a 
brazen axe found in a cairn, and Stukeley's Stonehenge 
p. 46. — **Dugdale's Warwickſhire p. 778, Stukeley's 
Itin. Cur. p. 54, Plot's Staffordſhire p. 397, and Gor- 
don's Itin. Septen. p. 172. — See Thoreſby's Leeds 


p-. 493—494, for flint arrowheads being frequently. 


ploughed up near Buxton, and there. called Britiſh 
arrows. But in Montfaucon's VAntiquite Expliquee, 
tome cinquieme p. 194 and 195, is an account of a 
plainly Gallick monument opened in France, in which 
were found about twenty ſculls, and as many ſtones 


ſhaped into axes under them. One was an oriental, 
ſtudded with filver. And ſtone-axes are alſo found fre- 
quently in other parts of France (p. 196 and 197), as 


ſtone- weapons in general are often diſcovered in Ger- 


many (p. 198). And ſharp and formed flints have been P. 18. 


found with human bones at the Britiſh temple of Abury 
(Stukeley p. 33), and within a cairn in Scotland (Gor- 
don's Itin. Sept. p. 172.) . — See b. I. ch. x. £5, 


and Ezekiel ch, xxx11. ver. 27. — One has alſo. 


been diſcovered at Tabley, Cheſhire, Itin. Curioſ. p. 34; 
and they are yery commonly dug up in Scotland, Sib- 
bald's Hiſt. Enqu. p. 51.. and Gordon's Itin. Sept. 
P. 172. See alſo Dugdale p. 778, and Plot p. 403 and 
plate. A Celt of braſs, one inch longer than this, 
was found in à Britiſh . upon Saliſbury plain; as 
| a large 
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Sect. II. a large braſs weapon like 2 pole-axe, and twelve pounds 
heavier than this, was -diſcovered in another (Stuke- 
ley's Stonehenge p. 46). And in the Muſeum at Ox- 
ford are fourteen or fifteen of theſe axes, three or four 
in ſtone, and the reſt in braſs, but all ſmall and light. 
— The Coin was publiſhed ſince the firſt edition of 
this work, and is N* III. plate 16. of Dr. Stukeley's 
Britiſh Coins. — ** Strabo p. 306, Frontinus's Strata- 
gems J. i. c. 33. v. I. of Scriptores Antiqui de re mili- 
tari, Veſſaliæ Clivorum, 1670, and Diodorus p. 352. 
Weſſelingius.— Cicero Epiſt. ad Fam. lib. vii. 
E. 6, 7, and Cæſar p. 79 and 80. — Ceæſar ibid. 
and Tacitus Agric. Vit. c. 35 and 36; Mela lib. iii. c. 6, 
Frontinus l. i. c. 33, Oſſian p. 11. vol. I, and b. I. ch. ix. 
ſect. 2; and Cæſar p. 79 and Diodorus p. 352, com- 
pared with Tacitus c. xii. Agric. Vit., and Offian and 
this Work ibid. | 


"1F 
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III. 


Sect, III. WH E N the Siſtuntii fiſt ſettled in the county of 
Lancaſter, they would naturally ere& no towns becauſe 
they could dread no invaders, and the area of our Caſ- 
tle-ſield would remain covered with its native wood. 
They could fear nothing from the Britons of Cheſhire, 
of whom they were a colony, or by whom they had 
: been permitted to march through their country into Lan- 
caſhire. They could fear as little from the more ſouth- 
l erly Britons, for whoſe ſuperfluous numbers there were 
1 all the uninhabited counties of the north, and to 
. | _ whoſe 
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whoſe colonies they were ready to afford as peaceable a Sec. III. 

paſſage through their country. And when the Belge * 

of the ſouthern coaſt, about an hundred years before 

Chriſt, extended their encroachments into the interiour 

parts of the iſland, the many refugees retired not into 

the more northerly counties, and either gained a ſet- 

tlement by allowance or ſecured one by violence among 

them, but paſſed over immediately to their brethren 

in Ireland *, The political fears of the Siſtuntii were 

firſt excited, and their political precautions firſt taken, 

nin all probability, upon an incident of a more alarm- P. 19. 
ing nature and on encroachments in a nearer diſtri&. 
About half a century before Chriſt, as I ſhall ſhew 

hereafter, the Britons of Cheſhire burſt from the nar- 
row confines of their own dominions, and attacked, 
over- ran, and ſubdued three or four adjoining coun- 
ties on the ſouth *, Such an act of hoſtility among 
the natives of the north, the firſt that we know to have 
been committed amongſt them, would neceſſarily awak- 
en the jealouſies of all the neighbouring ſtates, and par- 
ticularly induce the Siſtuntii to ere& fortreſſes on their 
ſouthern borders. And then would the Caſtle-field 

moſt probably be cleared of its oaks, and a town: 

laid out by the Siſtuntians upon it. The fortreſs could 

not well have been conſtrued before this period. 

And it would naturally be ſo at it. Thus the rude» 

ſtation of Mancenion, one of the firſt towns in the 

county of Lancaſter, a little prior to all the more nor- - 

therly forts, and the firſt faint outlines of the preſent 

Mancheſter, was originally formed in all probability 

about half a century before Chriſt, about the æra ß 
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Seft. IN. the war ſucceſsfully carried on by the ſoutherly Britons 
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againſt the Belge, or the period of Cæſar's expedition 
againſt both. 

The dimenſions of this . Mancheſter are ſtill 
very diſcernible. And it filled the whole extent of 


the Caſtle-field,; except the low and ſwampy part of it 


on the weſt*. Terminated by the Medlock on the 
ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth-weſt, it was bounded on 
the eaſt by a foſſe, on the weſt by the preſent very 

lofty bank, and on the north by a long and broad 


-; ditch. The natural advantages of the river and the 


bank were great inducements with the Britons, to chooſe 
this particular fituation. But the principal was one of 
which they could not readily be ſuſpected, though 


they appear to have frequently acted upon it. Moſt of 
the Britiſh towns had ſuch an area ſelected for them, 


2 as the ground of the Caſtle· field preſented and the cold- 


neſs of our climate required; one that by its poſition on 


the northern bank of the river, and its gentle declivity 


K . 20. 


to the ſouth or its collateral points, would give the Britons 


the whole reflected warmth of our ſun. And this is the | 
caſe with numbers of the Britiſh fortreſſes mentioned in 


the Itinerary of Antoninus. Surrounded as they were 
with the damps of the neighbouring woods, ſuch a po- 

ſition was dictated by prudence. And, for this reaſon 
only, could the Caſtle- field have been preferred by the 
Britons to the ſite of the preſent church and college; the 


latter being ſuperiour to the former in all the common 


this. 


requiſites of a fortreſs, but greatly inferiour to it in 


wh 
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On the eaſt and north were the advantages of ſitua- Set. 1. 


tion loſt, the ground within being even with that with- 
out. Here therefore the Britons would fink a ditch 

and raiſe a rampart. And at the ſouth-eaſtern angle 
of the field, and on the lower margin of the Medlock, 
was a deep and narrow gulley, that was cut through 
the ſolid rock and exiſted to the year 1765. This 
was originally formed in all probability at the formation 
of the Britiſh fortreſs, a part of its eaſtern boundary. 


And from this point the ditch ſeems pretty plainly to 


have mounted up the little garden, that now lies along 
the eaſtern fide of the field; the rocks on the right hav- 
ing been cut away floping towards the weſt, and the 
earth appearing from the rubbiſh, that to the depth of 


ſeveral feet is mingled with it, to be merely adven- 
titious; and, as I ſhall immediately ſhew, terminated a a 


little farther above. The northern ditch continues for 
the greater part of its original courſe, being carefully 


preſerved in general by the Romans afterwards. And 


the extraordinary aſpect of its weſtern end, ſo much 


more formidable than that of the Roman foſſes, of itſelf 


beſpeaks the whole to be Britiſh. The eaſtern part of 
it,” which was cloſed by the ridge that runs along 
the fide of the preſent road, has been long filled up 
by the Romans; and no traces are found at preſent, 


But, where the preſeryation of it became afterwards P. 21. 


neceſſary to the defence of the Roman ſtation, there 
the courſe till plainly appears; the ground gently 
ſloping away in moſt places for fourteen or fifteen yards 
to the north, and then riſing up more ſharply as many. 
| . the greateſt part of the line the ditch has been 
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Sect. III. confiderably levelled, the earth of the banks having 


been long thrown down i into the hollow. And, at pre- 


ſent, the concluding ſlope on the eaſt commences within 
forty or fifty yards from the road, and the large hollow 


ſpreads about thirty-four in breadth, and ſinks gradu- 
ally about one and an half in depth, falling gently 
away to the weſt. For the next twenty yards, it is 


only about thirty broad and one deep, the ſouthern 


bank gradually growing all the way. For ſixty more, 
it iq about thirty-four broad and one and an half deep. 


And for the following ſixty it is leſs deep, but about 
forty in breadth; and the ſouthern bank is ſcarcely vi- 
ſible. The foſſe now begins to aſſume its formidable 
aſpect, and gradually riſes in grandeur as it proceeds 
towards the weſt. The ſouthern bank all at once falls 
away in a long flope towards the north, and becomes 
What the northern had hitherto been, the ſtriking ſigna- 


ture of the foſſe. At the end of forty yards, the lat- 
ter has no perceptible fall, but the former carries a 


ſharp deſcent of about twenty to the foot of it. And 


at the end of ten more, where the latter ſlightly flopes 
away for cighteen, the former deſcends as many, much 
ſharper than before, to meet it. When we have ad- 
vanced about ten farther, the northern prefents to us 
a gentle ſhelve of twenty, and the ſouthern a ſteep one 
of eighteen. And both mount with a very quick aſcent 


of twenty for the remaining twelve, as the channel, 


cutting the thick bank in two, deſcends with a lively 


wy fall to the weſt. 


On that ſide was a lofty bail, forming a tarp llope 


* = mo to the ſwampy ground below it. This is 
a . 


3 


* * 4 
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the ſouthern point of the ridge, which extends along Seck. I. 


the ground immediately to the north of the Britiſh city. 


And, where it turned in an obtuſe angle to the ſouth® 


eaſt, the line of the Britiſh fortification, not turnipg 


with it, was continued directly to the river; and the P. 22. | 


rampart {till appears along the deſcent, and carries a 


large appearance and an elevated creſt. Under theſe 


ſpread out an impracticable moraſs, about an hundred 
yards in breadth and three hundred in length, begin- 
ning at the margin of the Medlock on the ſouth, ex- 
tending betwixt the foot of the bank and the channel of 
a rill to the north-weſt of the n city, and giving it 
a full ſecurity on that quarter *. Only, juſt up 
margin, the edge of the moraſs remained to the pre- 


ſent period ſufficiently practicable and hard. And this, 
I ſuppoſe, obliged the Britons to continue the bank to 


the river. 

Theſe were the barriers of the Britiſh Mancheſter on 
the eaſt, the north, and the weſt. And on the ſouth 
was the natural foſſe of the channel, and the natural 
rampart of the bank, of the river Medlock. But, for 
greater ſafety on this ſide, the rampart was improved as 


the bank was ſcarped by the Britons. And the 


ſtrokes of their large pickaxes appeared in 1764 along 
the whole margin of the channel, and on the face of 
the rocks which are below the preſent edge of the 
water; and deſcended nearly to the original ſurface of 

it, within a yard and an half off the bed of the river. 
This continuance and extent of the ſcarping ſeems 
plainly to prove it Britiſh, as it was evidently perform- 


ed at a period when the whole area of the field was a | 
fortification £555 


on the 
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+-Seft. III. fortification ; and not merely a temporary one, uſed oc- 


— 


caſionally for a few weeks till a regular ſtation could 
be conſtructed within it, which was the caſe in the 
time of the Romans; but when it was a fixed and ſtated 
fortification, which was the fact in that of the Britons 
only. And accordingly, deep in the artificial ſoil with 
which the face of the bank has been ſince covered, were 
found in 1765 and 1766 a Roman claſp for the clothes, 
a Roman urn which ſhall be deſcribed hereafter ”, a 
Roman coin, which had. . . - REDVCI on one fide and 
++ ++ . AN AVG COS upon the other, and a Roman 
lachrymatory of black glaſs, depoſited in a little hollow 
on the rock, and half-filled with tears. | 
Along a part of the flope, from the eaſtern boundary 


of the field beyond the mouth of the new tunnel, the 
only one in which the upper point of the bank has 


been hitherto laid open, the ſame marks of the Britiſh 
ceconomy in war have regularly appeared on the front 


both of the rocks and foil, which are above the pre- 


ſent edge of the water, wherever the adventitious earth 
has been accidentally removed from the face of either. 
Both have then been found to have been formerly cut 


down, into a very ſharp deſcent or an abſolute perpen- 


dicular. Both therefore, as we have every reaſon to 


conclude, muſt have been ſo cut, not only for this par- 


ticular extent, but along the whole ſemicircular verge 
of the Medlock. And about twenty yards to the eaſt 
of the tunnel, upon the point of a projecting rock and 
under the ſame artificial ſoil, appeared in 1766 a flight 
of large rude ſtairs leading down to the water ; being 


ven _ about three yards in length, from three 
quarters 
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quarters of a yard to a foot in breadth, and from ten to Sect. III. 
four inches in depth, and very viſibly worn away near the 
middle. Formed as theſe were becauſe of the ſteepnefs 
of the ſcarped bank and for an eafier deſcent to the 
current, and pretty certainly formed betwixt the con- 
ſtruction of the fortreſs and the advance of the Romans 
* into Lancaſhire; they would naturally, upon the firſt 
a alarm of the latter, be thought to afford too ready a 
2 paſſage into the town. And the lower part of them ; 
had been cut down into a deep perpendicular. 

The principal entrance into this Britiſh city ſeems to 
have been near the north-eaſtern angle of the field, and 
in the large vacancy betwixt the commencement of the 

| eaſtern and concluſion of the northern ditch. This 
ground was opened in 1765, and the ſoil appeared 
io have been never ſhifted. And the area of the 
| | whole, being twelve acres, three roods, and rel 
- i perches in extent, the Britons filled with houſes for 
k themſelves and hovels for their cattle *, Both of them 
7 would be habitations more ſtrongly built, than their tem- 
. porary huts of reeds or turf. And the former particu- P. * 
f larly were defigned to be the regular barracks of the 
- I garriſon, and would therefore be conſtructed in the moſt 
0 durable ſtyle of Britiſh architecture. They were, as 
— we have every reaſon to ſuppoſe, what the general 
© bouſes of the Gauls and Britons were, great round ca- 
ſt. bins, built principally of timber on foundations of ſtone, 
d and roofed with a ſloping covering of ſkins or reeds?, 
it, But the latter ſeem to have been conſtrued in a ſome- 
g what different form, to have been not rounded but 
< nearly ſquared, and to have contained about ſixteen EL 
rs FOR 1. | 5 * a FR 2 i | 
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Sect. nr. adds by twelve within. Such, at leaſt; was the ground- 


— 


work of a building which was diſcovered within Caſtle- 


field in 1766, and laid in a manner that beſpoke it to 
be Britiſh. About half a yard below the ſurface of | 


the ground was a line of large irregular blocks, 


ſome hewn from the quarry of Collyhurſt, and others 4 
collected from the channel of the river. And under it p | 
were three layers of common paving-ſtones, not compacted F | 
- together with morter, but with the rude and primitive 72 


cement of clay. 
So formed was this ſecret foundation, which Was 


about two yards in breadth and one in depth. And, as 


ſuch; it appears to have been very antient. It was 


plainly laid before the uſe of lithe had been intro- 


omans. For the know- 
ledge of that preparation was firſt communicated to 
us by the latter; as is clear from the preſent remains 
of Britiſh buildings in the iſle of Angleſey and Wilt- 
ſhire, which are all, like the more regular ſtruc- 
tures of the free Peruvians, raiſed entirely without 
the aſſiſtance of lime. The houſes in the weſtern iſles 
of Scotland, to this day, are built of ſtone and ce- 
mented with earth **. And the ſame fort of founda- 


tions has been equally diſcovered about thoſe huge 8 
obeliſks of the Britons near Aldborough in Yorkſhire, i 
which are ſo ſimilar to the ſtones erected frequently 


without their circular temples. A foot below the ſur- 
face of the ground, a courſe, chiefly, of boulders has 


been found at one of them, laid upon a bed of clay; 
four or five courſes of clay and boulders ſpreading ſuc- 


eh 


Ne . by”... 
ITS be. 


duced among us, and conſequently before .the Siſtuntii a 
had been ſubdued by the ; 
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ceffively beneath it, and the whole rude EIT Sect. III. 
forming a buttreſs about the baſis of the ſtone ** hay og 
9 And the Britiſh foundation at Mancheſter, upon 

FE which a ſtrong wall of timber, I ſuppoſe, was originally 

| A raiſed, could not have been the remains of a cabin for 

' & the warriouts, becauſe it was modelled in a ſquare 

| 1 form. It was therefore the ground-work of an hovel 

bor the cattle. And this opinion is confirmed by the 4 
nature of its ſituation. It was placed upon the flope of | 
the bank, and about mid-way betwixt the tunnel and 

the road; as the floor of it had a ftrong inclination to 

the ſouth, and what ſeemed to have been the door-way 

took up one whole fide of it, and was oppoſed to the 

W north. And the ſame ſort of foundations was diſcovered 

in 1765 and 1770 a little lower in the field, and run- 

ning for thirty or forty yards together; a ſingle layer 


. | of ſmall paving-ſtones, bedded equally in clay, reſting 

on the plane of the rock, and covered with, rubbiſh to 

. the depth of a couple of yards. The cabins perhaps 

A were diſpoſed into two of three rows, courſed in right 

i lines from eaſt to weſt, and poſſeſſed the whole of the 
higher ground. This the gracefulneſs of a regular ar- 

: rangement, and the neceſſity of regular walks, would 
naturally occafion. And the conveniency of the | 


vater, and the requiſite attention to neatnefs, would 
place the hovels perhaps in two or three lines be- 
[hind the moſt ſoutherly of the rows, and along the 


* | 

C inclining bank of the river. But the diſcovery of many 
2 blocks of Collyhurſt ſtone, in the foundation, ſhews the 
1 Britons of Mancenion to have ſkirted along the ſite of 


the preſent town with their cars, and to haye repaired 2 


d Wo the rocks of Colly hurſt. The whole clough or 
GY * . woody 
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gan on the ſouth-caſt, and had its firſt road of entrance 


P. 26. 


country around it was one large wood, which began im- 


ranged for 500 miles in length acroſs the country of Gaul, 
Britain, and the fites of which ſtill retain the appella- 
Mancenion. Written Arduen by Cæſar and Tacitus 


Offian in mentioning the woods of Caledonia , it can- 


. HISTORY Book 1, 


woody hollow there appears upon a ſurvey to be nothing 
more than the cavity of a great mine, which firſt be- 


from it. And the Britons were therefore the original 45 
openers of our Collyhurſt quarry, and borrowed from 
it the ground-work of their cabins and the foundations 
of their hovels in the Caſtle-ficld. 

During this application of that remarkable ſpot, the 


mediately on the outſide of the barriers, and diffuſed it- 
ſelf on every ſide **. And the popular denomination of 
it among the Britons will hereafter appear to have been 
Arden. This was the common name of foreſts among 
the Celtæ in general, from the wildly extenſive one which 


or covered more than half the county of Warwick in 
tion of Arden, to the much ſmaller one that ſurrounded 
in ſpeaking of the foreſt in Gaul, and Ardven by 
not be compounded of Ar the prepoſitive article in Cel- 
tick and the ſubſtantive Den, as the oracular 4 


of. the Roman-Britiſh appellations aſſerts it to be ** ; but 
is formed of Ard an adjective, and Ven the Carta as 


Den. The meaning of the name therefore is not, as 
Mr. Baxter renders it, ſimply the hills, or, even as the 
ingenious tranſlator of Offian interprets it, the high 
Hill. Ard ſignifies either high or great, and Ven 
or Den cither an hill or wood 16, Arduen, Ard- 


ven, or Arden“ „then, means a conliderable wood, 
= Hence 


; * | 
i 
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Hence, only, the name became applicable to ſuch Sect. III. 


very different ſites, as the plains of Warwickſhire 
and the hills of Scotland. And it was given, not 
only to the moſt extenſive foreſts, to that which was the 
greateſt i in Gaul or fo confiderable in Britain, but to many 
that were important only within their own contracted 


£ | diſtridts, to the wood of Mancenion, and others. That, 
& particularly, covered the whole ſite of the preſent Man- p. 
cheſter. And all along the ſtreets, which now reſound 


with the voice of induſtry, and are now crouded with the 
retainers of commerce, then exiſted the gloom of a foreſt 


and the ſilence of ſolitude. And a mind tolerably roman- 


tick might long amuſe itſelf with the reflexion, that this 
gloom was never invaded or this ſilence interrupted, 
but by the reſort of ſoldiers to the fortreſs in war, the 
viſits of hunters in peace, or the diſtant ſounds of the 
garriſon converſing in the Caſtle-field ; and that the 
boar and wolf, then (as will hereafter appear) the 
inhabitants of this woodland, were for the moſt part the 


only poſſefſors of it, flumbering perhaps in ſecurity by _ _- 


day on the bank of the preſent church- yard, and roam» 


ing in companies by night over the area of the preſent 


market-place * « 


»CaksAR p. 34, Noſtri memoril, and Richard p. 


K 50 and 42, See alſo b. I. ch. xii. fect. 4.—* See b. I. 


ch. iv. ſect. 2.— Richard p. 50 and Cæſar p. 88, See 


4 


2. Paſſimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque foro, et lautis mugire carinis. 


2 
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1 WS +: HISTORY Book 1, 
- Set. III. alſo b. I. ch. xii. ſet. 2,—* The fides of the Caſtle. 
field and Roman fort do not quadrate exactly with the four 
cardinal points. But clearneſs and brevity oblige me to 
ſpeak as if they did. Horſeley p. 109 and 131.—* Cz. 
ſar p. 89, Oppidum Caffivellauni — ſylvis paludibuſque 
munitum. And this lately continued fo bad a moraſs, 
that even in the dry ſummer of 1765 horſes ſunk up to 
the belly in it.— B. I. ch. ii. ſet 3.— Cæſar p. 92, 
Oppidum Caſſivellauni, — quo ſatis magnus hominum 
pecoriſque numerus conyenerit.—? Mona p. 89 ; Straba 
of the Gallick houſes p. 301; Cæſar, Edificia ferè Gallis 
conſimilia (p. 88); Man- cenion, literally the place of 
ſkins; and Pliny lib. xvi. c. 36,—** See Martin's W. 
Illes, p. 291, ed. 2d. And the Germans in general 
were equally ignorant of lime: Ne cæmentorum quidem 
apud illos uſus (Tacitus De Mor. German. c. xvi.).— 
* Gale's Eſſay on the four great roads, in Leland's Itin, 
P, 28.15 Cœſar p. 92, Oppidum Britanni vocant quam ſylvas 
inpedltas vallo atque foſsà munierunt; and p. 87, The 
Britons ſe in ſylvas abdiderunt, locum nacti egregiè et 
naturà et opere munitum.— B. I. ch. x. ſect. 3.— 
** Ceſar p. 84. and 126, Tacitus Ann. lib. iii, c. 42, 
and Oſſian vol. I. p. 38 &c.—** Baxter's Gloſſar. See 
alſo Camden p. 426. edit. 1607. Dictionaire Celtique 
tom. I. p. 281 and 293.— So Ruthven is pronounced 
Ruthen at preſent.— B, I. ch. x. ſect, 3, k | 
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IV. 


T HIS was the ſtate of the original Mancheſter in the 
Caſtle-field, and this the condition of the country around 
it, when the Romans firſt advanced into Lancaſhire, 
And the town had now been conſtrufted little more than 
a century. In the regular progreſs of their arms from 
the ſouth, and in the year 72 or 73, the Romans at- 
racked the powerful and numerous tribe of the Bri- 


gantes. But Cerealis, the officer engaged i in the attack, 


confined all his efforts to the Proper Brigantes, the inha- 


bitants of Yorkſhire and Durham. And, after ſeveral | 


bloody engagements, equality of valour gave way to 
ſuperiority of diſcipline, and the Britons reluQantly 
ſubmitted *, Thus were the Siſtuntii of Lancaſhire, 
and their northern allies, now ſkirted on the ſouth and 


eaſt by the Romans. And weakened as perhaps they ſtill 


were by their ſtruggle with the warlike tribe of the 
Brigantes, and conſcious of their inability to make an 


effectual oppoſition to the ſubduers of their conquerors, 


they wauld every moment expect and dread an invaſion 
from the Romans. In this ſtate of impotence and fear 


7 they continued till the year 79 ˙. And then one of the 


ableſt officers in the Roman annals, the celebrated Ju- 


lius Agricola, entered their country at the head of 3 


powerful army. 


* * 
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The only Britons that now remained unconquered by 
the Romans, within the preſent kingdom of England, 
were ſuch of the Carnabii as inhabited Cheſhire, the 
Siſtuntii, the Volantii, and a part of the Gadeni and 


Ottadini beyond both. Theſe therefore, the three firſt 


of theſe at leaſt, were the nations which Agricola at- 
| tacked in his ſecond campaign, and the names of which 


his hiſtorian unaccountably ſuppreſſes. 

As Agricola led his troops directly from the Ordo- 
vices of North-Wales, he would previouſly ſubdue the 
Carnabii of Cheſhire, and invade Lancaſhire from the 
ſouth. Victorious over the Carnabii and Ordovices, 
early in the ſummer of 79 he led his troops to the 
conqueſt of Lancaſhire. And he would naturally direct 
His march in two diviſions, and enter the county in two 
places at once. The main body appears to have ad- 
vanced by the way of Warrington, and defeated the 
Carnabii of north-weſtern Cheſhire *, And a conſiderable 


party was probably detached from the army at the 
fame inſtant, croſſed the Merſey at the paſs of Stretford, 


marched along the fields of Trafford and the bank of the 
Irwell, and advanced up ta the town of Mancenion * 

In this exigence, the conduct of the Siſtuntii and 
their allies was very different from the behaviour of the 
Brigantes, They reſolved to hazard no encounter with 
the Romans in the open field. And they confined them- 
ſelves within their woods, hoyering upon the ſkirts'of the 
Raman army, and ready to ſeize eyery opportunity of 
attacking it in the many defiles of their foreſts and mo- 


raſſes, and in the many paſſages over their. æſtuaries and 
kiyers, But their wiſdom was incffeQual to ſave them, 


LETE | ky OS In 
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numerous parties of the enemy that were lurking in 


Agricola purſued the war, and allured by the offers 


26-- 


In the mareh which Agricola made through the whole Set, III. | 
length of their country, he did not afford them a ſingle * 


opportunity of attacking him to advantage. His ſmaller 
detachments conſtantly ſcoured the woods and moſſes 
that flanked the army in its progreſs, and attacked the P. zo. 


them; while the larger or the main body puſhed into - _ +7 
the receſſes of their foreſts, ſtormed their fortifications, _ by 
and ſacked their cities . Of theſe, the ſoutherly 
poſition of Mancheſter would early expoſe it to. the 
attack of the Romans. And in vain did it preſent 
to their arms the ſteep and ſcarped bank of its rivus 
let, its moraſs and its eminence, and the breadth of 
its deep ditch. Terrified by the vigour with which 


which he made them of peace, the Siſtuntii and their 


neighbours ſubmitted, and gave up ſome of their chief. 


tains as hoſtages *, 


" TaciTvs Vit. Agric. c. xvii, Magnam Brigantum 
partem aut victorià amplexus aut bello. In this author, 
who wrote only a little while before Ptolemy, magna 
Brigantum pars refers to the whole of the Proper Bri- 
gantes, who are mentioned only as a part in relation to 
the weſtern or ſubje& Brigantes,—* See Harſeley p. 47. 
— See b. I. ch. v. ſet. 4, — Tacitus Vit. Agric. c. 
xx, Loca caſtris ipſe capere, & ſtuaria ac ſylvas ipſe præ- 


tentare, et nihil interim apud hoſtes quietum pati quò 
minds ſubitis excurſibus popularetur; atque ubi ſatis 


terruerat, parcendo rurſus irritamenta pacis oſtentare. 
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- Set. IV. The word interim, oppoſed to ipſe, implies ſome opera- 


tions diſtin from thoſe of the main army; as the clauſe, 


nihil apud hoſtes quietum pati quo minds ſubitis ex- 


curſibus popularetur, repreſents the Siſtuntii to have 
confined themſelves to their woods and moraſſes, and 


0 have been there attacked by Agricola's detachments, 


And the word æſtuaria, connected with ipſe, ſhews the 
operations of the main army to have been directed 


along the coaſts, —* Tacitus c. xx, Ubi fatis terruerat, 


* 


parcendo rurſus irritamenta pacis oſtentare; quibus 
rebus multæ civitates, que in illum diem ex quo ege · 
rant, datis obſidibus i iram polucre, 


CHAP. 
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chap. . OF MANCHESTER. 
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CHAP, I. 


WHAT MANCHESTER WAS IMMEDIATELY MADE BY 
THE ROMANS, AND WHAT CALLED — THE NA= 
TURE OF THEIR WORKS AT IT—THEIR ST As 
TIONARY OECONOMY LAID OPEN — _ 

AND ALL THEIR STATIONARY RE- 
MAINS AT MANCHESTER | 
POINTED OUT, 


I. 


HE Britons of Lancaſhire being ſubdued in the Sed. E 
ſummer of 79, Agricola reſolved to eſtabliſh forts, 31 | 


and ſettle garriſons in ſeveral parts of their country. 

And he accordingly fixed the ſtations Ad Alaunam and 
Bremetonacæ in the north, Portus Siſtuntiorum in the 
weſt, Rerigonium and Coccium about the center, Co- 
lania on the eaſt, and Veratinum and Mancunium on 
the ſouth. Some were neceſſary to the maintenance 
of his conqueſts in the county, and muſt always have 
been erected by the Romans as they extended their 
empire. Six of theſe are mentioned by the earlieſt ac- 
counts which we have of Lancaſhire, and five by one 
that was drawn up about ſixty years only after the 


reduction of 1t *, Haying been bye of them originally 


Britiſh 


* 
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Seck. I. Britiſh havtrelies, they were now changed into Roman 
| camps. And ſmall garriſons, conſiſting principally_(we 
may ſuppoſe) of the infirm and raw ſoldiers *, were 
lodged in them, while Agricola with the reſt attacked 
the more northerly Britons in the following ſummer. 

In the ſelection of ſites for their ſtations, the Ro- 
mans generally pitched upon ſuch as had previouſly been 
the ground-plots of Britiſh towns. And the fat is 
ſhewn by the names of the camps in their own Itinera- 
ries, near three-fourths of them bearing Britiſh appel- 
lations, and thereby proving themſelves to be erected 
| upon Britiſh fortreſſes. The latter were generally fixed 
-* upon ground, which an intimate knowledge of the 
| country recommended, and therefore the policy of the 

Romans could not but approve. And I have pyeyiouſly 

ſhewn them to have been upon ſuch as the Britiſh Man- 

cheſter afforded, and the woody condition of Britain re- 
T. 32. quired; ſuch as by its poſition on the northern bank of 
a river, and i its gentle declivity to the ſouth or its col- 
lateral points, would give the Romans the whole re- 
flected warmth of our ſun *. | 

On theſe united reaſons, ly” Agricola PR 
lodged a garriſon in Mancenion, in order to ſecure the 
fortreſs and awe the neighbouring Siſtuntii from it, 
while he advanced into the center of the county with 
the reſt of his forces; and afterwards commanded a 
ſtation, to be conſtructed upon it, when the ſucceſsful 
campaign was terminated, and the Siſtuntii and their al- 


lies ſubdued, 
The Roman garriſon in the Caſtle-field would natu - 


rally begin the conſtruction of their camp in the au- 
N tumn 
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Chap. H. OF MANCHESTER, 


the.Metator, the ſoldiers allotted to the buſineſs we may 
image to ourſelves, according to the deſcription given us 
by Vegetius, leaving their ſhields and knapſacks in the 
center of the area and in circles about their reſpective 
ſtandards, and repairing in centuries to the poſts which 
the Præfectus aſſigned. And the reſt of the garriſon 
would be placed at the extremities of the field, to des» 
fend the labourers and themſelves *. 

Adopting the Britiſh mode of building without he 


| ſame neceſſity for it, the Romans founded their rampart 


as the Britons had previouſly fixed their hovels, on 
paving - ſtones bedded in clay. This I diſcerned, on open» 
ing the ſtationary wall in two different parts of it. I 


cut it down from the ſurface to the center and from the 


center to the baſe, in order to ſee the curious conſtruc- 
tion of it within and below; and found all the lime-laid 
parts, in both, riſing from two layers of paving-ftones 
cemented with clay. And the ſame extraordinary pro- 


ceſs has. been diſcovered in other walls of the Romans. 


At the town of Boroughſield on the Foſſe in Leiceſtere 
ſhire, have been dug up foundations that were ſtones ſet 
edgewiſe in clay, and had had a ſtructure of lime-morter 
upon them. At the ſtation of Aldborough in York- 


tumn of 79. The compaſs of it being aorkad out by Seck L. 


> 
* 
8 
93 1 
5 
: 


ſhire, the walls of the town appear to have been built P. [7 


upon layers of large pebbles, placed on a bed of blue 
clay four or five yards in depth. And even the great 
rampart of Severus in the north appears to have been 
conſtructed on the ſame principles. In a part of it that 


bas been opened on Wall-fell near St. Ofwalds, the 
ee have been diſcovered to be laid N and 4, 


46 
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Seft. I. the upper appeared to be cemented with morter *, 


And the fame ſort of foundations remained very com- 
mon in the kingdom for many centuries afterward, the 


old ſteeple of the church at Prees, in Shropſhire, being 


lately found to be reared upon a line of clay and 
boulders immediately above the natural rock. But the 
Roman walls at Mancheſter were not uniformly founded 
on the ſame ſort of cement. The weſtern was laid on 
two beds of blue clay, the lower nearly a foot in depth 
and remarkably ſtiff and ſolid. But the ſouthern was 
laid in two courſes, not of actual clay, but of clay and 
ſand incorporated together, and both lying on a deep 
bed of river- ſand that ſtill retained a little of its origi- 
nal moiſture. And, as clay-morter ſtill remains in oc- 
caſional uſe among us at Mancheſter, ſo the neighbour- 
ing church of Preſton was diſcovered, in 1769, to have 
been erected upon a layer of looſe paving- ſtones · bed- 
ded in ſancC. 

The old materials of the Britiſh banks, ' cabins, and 
hovels would ſupply the Romans ſufficiently with ſtones. 
And with theſe they conſtructed the ſtrong barrier of 
their camp, heaping them together in a very irregular 
manner, and only ſloping the face of it a little. And, 
as the wall was raiſed from the breadth of ſeven or 


eight feet at the baſe, and narrowed to one or two at 
the creſt, they poured their boiling morter upon it. 


This from its fluidity inſinuated itſelf into the many 
openings and hollows of the work, and from its ſtrength 
bound the irregular pieces of ſtone into a firm and ſolid 


wall. And the whole courſe of the rampart in all 


proba- 


3 
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probability was lined with a platform — and termi- Set. I. 


nated with battlements above. 

In making the Roman morter, the ſand was mingled 
with the lime, unrefined by the ſcreen and charged with 
all its gravel and pebbles. Some of the morter, on 
breaking it, appears to have been tempered with pounded 
brick; ſmall fragments of the latter very prettily chequer- 


47 


ing the ſurface, and hem thoroughly incorporated into P. 30 


the ſubſtance, of it. And the lime was not derived 
from the hills of Buxton or Clitherow, which have 
long ſupplied the town with that neceſſary foſſil. The 


Roman is ſtrikingly different from that of both in its co- 


jour, being of a much ſhadier and browner hue. Nor 
would the Romans have fetched it from ſo great a diſ- 
tance, when they might eaſily find it in their own neigh- 
bourhood. A long vein of limeſtone ſtretches acroſs 
one part of the pariſh, and along the confines of New- 
ton, Ardwick, and Mancheſter rownſhi ps. In that of 
Mancheſter it was obſerved many years ago; and 
the diſcovery was briſkly purſued for a ſhort period. 
And in that of Ardwick it has been found again within 
theſe ſix or ſeven years; and Thomas Birch Eſq; ob- 
tained. from it a block of ſtone ſo elegantly veined and 
clouded, that he ordered it to be poliſhed for the chim- 
ney-piece of one of his bed-rooms. Bur, a long time 
dubious whether he ſhould break up the quarry for 
marble or lime, he has now finally reſolved upon the 


latter. And the ſame vein breaks out in many places 
near the Ancoats, many ledges of the ſtone going acroſs ' 


the bed of the Medlock, and fragments being occaſio- 


1 * 
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Ses. V. nally looſened from them by the current. Theſe ap- 
4 — peared lately very numerous there, and, upon any long | 
intermiſſion in gathering them, would be equally ſo 
again, They muſt therefore have been particularly nu- 
merous at the conſtruction of the Roman ſtation, and 
even many of them have lodged in the channel at the 
foot of the Caſtle-field. And, in their neceſſary enqui- 
ies after limeſtone, the Romans would ſpeedily diſcern 
| theſe brown and marbled fragments in the Medlock, 
and find in them a ſupply ſufficient for all their uſes, 
and immediately adjoining to their ſtation. 


| gp * In conſtructing the walls of it, the Romans purſued 3 
1 the method that has been equally noticed in thoſe of 
1 . Lemanis, Verulam, and Old Sarum e, and left holes 
q at certain diſtances in the ramparts. The deſign of 

theſe openings, however, has not yet been aſcertained. 


And, for want of a better reaſon, they have been ſup- 
0 . to be made for the free admiſfion of the air into 
the thick ſubſtance of the walls, in order to dry them ?. 
This cannot have been their original intention, as at 


= . Saliſbury they appear to have been cloſed with ſtone at 

1 the ends, and have been found below the natural ſurface 
=. of che ground at Mancheſter. And they were calcu- 
: 3 * lated, I apprehend, to anſwer a more important purpoſe. | 


The former have been repreſented, as extending quite 
through, the breadth of the wall. But this is a 
miſtake. I was there in 1772, and noted theft atten- We 
tively. They are five or ſix in number; and the facing 
of one fide ſtill remains over two of them. And one, © 
| that was accidentally laid open from end to end, diſcloſed '%S 
the deſign of all. As the Romans carried their ram- | 
. | part * 
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part upwards, they took off the preſſure from the Sec. I. 
parts below, and gave a greater ſtrength to the whole, 

by turning little arches in their work, and fixing the 

reſt of the wall upon them. The holes at Sarum 
were all regular arches, at the diſtance of five or ſix 

feet from each other. And as late as the year 1769 
there was an arch appearing in the rampart of the 
Caſtle- field, a little to the welt of the ſouth-eaſtern. 
angle; and the crown of it Juſt roſe above the 
ground. 

1 The whole ſtation was an irreguler parallelogram. P. 35. 
. | The parallel ſides were equally right lines and equally 
long: but the corners were rounded. The Romans 
particularly affected this figure in the formation of their 
camps. And they eſteemed thoſe as the moſt beau- 

tiful of the ſort, which were juſt one third longer than 
they were broad **. But they ſeldom rounded their 
angles; and Ivelcheſter, Dorcheſter, Cheſterford near 
Cambridge, Little Cheſter near Derby, and our own 
at Mancheſter, are ſome of the few fortrefſes in the 
kingdom where they have. The area of the laſt was 
much ſmaller than that of the Britiſh town. And, 
= while this contained nearly thirteen acres of our ſtatute- 
22 meaſure, that included only about five acres and ten 


perches, or 24, 300 ſquare yards. 


he. eaſtern fide, like the weſtern, is an hundred 
and forty in length. And, for eighty from the north- 
ern termination, the nearly perpendicular rampart ſtill 


carries a creſt of more than wo in height. It is then 


= lowered to form the great entrance, the porta præto- 
ria of the camp **; the earth there running in a ridge, 
| Vor. IJ. E | and 


59 THE HISTORY Book l. 
Set. I. and mounting up to the top of the bank, about ten in 
—— predth. Then riſing gradually as the ground falls 
away, it carries an height of more than three for as 
many at the ſouth-eaſtern angle. And the whole 
of this wall bears a broken line of thorns above, 
ſhews the morter peeping here and there under the 
coat of turf, and, near the ſouth-eaſtern corner, 
has a large buttreſs * earth continued for ſeveral . 
along it. 

The ſouthern ſide, like the northern, is an hun- 
dred and ſeventy five in length. And the rampart, 
ſinking immediately from its elevation at the eaſtern end, 
ſucceſſively declines, till about fifty yards off it is 
reduced to the inconſiderable height of leſs than one. 
And about ſeventeen farther there appears to have been 
a ſecond gateway, the ground riſing up to the creſt of 
| the bank for four or five at the point. The Roman 
„F. 36. camps had conſtantly, about the age of Agricola, a | 
gateway on the ſouth and north, as well as en the 
caſt and weſt **. And one on the ſouth was parti- 
cularly requiſite in this, in order to afford a ready 
paſſage from the ſtation to the river. But about 
ſifty three yards beyond the gate, the ground betwixt 4 
both falling briſkly away to the weſt, the rampart, $1 
which continues in a right line along the ridge, neceſ- 
farily riſes, till it has a ſharp flope of twenty in length 
at the ſouth-weſtern angle. And all this fide! of the = 
wall, which was from the beginning probably not much 4 
higher than it is at preſſ as it was ſufficiently ſc- 
banks before it, appears th 0 
creſted at firſt with an hedge of thorns, a young oak i 1 

1 | eg 4 
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ably over the reſt ; and runs afterwards in a ſmooth 
line, nearly level for ſeyeral yards with the ground 
about it, and juſt ran to the eye in a round- 
ed eminence of turf. Fe 

At the ſouth-weſtern point of the camp, the ground 

* flopes away on the weſt towards the ſouth; as well as 
on the ſouth towards the weſt. And the third fide till 
runs from it nearly as at firſt, having an even creſt 
about ſeven feet in heighr, 'an even ſlope of turf for 
its whole extent, and the wall in all its original con- 
dition below. About an hundred yards beyond the 
angle was the Porta Decumana of the ſtation, the 
ground viſibly riſing up the aſcent of the bank in a 
large ſhelve of gravel, and running in a ſlight but per- 
ceivable ridge from it. And beyond a level of forty- 


the fide, it was bounded by the weſtern boundary of 
the Britiſh city, the _y lope of fifty to the moraſs 
below it. 
On the northern and remaining fide, are ſeveral 
© chaſms in the original courſe of the rampart. And 
in one of them, about an hundred and twenty-ſeven 
yards from its commencement, was another gateway, 
{. opening into the ſtation directly from the road to 
LT Ribcheſter. The reſt of the wall till riſes about 
five and four feet in height, planted all the way with 
thorns above, and exhibiting a curious view of the 


e- rampart below. Various parts of it have been fleecedP- 37. 


irs of their facing of turf and ſtone, and now ſhew the inner 
ak F ſtructure of the whole; preſenting to the eye the undreſ- 
ng 3 E 2 ſed 


five yards, that ſtill ſtretches: on for the whole length of 


31 


riſing from the ridge, and rearing its head confidbr. Sec. I, 
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gh I. ſed ſtones of the quarry, the angular pieces of rock, and 


Pd 


the round boulders of the river, all bedded in the morter, 


and compacted by it into one. And the white and brown 


patches of morter and ſtone, on a general view of the 1 


wall, ſtand ſtrikingly contraſted with the green turf that 
entirely conceals the level line, and with the green 
moſs that half reveals the projecting points, of the 
rajpart -::: -: 


The great 1 of the Britiſh city * "ER pre- 


ſerved along their northern ſide, for more than thirty 


yards beyond the eaſtern end of it, and for the whole 
beyond the weſtern. And, as dle preſent appearances | 
of the ground intimate, they cloſed the eaſtern point 
of it with an high bank, which was raiſed upon one 4 


part of the ditch, and ſloped away into the other. 
The conſtruction of the Roman camp upon a ſinat- 


ler ſcale than that of the Britiſh town, occaſioned the 88 
former to recede internally from the eaſtern and weſtern 
_ barriers of the latter. The garriſon, therefore, 7 
carried on a new foſs from the north-weſtern, and 4 
north-eaſtern angles of their wall, in order to ſecure 
both. And, as the ſoldiers proceeded in the work, 


we may fancy the centurions appointed to ſuperintenld 
it, employed as Vegetius deſeribes them upon the "3 


like: occaſions, regularly examining the line of the 4 
ditch? and carefully meaſuring the depth of the chan- þ be 


nel, with their ten-feet - rods **. The north - weſtern 


foſs was made to ſlope away oak and ſouth, | becauſe || 4 
the Britiſh bank, and the moraſs below it, were 5 
ſufficient defence on the weſt, - But the north-eaſtern, | 
nts no ſuch defence, was Ed away eaſt and welt N 


4 5 | and 


S 
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and for the ſame reaſon carried to a much greater Sect. L 


depth than the other. This ſinks about five feet, and 
That only about two and a half. Both, however, 
were carried on along a part only of their reſpective 
ſides. The north-weſtern return was continued abour 
thirty-five yards in breadth, and filled up in length the 
whole ſpace between the Roman rampart and Britiſh 
bank. And the north-eaſtern was extended as many 
in breadth, and about ſeventy-five in length, even up 
to the great road of entrance into the ſtation. 


' TactTUS c. xx, Civitates—preſidiis caſtelliſque 
circumdate. Here the word Circumdatæ ſhews the 


common opinion to be falſe, which fixes the generality _ 


of theſe forts along the line of Hadrian's future wall. 
— See b. I. ch. iii. ſect. 1. &c.— Vegetius lib. iii. 
c. 3. among Scriptores antiqui de re militari, edit. 1670. 


Veſſaliæ Clivorum in 2 V.—* Horſeley p. 109. But 


Ke | this was not (as Horſeley ſuppoſes it to be) peculiar 
to the Romans as natives of Italy. More than half 


the Romans in the iſland were natives of colder 
countries, as the Gauls, Batavians, Frieſlanders, &c. 
Kc. (See Horſeley's own inſcriptions). And the 
> human conſtitution, as ſuch, would naturally affect a 


1 ſoutherly poſition in the cold, bleak, and wooded ſtate 
= of our iſland at that period. Vegetius lib. iii. c. 8. 
and Cæſar p. 90.— Itin. Cur, p. 109, and Camden 
I < 875, and the map prefixed to Warburton's Vallum 
, Romanum. —? Vegetius lib. iii. c. 8, Super quem ad 
| E 3 3 ſimi- 
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ſimilitudinem muri et pinnæ et propugnacula compo- 
nuntur.— See alſo Camden p. 624. for cæmentum 
lateritiis fruſtulis intritum at Ambleſide, and the ac- 
count of Cambodunum in b. 1. c. 4. f. 1; and ſee Itin, 
Curioſ. p. 96. for the other. — Itin. Curiof. p. 125, 
&c.— Vegetius lib. iii. c. 8. Plates in Itin. Cur, 
See alſo Horſeley p. 145. and Phil. Tranſ. 1759. p. 


13, &c,—** Vegetius lib i. c. 23.— Grævius tom. x 


c. 944.— Vegetius lib. 111. c. 8. 


II. 


THE new fort in the Caſtle-field now became a 


regular camp, and the Romans ſettled a regular gar. þ# 
- riſon within it. But it retained the name of the an- 
tient fortreſs, and Mancenion was only altered into 


MancuniuM '. And even this fmall change in the ap- 
pellation reſulted, merely, from a particularity in the 
pronunciation of the name among the Britons ; as the 
denomination of the town upon the Kennet was ſimi- 
larly changed into Cunetio by the Romans, and the 
Kennet itſelf is ſtill popularly denominated the Kun- 
net among the peaſants of the neighbouring region *. 


The garriſon appears to have once conſiſted, and 


therefore we may reaſonably. preſume it to have been 


 brdinarily compoſed, of a. ſingle cohort. Amid the 
period of uninterrupted peace, which the Romans of 7 


Mancheſter moſt probably enjoyed to the time of their 
departure, there would always be the fame reaſon for 
. 
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And in the Notitia we find ſeventeen different I. 
forming as many garriſons in the kingdom. | 
That which was quartered in the Caſtle-field was Co- 
hors Prima Friſinorum, an auxiliary belonging to ſome 
legion, and the firſt. which had been raiſed among the 
natives of Frieſland. This appears from an inſcrip- 
tion to have been in garriſon there. And therefore 
we may reaſonably preſume it to have reſided on the 
ground, as it continued in the ifland *, even to the 
final departure of the Romans from the ſtation. They 
ſeldom ſhifted the quarters of their troops in Britain, 
as is clear to a demonſtration from rhe hiſtory of the 
twentieth and ſixth legions and a wing of the Aſti. 


Je firſt appears to have garriſoned Deva for nearly 


two centuries ſucceſſively. And the others are found to 


have remained at Eboracum and Condercum for nearly 


three *. 
The auxiliaries of a legion conſiſted both of infantry 


and cavalry, The cavalry, which was double in number 
to that of the legion *, was thrown into independent 


troops of four or five hundred men. And the infantry 
was exactly the ſame with that of the legion *, and, like 


it, was divided} into ſeveral cohorts. But thoſe of the 


latter were ten in number ?, and thoſe of the former only 
eight. The eight cohorts of the Batavi are expreſsly 
mentioned by Tacitus, as the auxiliaries of the four- 
teenth legion*. And, upon a ſubject ſo minute in it- 
ſelf and fo little explained by the Romans, ſuch a no- 


tice, unoppoſed by any other evidence, carries a deci- 
_ te authority with it. And none of theſe eiglit was 
YO L 4 | diſtin- 
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keeping the ſame number of troops in the ſtation. Sect. II. 
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Sec. II. diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as one of the legionaries 
was, by the title of primary and a double complement 
of men. Each was diſcriminated only by the name 
of the people of whom it conſiſted, and by the order 
of ſucceſſion in which it had been raiſed among them, 
And-each contained nearly the ſame number, As, 
then, the whole amount of the ten legionaries in 

infantry, during the ſecond, third, and fourth cen- 
turies, was exactly fix thouſand one hundred ?, and 
that of the eight annexed auxiliaries preciſely the 
ſame; each of the latter had ſeven hundred and 
ſixty-two men. And, if the firſt-raiſed cohort of the 
Frifians had, as we have every reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that every corps of Romans in the iſland ordinari- 
ly had , its entire complement with it; the gar- 
riſon of Mancunium conſiſted of feven hundred and 
$ Sxty-rwo foot- ſoldiers. But, ſince about three hun- 
dred and fifty of theſe were regularly abſent from the 
ſtation, and placed upon duty at fome diſtance from it, 
as I ſhall ſhew hereafter **; the real garriſon could 
have been only about four hundred, And, ac. 
cording to the praQtice of the Romans in their camps, 
eight men out of every century, thirty-two in all, con- 
tinned upon guard in the Caſtle-field from fix in the 
evening to fix in the morning; being fixed at their 
poſts within the camp by the ſound of the trumpet, 
relieved every third hour by that of the horn, 
and kept alert at their ſtations by the appainted walkers 3 
of the rounds 
The whole SRO + of the area within was . 


4 with cabins, conſtructed Probably of timber on foun- 
dations 
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dations of ſtone, and roofed with tiles, ſhingles, or Sekt. II. 
ſtraw **. But the prætorium, or pavilion of the com- 
mandant, would be erected in a ſuperiour ſtyle. The 
barracks of the reſt would be carried in regular lines 
towards and on each fide of it. And the ſeveral pa- 
yilions of the centurions, and the ſtandards of the 
c-nturies, muſt have riſen regularly over the whole. 

Lach cabin of the ſoldiers was large enough to con- 

tain a band of eleven men; and as many. were quar- 

tered in each, ten under the government of one, P. 41. 
and the latter denominated the dean of the reſt **, 
Each, I apprehend, was large enough to contain more, as 

it is evident from ſeveral inſcriptions, and would be 
without them, that the Romans in general, the com- 

mon ſoldiers as well as the officers, had their wives 

and children along with them. And the number of 
cabins in Mancunium was probably fifty or ſixty ® 

in the whole, including the hoſpital for the ſick, the 
workhouſe of the armourers, the magazine for the 

corn, and the repoſitory for arms. Formed by theſe, - 

one principal ſtreet croſſed the area obliquely from 

eaſt to weſt, and another, a ſubordinate one, flanting 

from north to ſouth. The former began at the prætorian 

= gate, led down to the front of the prætorium, and termi- 
nated behind it at the decuman. The latter commenced at 9 
20 9 the water- gate, and ſtretched away to the entrance 
which opened into the road for Ribcheſter. And both 

vere in all probability very narrow. Such was the 

ſtreet which Mr. Horſeley meaſured exactly from one 

range of ſtructures t6 another, betwixt the very viſible 
foundations at the ſtation of Amboglanna or Burdoſwald * 
in Cumberland. The outer walls of the barracks there 7 
were 
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Sec. Ul. were twenty-eight inches in thickneſs. And the clear 


P. 42. 


apening between them was only thirty-two in width **, 


Ihe name is differently read in Antoninus. Some 
MSS. exhibit Mamucium, ſome Manucium, and others 
Mancinium or Mancunium ; and the agreement of Ri- 
chard (fee b. I. ch. III. ſ. 1.) with the MSS. that pre- 
ſent the laſt readings ſhews thefe to be the right appel- 


lation. Itin. Curiof. p. 60.— See ſ. 3.— See b. I. 


ch. xii. ſ. 5. Cheſhire N* 3. in Horſeley, and Anto- 
nine's Iter 2.; Ptolemy and Notitia. See alſo ch. vi. 


£ 4. and ch. xii, ſ. 5. b. I. Horſeley p. 87. Ve- 
getius 1. II. c. vi. and vii. where he ſpeaks expreſsly of 


the Qrdinatio Legionis Antique.—? Hiſt. lib. I. c. 59. 


"ſe. 4 — B. I. ch. v. f. 2. — Vegetius J. III. c. 


viii. — Vegetius 1. II. c. xxiii. and Tabernacula vet 


Casi l. Il. c. x. and Horſeley p. 152.—'* Vegetius 1. 
II. c. xiii. — ** Vegetius ib. See alſo Grævius tow: x 


c. NXXVIiIG—"* * of I m 
II. 


THE open ground of the Caſtle-field, which lay on 
three ſides about the barriers of the ſtation, | would 


| naturally be applied to a variety of purpoſes. And all 7 


around them many of the Roman officers and ſoldiers 
appear to have been interred. In the beginning of the 
laſt century was diſcovered a ſtone, which was the ſe- | 

pulchral 
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| pulchral monument of one of the former, CandidusSeR. III. 
PFideſius, a centurion of the garriſon, who died here 1 
his 21ſt year *. It is thus delineated by Camden, 4+ N 


5 CANDIDI 


FIDES.. . 
III 


9 5 
4 | and was inſcribed YT ot 3 


Dis Manibus 
Centurionis Candidi Fideſii 
Annorum 20 
Menſium 
Dierum 4. 


To the Shade 
of the Centuri rion Candidus Fideſius | 
Aged 20 years 
» 5 > 20nd 
And 4 days. 


About nineteen years ago a labourer, collecting gra- 
vel near the eaſtern boundary of the field and on the 
higher edge of the ſlope, found an urn containing a 
quantity of bones. It was compoſed of fine clay, was 
neatly glazed within and without, and, under a flight 
molding which encompaſſed the upper part of it, had 

ſome unmeaning circles and ill-wrought figures emboſſed 
upon it. And it had no inſcription. But from the ap- 
Ty TO pearance 
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Seft: III. pearance of the bones, which were extremely ſmall, and 


even as little as thoſe of a chicken, the contents of the ; 
urn could never have belonged to any human being, I 
ſuppoſe, and were only the remains of a favourite animal. 


And ſuch have been equally found in an urn, at a 


place which I ſhall ſhew hereafter to have been the an- 
tient Cambodunum of Yorkfhire * ; the bones being 
very little and yet evidently entire. An urn ſo 
filled is a ſingular diſcovery in itſelf, 1 believe, and 


- almoſt the only one of the kind that has been made in 
the iſland. And ſuch an act of regard to a little fa- 


vourite perhaps{ was never very common among a peo- 
ple, whoſe genius was too much ſteeled to the finer 
feelings of humanity by the philoſophy of a perverted 7 
patriotiſm, the practice of a relentleſs heroiſm, and the 
attendance on ſanguinary diverſions *. 

In the ſpring of 1765, was found another Gopulchral 
veſſel at the ſame extremity of the field, though on the 
lower part of the declivity, and among the artificial 
ſoil that had been heaped upon the perpendicular face 
of the ground. It was diſcovered about ſeven feet be- 


low the ſurface, at the bottom of a narrow hole, which | 


Was little more than the veſſel in diameter, and had 
been filled up again with the ſhifted earth. And it 


reſted on the rock, covered with a lid of the ſame, and 


placed in two veſſels of much coarſer, materials; and 
incloſed a quantity of aſhes. All the urns were frac- 
tured before they were diſcerned ; but nearly the whole 
of the former was preſerved, and is {till kept in the 
Duke of Bridgewater's houſe at Worſley. This is a 


_— 7 not quite equal in capacity to a quart, and 


- containing 
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containing only fifty- four ſolid inches and a half within, Set TH. 

It therefore incloſed moſt probably the aſhes of a child: 

But the circumſtances of attentive care, mentioned above, 

intimate them to have been that of a conſiderable of- 

ficer in the garriſon. And I have previouſly obſerved, 

that the Romans in general, the common ſoldiers as 

well as the officers, had their wives and children along, 

with them. It is not formed, however, in the uſual 

figure of an urn, but in that of a modern baſon. 

And urns of ſuch a model, though a little uncommon, 

have been diſcovered equally in London, Cornwall, 

4 and other places. Ours is compoſed of very fine clay, 

XZ and is ſimilar to the brown china of Staffordſhire, but P. 44. 

more brightly coloured, and of a ftrong coral hue. And, 

ornamented with fanciful figures and devices, it has 

the name of the maker R upon it thus in ſmall * 

= Roman capitals, apvocis: % _ 2 

Other or the ſame. We: of the field were em! 

ployed in the ſupport of military diſcipline,' by the 

erection of honorary monuments and the infliction of 

diſgraceful puniſhments upon them. The latter, ac- 

cording to the general cuſtom of the Romans in their 

camps, would be confined to the ground which lies on 

the weſtern fide of the ſtation, the delinquents being 1 

conducted through the decuman gate, and puniſhed imme- | I. | 

diately without the rampart *. And, at the execution of | 

ſuch as were capital offenders, the muſicians of the gar- 

riſon aſſiſted, and continued all the time ſounding the 

charge of war. But the erection of honorary monu- 

ments was probably confined to no part. Few perhaps 

were erected in any. And only one has been diſcos _ 
„ vered. 


5 


= "DRE: MICTURT n 


Seck. HI. vered. It was found in the beginning of the laſt cen» 
wm. but was removed or deſtroyed before the middle 
of it '. The inſcription, however, had been previouſly Ml 
copied by the Warden of the Collegiate Chureh, and 
was thus inſerted in the laſt edition of the Bri: | 
tannia: ; 


COHO. 1. FRISIN 
2 MASAVONIS 
£ XXIII. 
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And it obviouſly mentions the ſirſt cohort 0 the F fin ahs; 
and proves it to have been ſtationed in the Caſtle- field. 
P. 45. This, the important part, is certain. The reſt is not 
ſo. The former half of it is thus read by Horſeley, 
Cohors Prima, and by Ward, Cohortis Prime, Fri- 
ſinorum; as the latter is thus interpreted by both, 
Centurioni Marco Savonio Stipendioram 23. But 
both are miſtaken in part. Neither has | remarked 
the vacancy betwixt the letter P and the figures xgyii. 
There ſomething has been eraſed by time, which ought - 
to be ſupplied in the reading. And as the interval 
cannot be filled up by the word Stipendiorum at large, 
becauſe it is either expreſſed by the abbreviature SP 
or was not expreſſed at all, it requires the inſertion of 
ſome other word which will agree with the figures 
xxiii. The inter poſition of this betwixt the letters and 
numerals entirely precludes any connection between 
them. And the former can never be conſidered as the 
3 5 abbre- 
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abbreviature of Stipendiorum.” They can be taken on- Sed. In. 
| 1y for the initial letters of two diſtin words, I think, OY 


and as put for Sepulchrum poſuit. And both occur 
in inſcriptions on the funeral ſtones of the Romans 
among us. Nor is the name of the centurion, as the 
above-mentioned gentlemen have given it, Marcus Sa» 


vonius, but, as the inſcription ſnews it to be, Marcus 


Savo. And the critick has no right to ſuppoſe a cor · 
ruption when there is no reaſon for a correction, or an 
abbreviation, when there is no > occaſion for an addi- 
tion. | 
Thus ſtated, the former part may be * in this man- 
ner, Cohors prima Friſimorum Centurioni Marco Savoni 
ſepulchrum poſuit, and the latter be ſupplied in this, 


Vixit annos 23. And, thus inſcribed, the ſtone appears to 


have been neither a monument of honour to the living 
nor a cenotaph to the dead. It was an honorary; mo- 
nument erected over the grave of Marcus Savo, who 
was a young Friſian officer in the firſt Friſian cohort, 
and died in his twenty- fourth year. And it was erect- 
ed by the common act of the garrifon, in an honour- 
able, regard to the memory of an hopeful * ſub 
ordne officer. 

But that large projection of the bank of the Med 
lock, which commences near the ſouth- eaſtern and 
ſouth-weſtern points of the ſtation, appears to have 
been applied to the moſt capital uſes. Lying within 
the two angles of the camp, and forming an agreeable 
addition to it, it was naturally the ſite of all the offices. 


And | in 1771 were here found ſome remains of w— 
Which 
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868; Ii. which the nature of the conſtruction and che difcovery 
of coins equally marked to be Roman. 

A little ta the weſt of the ſouth-eaſtern angle, and 
directly oppoſite to the ſmall bridge on the other 
fide of the river, as the workmen were levelling the 
bank for a wharf, and proceeding to the eaft, they 
came to a large ſtone, like the pedeſtal of a pillar, but 
all plane on the ſurface. It was about two feet nine 3 
inches acroſs at the baſe, and gradually decreaſed up- 
wards by four ſtages, as it were, of eight inches, three 
and an half, one and three quarters, and one and an 
half, in length, to two feet three inches, two feet, and 
one foot nine. It was placed on a flooring feven or 
eight inches thick, which was made with pieces of 1 
ſoft red rock, and bedded in clay. And it was nearly | ; 
twenty fire yards diſtant from the preſent edge of the 

Eight feet immediately to the eaſt of this was a 
building, equally with the ſtone about two below the 
ſarface of the ground, and floored with a Roman ce- 
ment of morter and pounded brick. This was nine 
inches in thickneſs, and reſted on a body of marle 
about as many in depth. And the whole building was 
about twenty feet long and ten broad.—Nine to the 

. eaſt of this was another flooring, two or three lower 
in the ground, and a cake of the ſame cement and 
thickneſs. It lay upon looſe earth, but was covered | 

with flags. And the whole was about ten feet broad and 
thirty long. The exteriour wall of both buildings was 
diſcovered on the northern fide, running parallel with 


the river. That of the former was about two feet three 
| inches 


— — DD — — — ro 
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J. | inches in thickneſs, and that of the latter about four. Sect. III. 


regularly dreſt, the upper ſhallow and the lower deep. 
d And, having extended nearly in a right line about 
* thirty feet, it then turned in a fair angle, and pointed 

towards the river. In the former building was dug up 


: only one flooring; but in the latter three. Below the 
my | pavernent deſcribed above, and in the looſe 6arth on 
je 7 which it lay, were found, as the pillars of it, large 
\. blocks of a mill-ſtone grit and ſquare tubes of ſtrong 
« tile. And the firſt flooring lay on all theſe ; the in- 
, MF tervals between the tubes and blocks being entirely 


d filled up with earth. The latter were ſuch as we have 
= noticed before in the Britiſh foundation at another 
„t end of the field, and like them, I ſuppoſe, brought 
| down by the floods of the Medlock. And the former 


l 1 | were about ſixteen inches in height and ſive in diameter; 

and filled up with morter that had once been fluid: 
- Three of theſe were found together, ſtanding erect; 
e and two of them ſo formed with projections as to make 
„a third by their union. And theſe and the earth all 


reſted upon a ſecond flooring, another cake of the ſame 
cement, near two feet in thickneſs, and lying upon a 


1 body of this earth, which was covered with the ſecond 
'Y flooring, all unbroken and entire, were diſcovered three 
or four regular pillars of flag and tile. The firſt was 
placed about fix feet to the ſouth of the northerly wall; 
and the ſecond about ſeventeen inches to the ſonth of 
that. Six feet eaſtward was another; and about ſeven- 
teen inches north of this were ſome remains of a fourth. 


ſecond bed of rubbiſh about three in depth. In the 


Vor. I. F T wy 


This roſe about three high, and was formed of ſtones ©* 
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Seck. III. They were compoſed of a ſquare flag, then two layers of 


Wr 


tile, each tile being about two inches thick and eight 
ſquare, and afterwards of flag and tile in four layers 
alternately, all laid in morter and pounded brick, And 


they roſe from twenty-two to thirty-two inches in 


height, cloſely ſurrounded on every fide with the looſe 
earth ; and lay, as it lay, upon a third flooring, made 
of pure and unmixed morter, three inches in thick- 
neſs, and having a layer of red ſand below on the na- 
tural ground, 

About a yatd to the eaſt of the more eaſterly build» 
ing, was diſcovered a third, but all a mere maſs of 
confuſion. And in the broken ruins of it were dug up 
a couple of Roman coins, and three round tubes of tile. 
Theſe were found in the ground, with their morter 


adhering to the outſide of them, and each about fix- 


teen inches in length. They had plainly been formed 


in molds, were hooped as it were with circles on the 


outſide, and narrowed from a diameter about four inches 
at one end to two at the other. And by this means 


they were calculated: to be, as they were found, each 
Inſerted into each, and forming one long pipe. 


What, then, was the deſign of theſe three buildings 
and the ſtone? Clearly Roman, they were as clearly 
ſome of the appendages belonging to the ſtation. And 


the buildings, particularly, ſeem to have been the 
 Cowltall, the ſlaughterhouſe, and the larder of the 


garriſon. In enquiries of this circumſtantial and pri- 
vate nature, however, we muſt not expect demonſtra- 


tion. And a probable conjecture is the higheſt point of 


certainty to which we can aſpire, 
1 
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It was the ſecond building probably; that was che dell. III. 4 
gaughterhouſe of the ſtation. Such a ſtructure the 
Romans would neceſſarily have in the Caſtle-field. And 
they would naturally place it about the ſite of this; 
within the irregularly ſeinicircular projection of the 
river-bank, below the level of the fortreſs; and on 
the edge of the water. But, what ſeems to- amount 
nearly to a poſitive proof, cloſe to it, near the ſouth- 
weſtern angle and along the north-eaſtern ſide of it, 
were found great quantities of bones heaped together, 
and chiefly of oxen, ſheep; and cows What the 
particular deſign of the two inferiour floorings was, 
covered as they were with ua maſs of earth, perhaps we 
muſt not pretend to explain. And indeed they ſeem 
not, in any view of the building, able to ſerve a 
ſingle purpoſe whatſoever, except only to prevent the 
burrowing of rats from the river. Many tiles alſo were 
ſound in the ruins that had round holes in them; ſome 
larger and ſome ſmaller ; and others; that were made 
with a bend for channels. The. former were probably 
the vent-holes, and the latter the ducts, by which the 
blood on the floor diſcharged itſelf into the ſoughs, 
and. was conveyed into the river. And one fough, I 
am informed, was OY obſerved 1n the build- 
ing 
This, then, was in all probability the ſlaughterhouſe 
of Mancunium. And the accompanying ſtructures on 
the weſt and eaſt would naturally bear an affinity to it, 
and be the larder and cowſtall.—In the moſt eaſterly 
of them, the three long tubes of tile, inſerted into one 
— and laid in the ground with morter, were evi-/ 
| F 2 dently 
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II. dently placed as a channel. And — alſo found, 
nas in the ſecond building, ſeveral fragments of coarſe 


tiles formed into hollows, and calculated for the ſame 


- purpoſe. Theſe were the drains probably for all the 


fluid filth: of the cowſtall. And the cattle, that were 


flaugbtered for the uſe of the garriſon, were probably 
kept here after they were taken from the paſture, and 
properly prepared for the knife, In the ruins of the 


ſecond edifice was found a large knife of iron, with an 
handle of ſtag's horn. And in thoſe of the more 

weſterly one was picked up the. beam of a balance, 
all of braſs, and fitted with an hook at one end. That 
perhaps was the carving knife of the butcher, and this: 
the balance of the larderer, with which he meafured 
every ſoldier his portion ; the beam being very flight, 
and capable of weighing about half a pound. The 
ſecond. and third buildings, as the ſlaughterhouſe and 

cowſtall, would conſiſt only of one large room each; 
and no partitions were found in either. But they were 
in the firſt; and, as a larder, they would be wanted 
in it. As a larder alſo, it needed only what it had, a 
ſingle flooring of Roman cement; becauſe the drainings 
of the ſlaughterhouſe would effectually divert the rats 


of the river from it. It had nothing therefore but the 


dampneſs of its poſition, to guard againſt. And, placed 
as it was ſo much higher than the ſlaughterhouſe, one 


flooring would be fully ſufficient for this purpoſe. 


In this view of the buildings, the eaſtern being the 
eowſtall, the middle the ſlaughterhouſe, and the weſtern 
the larder of the Roman garriſon ; the ſtone, which was 
placed about two yards to the weſt of the laſt, will 

0 | have 
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have its proper uſe and place. It was my found Seck. ves. - 


in its original ſite, being fixed (as I have ſhewn) on 
a regular baſis of red rock and clay. And it is fo 
much in miniature what our market- ſtones are upon a 
larger ſcale at preſent, that I cannot but think it in- 
tended for a ſimilar purpoſe ; as the ſtated point, to 


- which the ſoldiers repaired every day for their portions 
of meat, which were cut and weighed at the larder, 


and afterwards diſtributed at the ſtone. Nor has Ve- 
getius, that curious detailer of the military ceconomy 
of the Romans, neglected to give us an hint concerning 
theſe minuter parts of it. Speaking of the preparation 
requiſite in a camp for ſupporting a ſiege, he particu- 
larly directs all the live ſtock of the garriſon, except a 
few fowls for the fick, to be killed, and carried to the lar- 
der; omne animalium genus, quod incluſum ſervari non 


poteſt, deputari oportet ad lardum. And it ſhould 


afterwards, he ſays, be diſtributed among the ſoldiers 


by officers appointed for the purpoſe, ut adminiculo ca- 


rnis frumenta ſufficiant *?, 
Thus was the ſouth-eaſtern part of the projection 
taken up probably by the cowſtall, ſlaughterhouſe, and 
larder of the garriſon. In the ruins of them was found 
a Roman chiſſel of iron, ſhaped like our preſent chiſſels, 


and fitted for the reception of a wooden handle. And 


the ſouth-weſtern, which has never yet been dug into, 
was equally occupied in all probability by the ſtables 
of the officers, rooſting-ſheds for the fowls, and other 
conſtructions of a ſimilar nature. Only, at one point of 
this, was found a few years ago what ſeemed to have 
been a part of the Roman proviſion for a ſiege. Againſt 

| F 3 ſuck 
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Sec. III. ſuch an occaſion Vegetius ſhews his countrymen to have 

os at carefully collected the round ſtones of the rivers, and 

to have lined the walls of their ſtations with them: 

ſaxa rotunda de fluviis, quia pro ſoliditate graviora ſunt, 

, et aptiora mittentibus, diligentiſſimè colliguntur, ex 

j quibus muri replentur. The ſmaller were ſent againſt 

| the enemy either from the hand or ſlings. And the 

larger were launched from their engines. The former 

, have been frequently found in the Roman camp of Ca- 

malet, and ſometimes by half a peck at a time ; though 

there are none ſuch in all the parts of Somerſetſhire 

about it, And a great quantity of the latter was found 

all together at Mancheſter, when the duke of Bridge- 

water. began his works in the Caſtle-field ; gathered from 

| the bed of the Medlock, and repoſited on the bank of 

= it, lying in a large heap. immediately Raider the Reiriſh 
rampart, and fairly turfed over by time 


— — — —— pee Da Rr ER 1 PO 


P. 46. Britannia, edit. 1607, p. 611.— See b. I. ch. iv. 
ſect. 1. — Some inſtances however occur, as of Au- 
guſtus, Pliny lib. viii. c. 42; of Hadrian, Dio p. 1159, 
and Spartian in p. 10, Hiſt. Aug. Script., Paris, 1620; 
in Montfaucon's Italian Diary p. 83. Henley's 2d edit. ; 

and in Horſeley p. 340. — Within the circle, on 

| which the veſſel ſtands, are ſome characters rudely 

3 ſcratched with a ſharp tool, and ſeeming to form Avittii, 

| perhaps the name of the perſon whoſe aſhes the urn 

contained. And in Phil. Tranſ. 1759, p. 13. we have a 

| tin patera thus rudely inſcribed with a tool, — 5 Vegetius 

lib i. g. 23.— Vegetius lib. ts Ce 22.— Mr. Holling- 
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worth's MS. in the publick library at Mancheſter p. 35 Seck. III. 


a rude eſſay towards an hiſtory of the town, and 


written about the year 1650. — Horſeley p. 301 and 
331.— See Sepulchrum in an inſcription N* 8. Weſt. 

moreland, and Poſuit and Ponendum curavit in p. 273, 
p- 303, p. 274, p. 322, and Oxfordſhire, in Horſeley. 
—* Vegetius l. iv. c. 7.— I have the chiſſel in my own 
poſſeſſion, and alſo the ſtag's horn handle of the Roman 
carving-knife. The blade of the latter being looſe, it was 
ſtolen at the firſt diſcovery, —** Vegetius 1, iv. c. 8. and 
22, and Itin. Cur. p. 142, IN bo 


One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing and permanent parts 
of the Roman character, though it has been little at- 
tended to, was a regular religiouſneſs of ſpirit, This 
is that accompliſhment of the mind which reflects the 
higheſt honour upon it, as it is the full reſult and 
united power of all the virtues blended together. For 
this, probably, did the great Father and object of 
all religion ſelect the Romans from the common 
maſs of mankind, and give them the empire of the 
globe. And ſo livelily did the principle operate within 
them, and ſo actively was it diffuſed even through the 

camps of their ſoldiery, that nine tenths of their ſta- 
tionary relicks in Britain are only monuments of their 
piety and memorials of their devotion. 

The Roman garriſon of Mancumum, therefore, muſt 
naturally have had ſome particular building for the pe- 
Hodical ſervices of religion. Perhaps only a cabin of 

F 4 the 
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the offices of publick devotion, it would be fixed within 
the walls of the ſtation, and near to the pavilion of the 


commander and the ſtandard of the garriſon. The 
latter was always placed cloſe to the former *. And near 


to both was 2 temple or chapel in every ſtation, in 
which altars were erected and religious rites per- 


formed *. ns 


But in every ſtation altars were nl raiſed, as 


private gratitude for paſt or private ſupplication for fu- 


ture favours directed. Theſe ſeem never to have been 
placed within the compaſs of the walls, There was 
no room for them within. They were therefore fixed 
without, and in ſuch places as ml or convenience re- 


commended. 


But of theſe, or of ſuch as ſtood in the temple, only 


one js known to have been diſcovered at Mancheſter *. 
And that has a curious jaeger on the plane of i 


which runs thus, 


FORTWAE 
CONSERM 

TRI 

Le SENECIA ; 
NIVS MAR 1 
AIs 2LEG " 
VI. VICT: 


It was ! 2s the 8 witneſſes, by Lu- 
cius Senecianus Martius, a centurion of the ſixth le · 
gion, and of chat parucway brigade 3 in it, which for its 

gallantry | 
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33. 

| was ſurnamed the Vidhitious, which paſſed Sect. IV. 

over From Germany to Britain e. the year 120, — * 

and marched into Scotland before 140 | I 
The route, which this legion would tw take 2 

into Scotland from the ſouth, was by London to Lin- +5 


coln, York, and Bincheſter on the eaſt, . or to Litch- 3 
field, Mancheſter, and Penrith on the weſt. Theſe = 
were the only direct roads that the Romans then hdl 
into the north *. And by theſe the legionaries would 9 
march in ſeveral diviſions. The garriſons of the larger Fo. 


ſtations would otherwiſe have been diſtrefſed, and 
thoſe of the ſmaller rendered utterly unable, to af- 
ford them the requiſite quarters. And, while one of 
the diyiſions perhaps halted at Mancheſter, a cen- 
turion of the corps took the opportunity of erecting 
this altar, 
Such I apprehend to be dhe actual date of it, more 
antient perhaps than that of any other altar, and almoſt 
of any other monument, in the whole compaſs of Roman 
Britain. And with this notion every circumſtance in the 
inſcription ſeems perfectly to accord, the ſtructure of p. 3. 
the letters in general, the punctuation and complication 
of ſome of them, and the centurial mark in the middle. 
The letters are of a good form and well-rounded, and - 
better in this reſpect than the generality of the cha- 
rafters in the inſcriptions of Antoninus Pius“. The 
points alſo, being merely the round dots or periods, be- 
ſpeak an higher antiquity than the angular, triangular, 
and leaf- like ones of Antoninus's inſcriptions; as the * 
uſe of the periods only, in the former, has more the 
: caſt. of antiquity, than the mixture. of all four in the 
| latter. 
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latter And the complications for UN in the firſt line 
and VA in the ſecond are as little involved and mo- 
dern, as thoſe for NT, DR, and 10 in the inſcriptions . 
of Antoninus“. | 

The centurial mark, indeed, may ſeem by its uncom- 


mon form to fix a late date to our inſcription. And fo 


thought a conſiderable critick in antiquities . But ſo 


he thought, I apprehend, for want of ſufficient atten- 


tion. The centurial mark muſt have been originally 
CENT, CEN, or CE ; and the letters of the laſt would 
often be inverted, to diſtinguiſh it from the ſignatures 


of prefix names. It thus became 79, and the moment 


that complications began was formed into a character 
which partook equally of both, the very ſame that ap- 


pears on the Mancunian altar. This is older, becauſe 


P. 4. 


it is nearer to the original ſignature, than > the cen - 
turial mark of Antoninus. And it occurs not upon 
any other inſcription within the iſland, | but is found 
with ſome little variation upon many on the continent“. 
And, if this cypher had been the invention of later 
ages, it could not but have appeared upon ſome of the 
many inſcriptions that we have of them. | 
Erected then about the year 120, the altar was con- 
ſecrated by the centurion to Fortune, in grateful ac- 


| knowledgement to the Divinity that had ſo often pre- 


ſerved him in the hour of danger. And to this Deity 
have ſeveral altars been raiſed in Britain by the hand of 
miſtaken piety. We have three dedicated to Fortune 
alone, a fourth to Fortune and other Deities, and a 
fifth to the Fortune of the Emperor ; and all five in 


ſuppication of future fayours. And we have three 
| others 
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in Scotland, being inſcribed to Fortune the Preſerver ; 
and another, which was found in Cumberland, being 
addreſſed to Fortune the Redux or Re-conduRor *3. 
And it is pretty remarkable, that four of theſe were 
erected by perfons who had been of the fame corps, 
and even of this the fixth legion, the altar at Man- 
cheſter, another lately diſcovered at Cambodunum ** 
a third by Julius Ralticus, and a fourth by e 
Romanus; and that the two firſt and the laſt of theſe 
were raiſed by centurions of that legion. 

But it is more obſervable in this altar, though it has 


never been noticed by any of the numerous deſcanters 
upon it, that it has no focus for the ſacrificial fire. It 


is evident therefore, that no victims were deſigned to 


be conſumed, no libations to be poured, and no in- 


cenſe to be burnt, upon it. Two others only of the 
fame nature have been diſcovered in the iſland, one 
dedicated to Jupiter and the Emperor at Dorcheſter 
in Oxfordſhire, and the other, like this, to the Goddeſs 
Fortune at Carrawbrugh in Cumberland **. And all 
three therefore were appropriated to the oblation of 
prayers from them, the preſentment of the fruits of 
the ground upon them, or both. 
Erected upon one of theſe deſigns, the Mancheſter 
altar ſeems to have ſtood near the eaſtern extremity of 
the Caſtle-field, and perhaps on the edge of the avenue 


f 75 


others in gratitude for the paſt; the Marennian, and one Sed. IV. 
which was diſcovered about thirty years ago at Netherby — 


that led up to the principal gate of the camp. It had P. 5e. 


thence been thrown down the bank of the river, but 


luckily met with a ſoft part of the channel, and was 
8 8 | got 
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'SeR. IV. not broken by the fall. And there it lay undiſturbed 
and unknown for many ages, the lettered ſide lying 
upon the ground, and an oak ſpreading out its roots 
above it. In that ſituation it was found in the year 
1612 The ſtone is twenty-ſeven inches and a quarter 
in length, fifteen and a quarter in breadth, and nearly 
eleven in thickneſs. And, what ſeems a full argument 
of the haſte with which it was originally formed, and 
remarkably coincides with the ſuppoſition concerning 
its date before, it has neither capital nor baſe, and only 
— 2 large plane in front bordered on either fide by a 
molding. It is charged with a common præfericulum 
on the left edge, and with a common patera on the 
right; and is {till preſerved in the e hall 


of Hulme. 


Grævius tom. x. c. 1044. compared with Vegetius 
lib. iii. c. 8.— * Grevius c. 1044.— Dr. Stukely has 
converted this altar into two, Itin. Cur. p. 5 5.— * Gale's 

A Antonine p. 47.— * Horſeley Scotland N* 4. and p. 79. 
| 5 — * See b. I. ch. v. ſect. 4.—” Horſeley, Cumberland 
We Fig. 46, and perhaps Suſſex Fig. 1, Trajan's; Northum- 
x berland Fig. 77, and probably 59 (ſee pref. p. xiv.), Ha- 
| drian's; and Scotland Fig. 1, 3, 16, 25, and 26, Antoninus's. 
— Horſeley, Scotland Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5.—? Horſeley, 
Scotland Fig. 2 and 25. and Northumberland Fig. 7. 
See alſo the imperial Inſcriptions in Gruter and Reineſius. 
— '* Horleley p. 189. and plate N' 1. p. 189.— 11 See 
Horſeley, Northumberland N* 71.—** See Urſatus, 
| where it alſo appears in its natural peſition,—*? Phil. 
1 Ns Tranf. 


* 
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(Horfeley Fig. 1. and p. 352).— ** See b. I. ch. iv. ſect. 
3.— © Horſeley, Northunbertand Fig. 55 and 78.— 
1* Horſeley, Northumberland Fig. 32. p. 218, and Ox- 


fordſhire Fig. 1. p. 537-— See Mr. Hollingworth's 


NMS. p. 3. 


V. 


While the whole area of the Caſtle- field was thus 
applied to a variety of uſes, the low level of ground, 


+1 
Tranſ. 1763. P. 134, and Horſeley, Northumberland Fig. Sect. IV. 


32. p. 240, and Cumberland Fig. 68. See alſo a bath, 
or an altar in it, dedicated to Fortune” in Yorkſhire 


P. 50. & 


which is directly to the weſt of it, would naturally be 


uſed as a paſture by the Romans. Lying along the 
fertilizing currents of the Medlock and Irwell, and juſt 


under the high bank of the ſtation, it offered them an 
excellent paſture. Such they neceſſarily wanted in the 


immediate vicinity of their camp. And ſuch therefore 
they would readily embrace in this, and turn the live 
ſtock of the garriſon into it. Bounded by the two 
ſtreams on two ſides and an half, and terminated by the 
ſtationary moraſs and an hedge on the reſt, it muſt have 
contained an ample extent of ground, and ſufficient for 
all their purpoſes. And there their cattle continued 
in ſafety, ranging along the fruitful and well-watered 
peninfula, and feeding under the immediate eye of their 
maſters ;, a ready ſupply for the -conſamption of every 
day, and conſtantly recruited from the more diſtant 
parts of the country 


Many 
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; | Set. v. Many coins have been occaſionally diſcovered - about 


he ſtation in the laſt and preſent century, and many 
have been lately found in the precincts of the town. 
But none of them were uncommon, I believe. Only, one 
was of that ſpecies of brals medals, which has C. 
CAESAR DICTATOR. upon one fide and VENI VIDI 
VICI within a laurel wreath on the other; the ſuppoſed 
forgery of modern craft, and branded, but perhaps too. 
univerſally, as the mintage of the famous Paduan.— 
A large Roman ring of gold has alſo been diſcovered 
in Caſtle-field *.—And about fifty years ago was thrown 
up by the plough a ſword of iron, very well preſerved; 
and five feet, five inches, and a quarter in length. The 
handle is eighteen inches and a quarter long, and four 
and a quarter in circumference, lined all round with 
ſome ſoft pieces of wood, and covered over with leather; 
is terminated by a large ball of iron, about a pound in 
weight, at one extremity; and croſſed by an iron 
guard, twenty inches and a quarter in length, at the 
>» other. And the blade, which is forty-ſeven long, car- 
* __ ries a double edge, is nearly two in breadth at the guard, 
and tapers gently away to a ſharp point. The whole 
weapon, lighter than the ſtone-made Celt that is deſ- 
cribed before, and equally with it deſigned to be 
wielded by both hands together, is ſeven pounds and 
eleven ounces in weight. And it is plainly Roman, 
being very like the ſword that is deſcribed upon a 
Roman monument diſcovered in London; and is now 
repoſited in the elegant and magnificent muſæum of 
my friend, Aſhton Lever Efq. of Alkrington *, 


But 
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But in the month of May 1972, cloſe to the ſecohd Sed. v. . 


lock of the Irwell, and about two miles from Caſtle- 
field, was found a Roman Bulla of gold. It was diſ- 
covered in deepening the channel for the paſſage of the 
boats, buried about a foot deep in a ridge of gravel. | 


And it is repoſited with the ſword in Mr. Lever = 


Muſeum. 

This wellknown ornament of the Roman bog was 
made originally of leather among all ranks of people, 
I apprehend ; as ſo it continued among the inferiour to 
the laſt, And, though it has never been ſuſpected, it 
was plainly, I think, intended ar firſt for an amulet ra- 
ther an ornament. That lively ſpirit of religiouſneſs, 
which I have noticed before in the genius of the Ro- 
mans, was greatly tinctured with ſuperſtition. And they 
hung amulets about the necks of their ' children, re- 
preſenting different parts of the human body, and even 
thoſe which are characteriſtick of man. Upon the ſame 
principle, aſſuredly, bullas were originally made in the 
form of hearts And, what ſeems a full evidence 
that they were amulets, they were frequently impreſſed 
with the figure of the ſexual parts beſides *. 

But they did not always retain the form of an heart, 
any more than they were always compoſed of leather. 
As the wealth of the ſtate and the riches of individuals 
increaſed, the young patrician diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
a bulla of gold, while the common people wore the 
amulet of their anceſtors *. And the figure of an heart was 
laid aſide for that of a circle. The bullas then became 
ſo generally round, and ſome even bearing the impreſſion 
01 an heart upon them, that there are not many of the 

original 
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"Set. V. original form, 1 believe, to be found in che cabinets 
39 the curious. But many are preſerved of the 
other; and one, particularly, was diſcovered about 
40 years ago in Lancaſhire, being accidentally picked 
; p by a lady in the ſtation of Overborough *. And, 
Ml when once the form had varied from an heart to a cir- 
1 cle, the gradation was eaſy from a cirele to a ſegment 
oᷓc it. There was ſome fantaſtical reaſon, no doubt, the 
| ſuggeſtion. of the original ſuperſtition, for uſing the 
former. And as good an one would eaſily be found 
in the reveries of religious folly, for adopting the lat- 
ter. Our Mancunian bulla is of this figure, and the 
only one that I know of in the kingdom. Very few 
indeed have been found within it. I recolle& none at 
preſent,” but our own and the Overborough bulla. And 
_ many cannot be expected. The leathern, that were 
© 1M loſt, muſt long ſince have periſhed. And what can we 
FF hope for of the golden, when they were thrown off at 
the age of puberty, and a patrician's ſon was not likely 
E-- to come over and ſerve in the armies before? They 
can be expe&teÞon!y from the ſors of patricians ſettled 
| in the iſland, and employed in the civil or military of- 
== ces of the country. And the nn on theſe was in 
Au probability ſmall. | | 
| But it is very remarkable, that ible only! two which 
4 | | aälare known to be diſcovered in Britain ſhould both have 
3 ceen found in Lancaſhire. And ours at Mancheſter is 
| much more curious than the other. Many have been 
Collected on the continent in the round or Overborough 
| figure; but none, I believe, in that of a ſegment. And 
| it enables us to correct a prevailing miſtake concerning 
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- theſe little implements. It is univerſally afſerted by t the. Sect, * 1 


criticks, that the bulla was hollow for · the reception of 
an amuletꝰ. But, as I have already obſerved, the amulet 
was the bulla itſelf. And our own ſerves to confirm 
the notion. When! it was firſt found, it was nearly en- 
tire, and, if it had ever had any relick or raliſman in- 
cloſed, would ſtill have retained it. Bur, on enen 7 
ing the cavity within, nothing could be found except a 
few particles of ſand, that bad infinuated themſelves {t 
the only breach in the whole, a ſmall puncture at rhe 
bottom. A. ik. And the whole! is ſomething more tan 
naree and twenty ſhillings i in intrinſſ ck value. The, two 
flat ſides are decorated a little differently. Bath haye 
ſegments of concentrick cireles engraved upon them. 
One, however, is embelliſhed only with plain ſtrokes 
| of che gra ver betwixt the ſegments. And the other has 
ſtars radiating between them, executed in au elegant 
taſte, and interchangeably pointing upwards and down-- 
wards. This therefore was the Front of the bulla, the 
ſide which lay uppermoſt as it reſted on the breaſt, 


And I give this view of f it here 
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* See b. I. c. 6, ſ. 2. — Itin, Curiof, p. 55. — A 
Roman ſword was alſo dug up a few years ago at Bad- 
bury in Dorſetſhire (Camden c. 63), — * Montfaucon 
L*Antiq. Exp. tom. III. yer: I. p. 69. — See two in 
Montfaucon's plate, ibid. — Signum de paupere loro, 
Ins Juvenal calls it. — Four in Montfaucon, and two 
} ave an heart upon them. — * Rauthmell's Overbo- 
ron gh, p. 99—100. — See Montfaucon, reſting on 
the authority of Macrobius. — ** This, and almoſt aun 
the e hieces that come afterwards in the Hiſtorv. were 
volun arily and obligingly engraved for it by Mr. 


William Macaulay, a young gentleman of Mancheſter, 


who ng ingenious in his taſte and ingenuous in 
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A DISCOVERY MADE OF GREAT IMPOR TANCE ro 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF ROMAN-BRITISH ANTIQUI= | 
TIES — THE GEOGRAPHY OF ROMAN BRI- 

' TAIN ASCERTAINED — THE GREAT» 
ER ROADS ACROSS IT, BRITISH - 
OR ROMAN — AND THE GE» 
NERAL ROADS OF THE 
ROMANS IN LAx- 5 
cASsHIRE. 


- 
4 * 
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H E only accounts that had deſcended to us con- P. 53. 

cerning the Roman ſtations and roads within the 
iſland, in the year 1757, were the Geography of Pto- 
lemy, the Itinerary of Antoninus, the Imperial Notitia, 
and the Anonymous Chorography. But in that year 
the ſcience of Roman antiquities received an extraordi- 
nary illumination, from the diſcovery of a work which 
contains a very curious account of Roman Britain, and 
exhibits to us a new Itinerary for the whole of it. And, 
what greatly enhances the value to a Roman - Bri- 
tiſn antiquarian, the latter is more antient than that of 
Antonine, more extenſive in its deſign, ang more Cir- 
cumſtantial in its execution. 2 * 
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This appears to have been the ſurpriſing collection 
of a monk in the fourteenth century, who, having the 
n travel, had the good fortune to meet with and 
the good ſenſe to preſerve theſe invaluable remains, 


But in an age when general curioſity was little awake, 


and antiquarianiſm had flambered on for ages, being 
perhaps originally confined within a few MSS, thoſe 


_ afterwards reduced to one probably, and that tranſported 


out of the kingdom to which alone it had any relation; 
the work was in the moſt imminent danger of periſhing 
for ever. And in this ſtate Mr, Bertram, an Engliſh 
gentleman, diſcovered it at Copenhagen in 1747, and 
immediately acquainted Stukeley with the fact. 
Work, a copy of which 
had' been tranſmitted to him, and with a ſpecimen of 
the hand- writing, which Mr. Caſley of the Cot- 
tonian Library pronounced to be of the fourteenth 
century; the Doctor ſollicited, and Mr. Bertram made, 


a a publication of it. In 1757 Dr. Stukeley publiſhed a 
tranſlation of the Itinerary with a comment in quarto, 


from the tranſcript. And, in the beginning of the 
ſubſequent year, the whole was printed at Copenhagen 


from the original MS, and a few copies were immediate- 


ly ſent as preſents into England ?. 
The £19 e was Richard, a native of Cirenceſter 


but a monk of Weſtminſter, and the author of many 


4 1 3 1 3 


The title of the book is Britannicarum Gentium Hiſtoriæ Anti- 


qu Seriptores tres, RicaR DUs CogixENSsIs, Gildas Badonicus, 


Ner nius Banchor enſis; and at the cloſe it is ſaid to be printed, Hauniæ, | 
Typis Ludolphi Henrici Lillie, Anno ſalutis 17 58, Menſe Januario : 
ani! Ong copy was font to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

5 ieren 
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_ hiſtorical and theological pieces. And that the work is Sect. 1. 
— 


genuine needs no proof. All the embodied antiqua- 
rians of the fourteenth and three ſucceeding cen- 
turies, could not have forged ſo n a detail of 
Roman antiquities. | 

Whence Richard compiled it, we know not; or whe- 
ther he found his authorities in England or at Rome, 
to which place he had a ſpecial licence to travel. He 
has thought proper to ſay nothing of either. He only 
refers, and he refers frequently, to his vouchers, 
Ptolemy and his cotemporary writers, the tradition of 
the mn antient monuments, documents, and hiſto- 
ries*. And the Itinerary, in particular, he declares 
himſelf to have collected from ſome remains of records, 
which had been drawn up by the authority of a certain 
, Roman general, and left by him for the uſe of ſucceeding 
ages 

The date of theſe muſt be the period of the Itinerary. 
And Dr. Stukeley carries the ra of both to the time 
of Agricola's command in the iſland, whom he ſuppoſes 
to be the Roman officer here ſpoken of, and to whole 
days he thinks the general aſpect of the Itinerary to 
look * But theſe are ſurely reaſons of too feeble a 
nature, to ſupport ſo weighty a concluſion: And the 
many parts of the work, as many there are, which are 
later than the age of Agricola, directiy refute the ſo ße 
Pofrian. 5 

The eighteen nen which Richard has e 
to us, all unite to form an entire Itinerary. No ſin- 

gle part ſtands forth of a different texture from the 


FO And the whole refers itſelf to one period. . It P. TH 
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Sect. I. was compoſed after the wall of Hadrian, and even after 
at of Antoninus, were erected; becauſe it expreſsly 
. mentions both. This neceſſarily reduces the date of 
it below the year 138, the firſt of Antoninus's reign. 
_ | = And it was drawn up when the Romans retained their 
WW =  _ tations on his wall and beyond it, and when they had 
—_ proſecuted their roads and conqueſts along the eaſtern 
_ coaſt of the iſland as far as Inverneſs. Two of the 
eighteen Itinera traverſe all the country betwixt Inver- 
neſs and the friths. And, as ſuch a road could not 
have been made or ſuch an Iter compiled in the days 
of Agricola, who advanced the Roman empire very 
little beyond che Tay“, ſo could neither have been 
done much later than the reign of Antoninus Pius. 
We have the poſitive authority of the ſame author, who 
"ſpeaks aſſuredly from records, and whoſe particular 
mention of the year is a full argument that he does, that 
in 170 the Romans deſerted all the country ws lay to 
- the north of Antoninus's wall 
This reaſoning, therefore, confines the date of the 
- Itinerary within a ſmall eircle of years. Drawn up 
after 138, it was equally drawn up before 170. And 
this obliges us to aſſign the conſtruction of the roads 
beyond the Tay, and the compoſure of an Itinerary, for 
„ them, to the only one that could execute either, Lollius 
Urbicus, the well-known governor of the iſland under 
: Antoninus Pius: This officer, being ſent into the iſland 
nin 140, immediately paſſed the former bounds of the 
3-7 LN empire, and invaded the country that lay to the north 
of the friths. Betwixt them Agricola had formerly 
ecrected a line of forts. Theſe had not been deſtroy- 
RY '- 5 ed; 
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ed; and Lollius joined them together by a long ram- Sed. I. 
part **. Agricola raiſed them; before he advanced be- 
 yond the Tay to the Grampian mountams''; and 
Lollius ſeems to have acted in the ſame manner. He 
ſeems to have erected his wall in the year 140 125 and P. 56. 
then to have extended his conqueſts beyond it. And 
theſe he appears to have proſecuted up to Inverneſs. 
Uiſtory, or Time the deſtroyer of hiſtory, has been 
very unjuſt to the memory of this gallant officer, and 
ſcarcely given us any intimation of his ſignal vic- 
tories. But, that he galned conſiderable advantages 
over the northern Britons, is plain from the teſtimony 
of Richard, who expreſsly mentions the glories that he 
acquired by his victories in Britain, and from the con- 
current atteſtation of Capitolinus, who ſays that he con- 
quered theB ritons. And theſe actions were eſteemed 
ſo important and honourable by Antoninus, that he 
aſſumed the name of Britannicus on his coins. That 
he alſo carried his arms to Inverneſs, may be eaſily 
ſhewn. He only to the days of Prolemy can be ſup- 
poſed to have paſſed the limits of Agricola's conqueſts, 
and to have fixed a garriſon there. And he did it; a 
Roman ſtation being there in the days of Ptolemy, and 
expreſsly mentioned by him under the name of ITrzxo- 
rey Enpedſomedey or the winged camp. That this was 
placed in or about Inverneſs, the Geography of Ptole- 
my ſuggeſted **, and the Itinerary of Richard evinces *”. 
And here, as at the utmoſt boundary of the Ra 
empire and the moſt northerly point of acceſſible ground, 
Prolemy, or ſome of the Roman officers, made the 
G 4 _ aſtronomical 
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Sect. I. altregioinical obſeremion which he has given us in the 


fecond chapter of his eighth book. 
To Lollius, then, the Romans owed the ſubjection 


of moſt of the countries beyond the friths, and Ptolemy 
the opportunity of having an obſervation made at In- 
verneſs. To him they were indebted for the continu- 


ation of their military roads to the latter, and we for 
the Itinerary which meaſures them and Richard hap- 
pily preſerved. And in it Lollius has left a ſerviceable 


monument to poſterity ; uſeful to the memory of his own 


actions, which it has been the means of reſcuing from 
oblivion, and of which it will be now a perpetual re- 
cord; and very uſeful to the antiquarian critick. The 


very diſcovery of a new Itinerary would have been of 


conſiderable importance to the ſcience of antiquities, 


| had it been of as late a date as Antonine's confeſſedly 


is, and even as much later as, from the mention of 
Conſtantinople and Maximianople, It actually appears 


to hel” ; had it been even as ſhort as that i in its no- 


tices, and as uncertain in its numerals. By the colla- 


tion of one with the other, much that was wrong 
might have been rectified, and much that was doubt- 


ful aſcertained. But we have it with almoſt every 
poſſible advantage. The numerals are in general exact, 
the notices given in it are many and curious, and its 
date is equally certain and early. It was compiled as 
early as the middle of the ſecond century, in a period 
when we have ſcarce any informations concernihg the 
iſland from the Roman hiſtorians, and the Roman em- 


Pire among us was in its greateſt glory and at its fartheſt 


extent; when the Romans had carried two walls 
2 acroſs 
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acroſs the iſland; poſſeſſed all the nou to the two friths, Sd. I. 


and all the north-eaſt up to Inverneſs ; and had one great 
road, that nearly traverſed the whole country from In- 


verneſs to the Land's- end. | 
This Itinerary has thrown a particular luſtre upon 


the Roman antiquities of Lancaſhire, and acquainted 


us with one whole road, a part of another, and two or 


three ſtations, that we were ignorant of before. And 


under the guidance of it and the other Itinerary, and 
with the occaſional aſſiſtance of Ptolemy, the Notitia, 
and Ravennas, I ſhall endeavour to point out the mY 
of the Roman ſtations in general within the county; 


deſcribe ſuch in particular, whether within or without i * 22 


as were the firſt ſtages from Mancheſter; and, only men- 
tioning the roads that iſſue from the former, carefully 


trace through our own pariſh thoſe which extend be- 
twixt the latter ** 


"Stukely* s Comment P- 6.— P. 2, 4, 18, 24, 28, 
29, and 32.— P. 35, Ex fragmentis quibuſdam a duce 
quodam Romano conſignatis et poſteritati relictis.— P. 


12 and 71.— The only diſſonant parts are theſe, which P. 58. 
ſufficiently of themſelves betray the interpolating hand 


of Richard: Iter 1, Verolamio municipio 12 [unde fuit 
Amphibalus et Albanus Martyres] ; Iter 3, Camoloduno 


Colonia 9 [Ibi erat templum Claudii, Arx triumphalis, 


et imago victoriæ Dez]; Iter 4, Eboraco Municip. 
[olim Colonia Sexta]; Iter 11, Iſca Colonia 9 [unde 
fuit Aaron Martyr]; &c.—* See appendix, 4, 9, and 


10 Itinera.— Tacitus Vit. Agric. c. 22, 29, and 38. 
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—*P, 52; and fee b. I. ch. Xii. ſ. 2. Richard p. 


52,— Tacitus c. xxiii.— Horſeley p. 158.— Ta- 
citus c. xxiii and xxix — Horſeley p. 203 and 32. 


—*+ Richard p. 52. and Hiſt: Aug. Scriptores p. 19. 


Patis 1620.— P. 50 of Caſaubon's remarks upon Ca- 


pitolinus ibid.— ** Horſeley accordingly conjectured it 
to be a little to the north of Inverneſs.— - Iter 9 and 
10.— P. 9, a Conſtantinopoli uſque &c. and p. 20. 
Bertius. See a miſtake therefore in Gale, Horſeley, and 
others, who merely from the title of the work, and in 


direct contradiction to theſe paſſages, have ſuppoſed it 


to be written under one of the emperors that bore the 
name of Antoninus, and particularly under Caracalla 


the laſt of them.— In Richard is a Map of Britain, 


drawn up by himſelf (as he fays) ſecundum fidem mo- 


numentorum perveterum. This Mr. Bertram thinks 
ſuperiour to all the reſt of Richard's Commentary, for 
the curiouſneſs and antiquity of it (Preface). And it 


is a great curioſity undoubtedly, being (I believe) the 
© oldeſt map of the iſland that is now extant, and the only 


old one of Roman Britain. Maps of the iſland, how- 


ever, were not uncommon in Richard's time. He him- 
ſelf ſpeaks. of ſome, as recentiore ævo deſcriptas and 


. generally known (p. 3). And this is but of little value. 
It is frequently inaccurate. It frequently contradicts 


its own Itinerary. — ** Richard alſo drew up an hiſtory 


of England, under the title of Speculum hiſtoriale de 
geſtis regum Angliz. The hope of meeting with 


diſcoveries as great in the Saxon hiſtory, as he has 


given us concerning the preceding period, induced 
me to examine the work. A MS. copy is pre- 


„ | | ſerved 
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ſerved in the publick library at Cambridge, Ff, 1, 28, Sect. I. 


* * 
a & 


containing 516 pages. But my expectations were 


greatly diſappointed. The learned and deep antiquarian P. 59. 


I found funk into a mere novice in hiſtory, ſometimes 
the copier of Huntingdon, but generally the tranſcriber 
of Geoffrey. Deprived of his Roman aids, Richard 


ſhewed himſelf to be as ignorant and injudicious, as 


any of his illiterate cotemporaries about him. 


. * 
* 


To delineate the Britiſh- and Roman geography of 


the iſland, has frequently attracted the attention and 
engaged the application of our antiquarians. But their 
induſtry has been hitherto exerted to little purpoſe. A 


deep cloud has ſettled npon the general face of our 
country in thoſe antient days. And the few ſcattered 
rays, with which it has been hitherto enlightened, have 


_only ſerved to make the darkneſs more viſible to us. 


The Commentary of Richard, however, will now ena- 
ble us to diſpell the thicker part bf the gloom. The 


poſition of each Britiſh tribe, and the extent of each 


Roman-Britiſh province, we may now aſcertain with 
ſufficient preciſion. And the whole interiour diſpoſition 


of Roman Britain, before as well as after the conqueſt 
ol the Romans, may be ſketched out with a pretty ac- 
_ curate hand. Some little darkneſs muſt always be ex- 


pected to infold the antiquarian in his ſearches. And he 
ſhould conſtantly oblige WIE to the taſk of think- 


ing over his work. * 
The 
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Se. II. The Roman conqueſts among us were divided, in 
general, into higher or weſtern and into lower or eaſtern 
Britain, the one being ſeparated from the other by a 
line that was carried through the length of the iſland *, 
They were alſo divided, in particular, into the fix pro- 

+» vVinces and diſtinguiſhed by the fix denominations of 
Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, Flavia, Maxima, 
Valentia, and Veſpaſiana. And a regular Itinerary, the 
firſt perhaps of Britain, appears to have been drawn 
up by Lollius for the whole. 

P. 60. * Britannia Prima comprehended all the country that 
lies to the ſouth of the Thames and Severn, and of a 
line drawn from Creeklade or its vicinity upon the one 
to Berkeley or its neighbourhood on the other; included 
eleven nations of the Britons, and contained about 
thirty-ſix ſtations, ſubje&t to Rutupæ or Richborough = 
the provincial capital. — The Cantii generally poſſeſſed. 
the exact compaſs of the preſent Kent, being bounded 
by the Thames on the north and the Lemanus or 
Rother on the weſt *, and acknowledging Durovernum, 
Cantiopolis, or Canterbury for their capital; but once 
croſſed the Thames, and annexed London, and all the 
ſouthern parts of Middleſex, to their dominions *. And 
the Regni reſided in Suſſex and Surry ; and Regnum, 
Regentium, or Chicheſter appears from its name to have 
been their metropolis*®. Immediately. to the north of 
theſe were the Bibroces or Rhemi; who originally oc- | 

cupied only the ſouth-eaſtern parts of Berkſhire, from 1 
the Lodden or its neighbourhood on the weſt to the 
Thames on the eaſt, and had Bibroicum, Bibracte, or 
Bray for their capital; but "afterwards ſubdued the 

2 Regni, 
1 
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a town in Surry '. And contiguous to them on the 
weſt were the Attrebates, ſpreading nearly over all the 


remainder of Berkſhire ; were bounded by the Lodden 


or its neighbourhood on the ſouth-eaſt, the curving 


bank of the Thames on the north-weſt and weſt, and 


the hills of Eaſt-Ilſley,' Lambourne, and Aſhbury, 
or their vicinity, on the ſouth ; and owned Calleva or 
Wallingford for their chief city. The Segontiaci in- 
habited the little remainder of Berkſhire and the ad- 
joining north of Hampſhire, the Cunetius or Kennet 


flowing through their dominions in the former, and 


their principal town being Vindomis, Vindonum, or 
Silcheſter in the latter. The Proper Belgz enjoyed 
the reſt of Hampſhire, held all Wiltſhire, except a ſmall 


diſtri on the north-weſt, and had Wincheſter for their 
Venta or head-town. But theſe appear to have attacked 
the Segontiaci before the Roman arrival, and to have 


ſeized their dominions ; all the poſſeſſions of the latter 
being pretty plainly attributed to the former by Ptolemy. 
The Durotriges or Morini lived in Dorſetſhire, and 
had Durinum, Durnovaria, or Dorcheſter for their 
capital. And the Hædui filled all Somerſetſhire to the 


Aſtuary Uxella, Bridgewater Bay, or the river Ivel on 


the ſouth ; the ſouth-weſt of Glouceſterſhire, to the 
hills of Wotton-Under-Edge or its vicinity; and the 
Porth-weſt of Wiltſhire, to the Avon and Creeklade *. 
'\ Theſe, however, appear from Ptolemy to have been 
Qbdued by the Belge, their country being expreſsly 


_ 


93 
Regni, and transferred the imperial ſeat to Noviomagus, Seft. IL 
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: 5 — caſt of the Thone **, and along the north of Cornwall 
as far as the river Cambala, the Camel, or Padſtow 


Harbour. The Carnabii ſpread over the remainder 
of the north of Cornwall, and over all the ſouth-weſt as 


far as Falmouth Haven. And the Damnonii poſſeſſed 


originally the reſt of Somerſetſhire , the reſt of Corn- 
wall, and all Devonſhire. But, before the coming of 
the Romans, the Damnonii had ſubdued both the Car- 
nabii and Cimbri, and uſurped their dominions *f. 

Britannia Secunda comprized all the country that 
lies beyond the Severn and Dee, contained three tribes 
of the Britons, and reckoned about twenty ſtations un- 
der Iſca or Caerleon its capital. The Silures inhabited 


originally the counties of Hereford, Radnor **, and 


Monmouth, and the ſmall portion of Glouceſterſhire 
which is to the weſt of the Severn, and acknowledged 
Caer Gwent in Monmouthſhire for their metropolis ; but 


afterwards conquered both the Ordovices and Dimetz, 


who bordered upon them. The former at the Roman 


invaſion poſſeſſed all North-Wales, the counties of 
Montgomery, Merioneth, Caernarvon, Denbigh, and 
| Flint (except a ſmall part of the laſt adjoining to 


Banchor and belonging to the Carnabii), and thoſe 
parts of Shropſhire which are to the ſouth and weſt 


of the Severn 3 but previouſly poſſeſſed ſome contiguous 
regions of Flavia, which ſhall be ſpecified hereafter *7, 


And the latter inhabited all the reſt of South-Wales, Ty 
the counties of Cardigan, Pembroke, Caermarthen, _ 
and Brecknock; and Muridunum or Caermarthen was- 
their capital. N | SOR 
. 3 Flavia, | 


"& 
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Flavia, or (as it was firſt denominated) Cæſari- Set. II. 
enſis , or (as it is therefore called in the Notitia) Fla- : 
via. Cæſarienſis, took in all the central regions of the P. 2. 
illand, was limited by the two other provinces on the _ | 


| fouth and weſt, and by the Humber, Don **, and 
Merſey on the north, and had about eight tribes and 
fifty ſtations within it.— The Trinovantes reſided in the 
counties of Middleſex and Efſex, Londinium or London 
being their chief town. And beyond the Stour, the 
northern boundary of Eſſex, were planted the Iceni®*, 
conſiſting of two nations. Of theſe, the Cenomanni in- 
habited rhe counties of Suffolk and Cambridge, perhaps 
the north of Bedfordſhire to the Ouſe on the ſouth, 
certainly the ſouth of Northamptonſhire to the Nen 
on the north, and the whole of Huntingdonſhire and 


—— — 


Norfolk ; being limited on the north by the Nen, and 
having Caſter near Norwich for their Venta or firſt 
city. And the Coritani occupied the remainder of 
Northamptonſhire, all Leiceſterſhire (except a narrow 
line of it on the weſt, which belonged to the Carnabii), 
the whole of Rutland, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby 
counties, and the little portion of Yorkſhire which is to 
the ſouth of the Don *? ; and Rage or Leiceſter was their 
metropolis **. The Caſſii were originally maſters only 
of all Hertfordſhire, all or the reſt of Bedfordffure *?, 
and the adjoining parts of Buckinghamſhire **, haxi an | 
Verulam in all probability for their capital; but before 
the Roman arrival extended their dominions, ſeized the 
kingdom of the Trinobantes and the country of the 
Dobuni *', and removed the royal reſidence to Camu- 
lodunum or Colcheſter in Eſſex . The Dobuni or Lows 
landers 
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Sect. I. landers appear from their name to have firſt poſſeſſed 
= SORE 


P. 63. 


only the ſouth of Glouceſterſhire, and had Corinium 


or Cirenceſter in it for their head- city; but afterwards 
extended their authority over the north of Glouceſter- 


ſhire and the ſouth-weſt of Warwickſhire, over all the 


extent of Worceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire, and the 


_ remainder of Buckinghamſhire, reaching up to the 
weſtern frontier of the Caſhi *?, and ſtil} retaining 


Corinium for their capital. The north of Glouceſter- 
ſhire, and the whole of Warwickſhire and Worceſter- 
ſhire, were pretty certainly occupied by a people whom 
I ſhall mention hereafter **; as the whole of Oxford- 
ſhire, and the greateſt part of Buckinghamſhire, were 


in all probability poſſeſſed by the Ancalites ** And 
the Carnabii ſpread over the reſt of Flavia, and had 
Vriconium or Wroxeter for their metropolis **. 


- _ 


33 Valentia included all the country that was bound- 


ed by the two walls and the two ſeas, contained five 
tribes, and had ten ſtations under its capital. — The 
Ottadini inhabited the whole extent of Northumber- 
land, except the ſmall part of it that was to the fouth 
of the wall, all Mers, half of Tweedale, and all Lo- 
thian ; being bounded by the wall of Antoninus on the 


north, that of Hadrian on the ſouth **, and the Tweed 


on the ſauth-weſt ; and having their chief town at Bre- 


menium, or Riecheſter in Readſdale. The Gadeni oc- 
cupied the little portion of Cumberland that was be- 


yond the wall, Tiviotdale, Tweedale up to the Tweed, 


and Cluydiſdale as far at leaſt as Lanerk on the north- 


welt ; and their firſt city was Curia, or Corsford by 


Lanerk: And the * held all Anandale, Nithiſ- 


rn | dale, 
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dale, and Galloway up to the Dee, and perhaps the Sect. II. 


ſouth-eaſtern ſide of Kyle and the ſouth-weſtern of 
Cluydiſdale. But beyond the Dee refided the No- 
vantes, ſpreading over all the reſt of Galloway, and 
acknowledging Lucophibia or Whitern as ſupreme. 
And to the north of three of theſe tribes, the Novantes, 
Selgovæ, and Gadeni, were the Damnii, poſſeſſing all 
Carrick; Cunningham, and Renfrew, the reſt of Kyle, 
| and the remainder of Cluydiſdale; a chain of moun- 
tains, formerly denominated Montes Uxelli, running all 
along the ſouth, the barrier betwixt them and their 
ſouthern neighbours; and the rampart of Antoninus 
ranging along their northern border. 

All the region then which was bounded by the 
two ſeas, the wall of Hadrian on the north, and the 
Merſey, Don, and Humber on the ſouth ; and which 


contained the whole counties of Durham, Lancaſter, 


and Weſtmoreland, all Yorkſhire except a very ſmall 
portion on the ſouth, all Cumberland except a little 
angle on the north, and a narrow flip of Northumber- 
land on the ſouth ; was entitled Maxima, or (as the 

Notitia and Richard's Itinerary call it) Maxima Cæſari- 
enſis It comprized the Brigantes, Volantii, and Siſtun- 
ti. And it included about thirty ſtations, beſides the 


line of the forts at the wall, and was ſubje& to Ebo- P. 64, 


racum or York. The Siſtuntii inhabited the whole 


compaſs of our own county, and the ſouthern parts of 


Weſtmoreland. The Volantii poſſeſſed the remainder 
of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland. And the Brigantes 


enjoyed the whole of Durham, and all Yorkſhire to | 


the Don and the Humber. The ſixth legion appears 
to have been ſettled at York as early as 140. And that 
Val | H f city 


: 
[ 
| 
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Sect. IL city was raiſed as early to the fame dignity under the 
Roman government, which Iſeur or Aldborough had 


previouſly enjoyed under the Britiſh *7. 


Dio p. 794 and 795, compared with Ptolemy and 
Antonine. Mr. Camden, p. 111. edit. 1607, makes 
the higher part of Britain to be the ſouthern and the 
lower the northern, carrying the former to about the 

Humber or Merſey. But Mr. Horſeley inverts the plan, 
and makes the ſouthern the lower and the northern the 
higher, for this one good reaſon, becauſe Cæſar ex- 
preſly calls the ſouthern the lower; p. 307 and preface 
p. 22. The true diviſion is into eaſtern and weſtern, 


the legions at Caerleon and Cheſter being placed by 


Dio in the higher Britain, and that at York in the 
lower; and Pliny placing Ireland ſuper Britanniam 
(lib. iv. c. 16). And Roman Britain is naturally broken 


into Eaſt and Weſt, a chain of hills running from the 


highlands of Scotland, and joining to the peak of 


Warwickſhire, and the Chiltern in Buckinghamſhire. 
Richard, p. 15, 17, 18, 19, and 20. In the deli 
neation of this province, Richard's map is pretty accu- 


rate in general. But Dr. Stukeley's, prefixed to his com- 
ment upon Richard, which very falſely pretends to be T y 
an exact copy of the other, has totally omitted one tribe ; 


that appears in Richard's map and ought to appear in 
both, the Carnabii of Cornwall ; and has equally omit- 
ted the dotred lines that divide the kingdoms. — * See 
alſo fer 1 of Richard. — * Somner's Roman forts in 
fen 


Derby, the moorlands of Staffordſhire, Edge-Hill in 
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Kent, p. 40, &c. — * Ptolemy. He carries the Cantii Set. II. 
to or nearly to the Attrebates, and places the Regni to p. 6g. 


the ſouth of the former. — 5 Ptolemy. See Regnum 
in Iter 15 of Richard and 7 of Antoninus. — ? Ptolemy: 
The whole country of the Bibroces and Regni is given 
to the latter by Ptolemy and to the former by Richard, 


both conſidering them as one people after the conqueſt 


of the other, and Richard more accurately ami them 
by the appellation of the conquering tribe. — Richard 
p. 20 and 24, Quæ intermiſſione Uxellæ amnis Heduo- 
rum regioni protenditur, and Thameſis per fines Hedu- 


orum in oceanum — influit, — Iſchalis and Aquæ 


Calidæ. So alſo Ptolemy places the Durotriges, not 
ſouth-weſt, as he is generally tranſlated, but to the 
ſouth and weſt, of the Belge, wo Juruwy xzi lefg ; 
the Durotriges being to the ſouth of the Somerſetſhire 
Belge, and to the weſt of the Hampſhire, —*? Uxella 
urbs is given to the Damnonii by Richard. —And | 
yet is given to the Hedui by the map, in ex- 
preſs contradiction to the account. — ** Richard's map. 
— * Cenia urbs and Cenius fluvius given to the Dam- 


nonii by Richard: — ** Uxella urbs, Richard. — ** Pto- 


lemy and Richard p. 20, Damnonium Promontorium. 


And the Damnonii are daran, or the moſt weſterly 
Ig tribe, in the former. — P. 21 and 22. In this pro- 
vinee Richard's map is faulty, carrying the Ordovices 
into Radnorſhire, and giving them Magna. Dr. Stukeleß 


has corrected the miſtake, but made others. He has 
at once inſerted and miſplaced the Heriri Montes; 
has fixed the Dimetæ to the ſouth of the river Stuctia, 
when he ought to have carried them beyond it to the 


H 2 £1 Dovy; 
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. 11. Dory ; has entirely omitted this river; and negle&. 
| ed the dotted lines that limit the three kingdoms, 


P. 66. 


ritanni), which belonged to the Caſſii, and giving them 


defining lines of the original, that it would be idle to 


Iter 4. And in Iter 18. is a ſtation ad Fines 
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— Civitas Silurum Magna, Richard p. 21. — B. I. 
ch. v. f. 3. — * Richard p. 15, 24, 25, and 26. In 
this province Richard's map has committed two or three 
miſtakes, afcribing Forum Dianæ to the Coitanni (or Co- 


alſo Bennonæ, that lay among the Carnabii, and 
Durnomagus, which was a town of the Cenomanni. 
And Dr. Stukeley's is ſo confuſed, for want of the 


criticize upon it. — ** Richard p. 25. — ** Richard 
Iter 4. — ** Richard p. 25 and Iter 3. Ptolemy, who 
places the Cantii in all the ſouth of Middleſex, fixes 
the Trinoantes in Eſſex only, more eafterly than the 
Iceni, and along the æſtuary of the Thames. But, as 
the Trinoantes once reſided in Middlefex (ſee Richard 
p. 23), Ptolemy's account of the Cantii and Trinoantes 
was taken from records of two different dates, and ought 
therefore to be referred to different periods. See 
b. I. ch. xii. f. 2. — Richard Iter 3. — ** Richard 


meaning Graveſborough upon the Don, the limits off 2 
Maxima and 1 and the borders of Yorkſhire and KK 


Derbyſhire. — See b. I. ch. v. f. 4. — © Ptolemy, I 
Salene. — Richard's map. — Dio p. 958, b. tl 


ch. ix. ſ. 1, and Richard p. 24. — Dio p. 959. th 


Finitimi Dobunis Caflii, * 24. And ſet fu 
his map. * . L v. . 3. — ** Ceſar p. 9% th 


— See b. I. ch. iv. ſ. 2. — Richard p. 15, 28, and cu 


29. In this province, Richard's map is inaccurate in th. 


1 one 
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one particular, and Dr. Stukeley's. in, many. In the Set. II. 
a former, the Gadeni are carried greatly too far to the ; 
, north, quite up to the frith of Forth; and the Damnii 
l. Þ are; placed to the north of the Novantes and Selgovæ 
n only, and not of the Gadeni as well as them. 
e In the latter, the Ottadini, who ſhould be extended 
along the ſea from Severus's wall to the frith of Forth, 
mn are ſettled to the north of the Tweed; and the Gadeni, 
d who lived to the weſt, are fixed directly to the ſouth, 
i. of them, and betwixt them and the wall. Coria, the 
ie capital of the Gadeni, is given to the Ottadini. And 
to Bremenium, the metropolis of the Ottadini, is conſigned 
rd to the Gadeni. The Selgoyz, who lived entirely to the 
no! eaſt of the Dee, are even carried to the weſt of it. And 
tes the Damnii are placed to the north of the Novantes 
he Þ only, being thruſt up into Cunningham and Renfrew. 
as — Ptolemy (eorrected) places the Novantæ on the 
rd Þ weſt, the Selgovæ to the eaſt of them, the Damnii 
tes to the north and weſt of them, the Gadeni to the 
cht eaſt of the Selgovæ, and the Ottadini to the eaſt of p. 67. 
zee the whole; aſſigning thereby all Mers and Lothian to 
ard the laſt. And ſo Richard's map carries the. Otta- 
es, dini up to the frith of Forth. — ** Richard p. 15 and 
of 27. The map of this province in Richard is very in- 
indſ accurate. It places the Siſtuntii along the ſea-coaſt of 
ny; Z Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, and ſet- 
„tles the Volantii at the back of them and at the foot of 
dhe hills. Such a fite is abſurd in itſelf. And it is re- 
ſee futed by the poſition of Volantium or Elenborough on 
92. the margin of the ſea. But the map is ſtil] more inac- 
and curate, placing Rerigonium not far from the mouth of 
> inf} the Alauna, and very little to the ſouth of it; fixing 
one | H Coccium 
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Seck. II. Coccium a good way to the ſouth and eaſt of Reri. 
gonium, and north of the Beliſama; and ſettling 
Portus Siſtuntiorum at the mouth of the Alauna. For 
the abſurdity of theſe poſitions, ſee the following ehap- [ 
ters. And Dr. Stukeley has added ſome other miſtakes, I 
extending the Alpes Pennine through half of Valen- 7 
tia, confining the Siſtuntii to Cumberland, laying the 1 
Voluntii at the back of them, removing Rerigonium 
nearly from the mouth to the ſource of the Alauna, 


omitting the Beliſama entirely, and putting Merſeia 
flu: for Seteia.— Iter 4.— *” Prolemy—and erte 


P- 27. 


III. 


IN the comprehenſive hiſtory of that remarkable 
people the Romans, there are few particulars which 
fo ſtrongly mark their native grandeur of ſoul, as the 
roads which they laid over all the ample extent of their 

empire. They girt the whole globe, as it were, with 
new zones and new zodiacs *, And the tables of Peu- 
tinger and the Itinerary of Antonine give us a mag» 
nificent diſplay of the whole. 

On their invaſion of this country, i in all probability they 
found ſeveral ways in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, 


and among the Belgick colonies that lined the ſouther: Þ - 
coaſt of it. Such, we have every reaſon to preſume 
had been previouſly laid out, though rudely, for th: 
publick uſe, and adapted, though indifferently, to 


the conveyance of its natural commodities to the ports, 
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and the introduction of foreign from them. And this Seck. III. 
commercial intercourſe, as well as the roads by whick 


it was proſecuted, ſeem to have been extended much 
farther into the iſland, than the higheſt ideas of our 


| hiſtorians concerning its interiour condition would allow 


us to apprehend. They ſeem to have been carried 
from the ſouth-weſt into Suffolk on one ſide, and from 


the ſouth-eaſt into Caernarvonſhire on the other. 


From the joint teſtimony of Richard's Itinerary and , 
Bede's Hiſtory it appears, that the great way, which 
reaches from Sandwich to Caernarvon, was diſtinguiſhed 
among the Romans by the Britiſh name of Guetheling 
or Watling ſtreet *. This has been hitherto ſuppoſed 
to be not the original, but a poſteriour, appellation. 


And it has baffled all the powers of etymology. But 


it is derived probably from the ſame principle which / 
gave name to the Jkening-ſtreet*. And both were de- 


nominated, I think, from the people to whom they 
were laid. As the Ikening-ſtreet confeſſedly ſignifics 


the way which led to the Iceyi of the eaſtern coaſt, fo 
the Watling-ſtreet imports that which went to the 
Guetheli or Gatheli of Ireland. And this Britiſh appel- 
lation of the road, among the Romans, points it out to 
have been previouſly a Britiſh one. Had it not been fo, 
as it could have had no name at all when the Romans took 
poſſeſſion of the country, ſo could it never have adopted a 
Britiſh name afterwards among them. And had it not 
been conſtrued by the Britons before it was new-· model- 
led by the Romans, it could not have acquired among the 


5 latter the appellation of Guetheling, as the inhabitants 
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Sect. III. of Ireland were never known to the Romans by that 
of Guetheli, The Watling-ſtreet, therefore, Was 


originally denominated by the Britons Sarn Gue- 


thelin, or the way of the Iriſh. And the Ikening- 


ſtreet was equally denominated Sarn Ikenin, or the 
way of the Iceni. But a merely Roman road would 
ſcarcely have received any appellation that related 
to the Iceni, and none at all aſſuredly that referred 


to the unconquered and unattempted Iriſh. And it cer- 


tainly could not have obtained the appellation either of. 


/ Guethel-in or Iken-in, theſe being the Britiſh 


plurals of Guethel and Iken*, Such roads indeed as 
the Romans primarily conſtructed in the iſland, like the 
fortrefles of the fame origin, are diſtinguiſhed from 


| | thoſe which they found already laid out, by the obvious 


diſcriminations of their names. And, if from the Iti- 


nerary of Richard and the voice of tradition we have the 
Britiſh appellations of Guetheling and Ikening for two 
Ways, from the ſame Itinerary and the ſame tradition we 


have the Roman names of the Julian way and the Foſſe 
for two others *. And the former ſeem as clearly evinced 


to be Britiſh, as the latter are to be Roman. 


Thus were the two great roads of the Watling and 
Ikening ſtreets originally undertaken and executed be- 


fore the invaſion of the Romans; undertaken for the 


purpoſes of Britiſh conveniency, and executed in the 
file of Britiſh Gmplicity. Both muſt have been begun 


by the Belge of the ſouthern counties. And, what is 


very extraordinarv, both appear plainly to have com- 
menced from the ſouth *. Till the Belgæ came over into 
Britain, 
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Britain, either no commerce was purſued by the ifland- Sect. III. 
ers, or it was confined: to a few promontories on the 


ſouth-weſt and a few veſſels from Pheenicia. But the 
Belgz were ſtrongly actuated by a commercial ſpirit, 
and purſued its directions ſo vigorouſly, that, within 
a century from their firſt entrance into the iſland, the 


moſt weſterly tribes of them carried on a conſiderable 


trade with the Phoenicians, and all of them afterwards 
a much greater with the Romans of Narbonne and the 
Greeks of Marſeilles”. And, in conſequence of the 


latter, the commodities of the country were regularly ex- 


ported into Gaul in the timè of Auguſtus, and con- 


veyed by barges upon the rivers or horſes on the 


roads acroſs the Gallick continent to both *. At this 
period therefore, in all probability, the Belgæ con- 


trived and the Britons concurred in the eonſtruction of P. 20. 


two great roads, which ſhould traverſe the central parts 


of the iſland, and lead to ſuch provinces as were ſtored 


with the ſaleable commodities. 1 
In the progreſs of commerce from the weſt, the 
Belgæ of Dorſetſhire would naturally catch the enliven- 
ing ſpirit, before their more eaſterly brethren of Kent. 
And, when the ſtaple was ſettled at the iſle of Wight 


in or before the days of Auguſtus, the former 


would be nearer than the latter to the animat- 
ing center of the trade. Thoſe therefore would be the 


firſt to contrive and execute the plan. And they ac- 


cordingly opened to themſelves a communication with 
the Iceni of the eaſtern coaſt. But the Cantii rivalled 


the Durotriges in commerce at the period of Cæſar's inva- 


ſion ?, and would ſoon copy their example. They copied 
| | it 
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Seck. III. it in a bolder ſtyle and upon a larger ſcale. | They 
opened to themſelves a communication with the north- 
weſtern parts of Britain and the coloniſts of Ireland, 
that they might receive from them thoſe ſupplies of 
cattle which Ireland at preſent ſo remarkably furniſhes, 
and muſt then have furniſhed in a ſtill more con- 
ſiderable degree. And ſuch was equally the object 
of the Tkening-ſtreet. Such would neceſſarily be the 
5 8 great object of both, while the riches of the Britons, 
like thoſe of the patriarchs, conſiſted almoſt entirely 
in their cattle. And theſe roads in all probability oc- 
caſioned the erection of ſeveral towns upon them, ſome 
raiſed by the tribes upon the confines, and others in 
the center, of their reſpective poſſeſſions; the former 
as fortreſſes to guard theſe great avenues into their 
dominions, and the latter as neceſſary places of refreſh- 
ment for the cattle and their attendants, ſo frequently 
paſſing along them . | 
The Britons, I apprehend, muſt equally have con- 
ſtructed many other ways before the coming of the 
Romans, inferiour indeed but publick, and leading ig 
different directions from one ſtate to another, or con- 
necting the different parts of the ſame kingdom. The 
P. 721. former ſeem to have been neceſſary, as the marching- 
Ways of the armies which were ſo frequently detached 
by one tribe againſt. another. And the latter would 
"equally be wanted, as the neceſſary chain of communi- 
cation betwixt the ſeveral fortreſſes of the ſame tribe. 
But neither one nor the other, neither the ſmaller 
nor greater roads, were likely to ſatisfy the deſires or 


anſwer the exigences of the Romans, a polite and po- 
litick 
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litick. nation, ſtudious equally of private pleaſure and Sect. III. 


publick emolument. They therefore made new ways, 


two of them indeed, and many others perhaps, in the 
line of the Britiſh, but all upon plans much more beau- 


tiful and uſeful, and much better calculated for imme- 
dilate convenience and a long duration. 

Theſe however were not, as our antiquarians have 
conſtantly ſuppoſed them, the admirable effects of Agri- 
cola's command in the iſland. In a country like this, 
where foreſts aroſe and moraſſes ſpread betwixt ſtation 
and ſtation, roads would be nearly as neceſſary as for- 
treſſes, and therefore were nearly cotemporary with them. 
And, as the Romans proſecuted their conqueſts in the 
| Iſland, they would multiply their ſtations and extend 
their roads. Accordingly, the way that croſſed the 
country of the Silures, and retains in its name of Via 
Julia the appellation of its conſtructor, appears from 
this circumſtance to have been laid by Julius Frontinus, 


the ſame legate that conquered the Silures The 


reduction of the Siſtuntii and Volantii occaſioned the 
making of other roads in Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 


and Lancaſhire. And Agricola, like every other legate, 


could have conſtructed the ways of thoſe provinces only, 
which he himſelf had reduced. 


As the fort of Mancheſter, and its fiſter ſtations ii 


Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, were erected in the year 79, 
the roads, which formed the neceſſary line of commu- 
nication between them, would be laid out about the 
ſame period. They would neceſſarily be laid out in 
the immediately ſucceeding ſummers of 80, 81, and 82. 
And to the making of theſe and the more northerly 


Ways, 
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Se. In. ways, eſpecially, does Galgacus in all probability re- 
fer, when in the year 84 he ſpeaks ſo particularly of 


the roads that were carried on by the Romans. Every + 
freſh conqueſt indeed would have ſtrongly ſuggeſted the 
reflection; but the neweſt muſt have done it the moſt, 
And no ways but theſe could have been conſtructed, 
becauſe no kingdoms had been reduced, during the 
ten years immediately preceding. | 

The roads, then, that iſſue from Manchefter and 


the other ſtations in Lancaſhire, were all laid while 


Agricola was making and ſecuring his conqueſts in the 
north, And from that particular, as well as from the 
above-meationed ſpeech of Galgacus, it appears that 
they were not carried on, as is frequently imagined, 
and as the beautiful roads in French Flanders and our 
own in Scotland were, by large detachments of the 
ſoldiery. The Romans were merely the directors; and 
the more laborious employ was impoſed upon the na- 
tives. The former, ſays Galgacus, are perpetually 
exhauſting the health of the latter, in the painful 
buſineſs of clearing the woods and paving the fens of 
the iſland **, The whole line of the road in all pro- 
bability was previouſly deſigned, and the courſe of it 
preſcribed, upon paper, after an accurate furvey of 


| the country. And the officers of the neighbouring 
garriſons inſpected the execution by turns, 


* See Itin. Cur. p. 72.— [ter 1, Ab eadem civitate 


Rhutupi] ducta eſt via Guethelinga dicta uſque in 
Segontium—ſic; and fo exactly Iter 11, Ab Aquis 
per viam Juliam Menapiam uſque fic: And Bede's 


Hiſt, 
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Veætlinga-caeſtir appellatur — * See Itm. -Cur. p. 105. 
— * Tkening-ſtreet is alſo written Ikenild, as in the laws 
of the Confeſſor or Conqueror. That termination is 
either Iken eld, Old Iken ſtteet, or perhaps the ſame as 
Ikenin, and equally the plural termination of Iken, as 
Uid, a Jew in Iriſh, varies into Uidhil and Uil.— See 


Richard Iter 11.— Itin. Curioſ. p. 113 and 179.— 


7 See b. I. ch. xi. ſ. 2.— See b. I. ch. xi. ſ. 2.— 
»Cœſar p. 89 and 73.— The Riening or Ricnild 
ſtreet, or (as it is more generally written) the Icening or 
Icenild-ſtreet, of Derbyſhire, muſt alſo be derived. from 
the ſame original. If rightly denominated Icening, it was 
perhaps ſo called, ſimply as terminating among the 
Coritani, and as laid to their country after they were 
conquered by and received the appellation of Iceni (ſee 
b. I. ch. v. ſ. 4). And if rightly called Ricning, as 
Dr. Stakeley affirms (Itin. Curioſ. p. 30) and common 
accuracy requires, it was ſo named in all probability as 
leading to the R-Iceni, the further or northern Iceni. 
Thus Caer - nar- von is ſo called, as being oppoſite to Von, 
Mon, or Angleſey. And thus ſee Rerigonium, and 


other names, in b. I. c. v. ſ. 1. This road extends from 


the mouth of the Severn into Derbyſhire (Itin. Cur. 


| 26h 


Hiſt. lib. i- c. 7, Verulamium quæ Verlama-caeſtir ſive Sec. III. 


p- 51, 58, 64, and 65), and was originally conſtructed 


(1 ſuppoſe) by the Belgick conquerors of the Hædui, a 
people which poſſeſſed (as I have ſhewed before) the 
ſouth of Glouceſterſhire and the north of Somerſetſhixe. 
ter 11 of Richard, and Tacitus Agric. Vit. c. xvii. 
So Appian way from Appius Claudius. — ** Tacitus 
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Sekt. III. c. xxxi. Agric. Vit. — Tacitus c. xxxi, Corpora ipſa 
'* ac manus ſylvis ac paludibus emuniendis—Conterunt, 


1v. 


THE county of Lancaſter is interſected from end t6 
end by four great roads of the Romans. Two run from 
eaſt to weſt, and two from north to ſouth. One of 

. the latter, the knowledge of which we owe entirely to 
Richard's Itinerary, enters the county on the north- 
weſt, and traverſes a good part of it, even till it meets 
with another that is given us by Antonine, and comes in 
om-the north-eaſt. And from the point of coincidence 
both proceed in the ſame route, which is given us by 

P. 24. both Itineraries, and proſecuted to and beyond Man- 

| cheſter. The account of the north-weſtern is a part 
of the roth Iter of Richard, and in it the road runs 
from Luguvallium or Carliſle to 
Brocavonacis 22 
AD ALAUNAM m. p 
Cocco m. p.. 
MaANcuxiO 18 *. 
And the north-caſtern is deſeribed in the 10th of An- 


8 1 toninus, the road going from Alione to 
i Galacum 19 
. BREMETONACIS 27 
* Cocco 20 
* Maxcuxio m. p. 17. 


In Richard's Iter the ſtation Ap ALAUxAII appears, 
from the mention of Luguyallium and Brocavonacis on 
EY | | one 
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one ſide fas of Coccium and Mancunium on the other, Sect. IV. 


to be ſomewhere about the northern borders of 


Lancaſhire. And this, and the name, carry us 
at once to the town of Lancaſter. Its ſtationary cha- 
racter has always been confeſſed. But it has been 
ſometimes ſuppoſed to be the Lugandinum of the Cho- 
rography, and more generally but more wildly the 
Longovicus of the Notitia. It now appears to have 
been denominated Alauna, deriving its appellation from 


its ſite, and being placed upon a LAuN or the river 


Lan. And it was fixed upon the plane of the preſent 
Caſtle-hill, as the immediate vicinity of the river and 
the hanging remains of the Roman wall concur to de- 
monſtrate. | 

In Antonine's . Bremetonacæ is what the anti- 


quarians have previouſly ſuppoſed it to be, the ſta- 


tion of Overborough. The only objection that could 
have been made to the ſuppoſition, the want of a 
known road from the north to it, is now precluded 
as this is diſcovered. And two others appear viſibly 
to go away from the fortreſs, one towards Brugh near 


Aſerig in Yorkſhire, and one to Ribcheſter *. The latter 


has been hitherto believed to be the way, upon which 
this Iter of Antonine proceeds through Coccium to 
Mancheſter; as another, that goes from Lancaſter 
to Ribcheſter, may be imagined to be the ſame which 


is meaſured by this of Richard. Both may be ſuppoſed. - 


But they muſt be ſuppoſed in oppoſition to deciſive evi- 
dence. That Rerigonium 1s Ribcheſter, the conſent of 
Ptolemy, Richard, and remains will demonſtrate here- 


after. Coccium therefore cannot be Kibcheſter, the 


one 
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Sea. W. one being exprefsly diſtinguiſhed from the other. And, 
| the former being thus diſlodged from the ſire which it 
has ſo long maintained, we muſt - endeavour to give it 
its proper poſition, by finding a new ſtation for the old 
name, as we have found a new name for the old ſta- 
tion. | | | 
From the preceding account it is obvious, that this 
Iter of Richard, from Luguvallium to Brocavonacis and 
Ad Alaunam, runs along the courſe of the preſent road 
from Carliſle to Lancaſter. And along the ſame road 
I apprehend it to run from Lancaſter to Coccium. It 
muſt neceſſarily point in general towards Mancheſter, 
becauſe to Mancheſter it actually goes, and does not 
reach it by the round of Ribcheſter. It therefore 
ſtretches away directly to the ſouth · eaſt, and conſequent- 
: ly in the line of the preſent road from Lancaſter to 
Mancheſter. But this is not our only direction. We 
have a ſtill more particular one. The diſtance betwixt 
Overborough and .Coccium, in Antoninus, is confeſſed- 
ly erroneous; and that betwixt the latter and Lancaſter, 
in Richard, is either erroneous or loſt. But the diſtance 
betwlxt Coccium and Mancunium appears in both, and 
is ſeventeen miles in Antonine and eighteen in Richard; 
, a yariation, that in Itineraries like theſe, where the 
fractions of miles are never enumerated as ſuch, 
| no difference. The fraction omitted by Antonine is 
computed by Richard, and therefore reckoned for a 
whole mile. And this agreement of the two Itineraries 
deciſively aſcertains the diſtance of Coccium from 
Mancheſter. Such a coincidence ſhould always be 
a allowed as a deciſive argument, unleſs there be demon- 
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tration to the contrary. And, only wih this excep- Sg. IV; 
tion, it muſt always be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ex- P. 76. 


iſtence of the ſame numbers in the originals of both. 
Following then the preſent road from Lancaſter to 
Mancheſter, till we come within ſeventeen or eighteen 
Roman miles off the latter, we ſhould expect to find the 
ſite of a Roman camp. And lo! juſt at the requiſite 
diſtance we find one, one hitherto unknown to fame, 


but pointed out by the moſt determinate of ſtationary 
characters, the commencement of two roads from it to two 


well-known ſtations. Such is the village of Blackrode! 
It is indeed about thirty-five meaſured miles from Lan- 
caſter, and forty-five from Overborough. But this is 


a ſtage, which the aſcertained diſtance from Coccium to 


Mancheſter obliges us to make. It is ſhorter than another 
in this Iter of Richard, that betwixt Brocavonacis and 
Ad Alaunam being no leſs than forty-eight. And it 
cannot but be very long, when only Coccium appears 
betwixt Overborough and Mancheſter, though this 
is nearly ſixty meaſured miles from that by the neareſt 
route, and though the diſtance is here lengthened 


by the diverſion of the road from the neareſt. 


—_ Rerigonium to the rounding one through Coc- 


| cium . 


Tradition univerſally declares the village of Black- 
tode to have been a conſiderable town. And the con- 
ſtruction of a Roman road from Mancheſter, and the 


coincidence of another from Ribcheſter with it, ſhew 


the town to have been originally Roman. A road, 
which ſhall. be deſcribed hereafter, comes s directiy from 
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Sect. IV. the Mancunian ſtation, by Stany-ſtreet and Street- 

"> Gate near Walkden-moor, to the precincts of the pre- 

fent village. And another meets it there, giving 

name to the neighbouring Street in the townſhip of 

Charnock, and pointing to Ribcheſter one way and 
Blackrode another. n A 

| It is juſtly obſerved by the Right Reverend and very 

f. 77. learned enlarger of Camden's Britannia *, that, where- 

ever we find the appellation of Street, we have good 

reafon to expect a road of the Romans. And his Lord- 

ſhip might with equal juſtice have' obſerved, that 

wherever we meet with the one we may be certain of 

the other. We may be fure, that ſuch a way has 

formerly proceeded or ftill continues to proceed along 

the place. And, when a Roman road has perſiſted in- 

variably in the courſe of a modern highway, the name 

of Street, along the line of the latter, is the only proof 

that we can have concerning the exiſtence of the for- 

mer. drpœd, Strat, or Street, and Leajvep, Caſter, 

or Cheſter, are two words derived from the Romans to 

the Britons, and communicated: by them to the Saxons, 

In the original application of them by the Romans, 

they could ſignify nothing but their own roads and 

their own camps. And, 1n the application of them by 


the Britons and Saxons afterwards, they would natu- 


rally be continued to the ſame camps and be retained 
by the fame roads. The Britons adopted theſe appel- 
lations from the Romans, before the departure of 
the latter from the iſland ; when there were no publick 


=_— ' highways and no ſtationary fortreſſes in the iſland, but 
r 4 1 PanE ſuch 
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ſuch as had been formed by the Romans,” And, as the Seft. IV. 
Saxons derived them from the Britons after the ſub- 
jection of the latter in war, and therefore found /them 
already affixed to the caſtles and roads of the Romans; 
ſo they actually appear to have uſed the name of Cheſter 
for the characteriſtick denomination of a Roman camp, 
and the name of Street for the appropriated © n 
of a Roman way 7. | 
Thus plainly is Blackrode evinced to have been for- 
merly a ſtationary town. And hereafter I ſhall point 


; out the particular ſite of the ſtation *. Hereafter it 
f will naturally ſucceed in its turn to be defcanted upon, 
: as I trace the ſeveral roads that commence from Man- 
> cheſter, and extend to the neighbouring towns. Theſe 
2 are many in number, proceeding in various directions, 
. and iſſuing as it were in radii from center to cireumfe- 


rence. And I ſhall now begin to inveſtigate them, P. 78. 
following where they once roſe in ridges along our 

> IÞ heaths, and opened in viſtos aeroſs our thickers ; and 

now ſeeing them preſent only ſome half-formed reſem- 
blance of a road, or ſteal forgotten and unknown, but in 

”. Wa fair elevation, over our incloſures. ; 


d 

* 

1 

a The original has no number of miles annexed to | 
. Coccium. But Dr. Stukeley's copy has, and by ſome 144 
0 ſtrange miſtake gives us ſixty- ſix; p. 53. — Camden k 


Pe 617, and Leigh's Hiſt. b. HI. P-. 10. = Mr. 
a Þ Rauthmel!'s Overborough p. 19—20, and Mr. Perci- 
| "Tv | val's 
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nn Play in Phil. Tranſ. vol. XI VII. Þ- 227. The 


wt * » . 

* To 79. 
4 þ ma * 

1 to 1 


road from Overborough to Ribcheſter had been poſi 


_ tively mentioned before by the knowing Camden 
(p-. 614); but later eriticks (Horfeley, &c.) had 
diſcredited the exiſtence of it by their doubts. — | 


B. I. ch. v. ſect. 1. — And the ſixty-ſix miles : 
which Dr. Stukeley gives us were intended by him, 1 


| ſuppoſe, for thirty-ſix. The road from Overborough Þ 
to Blackrode, I imagine, paſſed through Wierſdale fo- Þ 


reſt to Broughton, where was a ſmall intermediate 


camp, I apprehend, and where it fell into the great 


highway from Lancaſter to Blackrode. This, allowing 


for the conſiderable inequalities of the road over the 
hills of the foreſt, would meaſure, I believe, about 


forty Roman miles. And perhaps the number was 


thus expreſſed in Antoninus , and, the upper pair of 
tens being caſually omitted by a tranſcriber, the 


number became, as it now appears, twenty. — 99 
636. — Bede's Eecl. Hiſt. lib. i. c. 11. The Ro- 
man reſidence in the iſland (he ſays) Civitates, Farus, 
Pontes, et Stratæ ibidem factæ, uſque hodie — teſtan- 
tur. Sax. Chron. p- 22, ſpeaking of Ceaulin's taking 


three Roman or ſtationary towns, ſays that he took 


three Cheſters, III Lepeno, Glouceſter, Cirenceſter, and 
Bathe-ceſter. And Bede Hiſt. 1. iii. c. 19, in Ca/tro 
guodam quod — Urbs Cnobheri vocatur, meaning the 


| Gariannonum of the Notitia, or the preſent Brugh 
near Yarmouth in Norfolk. We have alſo. Stratfleur 


and Stratfleur Abbey, and the hundred and monaſtery of 


Yſtrad Margell or Strata Mareen, among the Britons 
| of 
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of Wales (Leland's Itin. vol. VII. p. 47 and 16. and Sec. Iv. 

vol. VI. p. 105), and Temeceſtre and Brumcheſter 
among thoſe of Wales and Caledonia, the former be- 

ing in Montgomeryſhire and the latter in Athol 


(tin. vol. VII. p. 15 and 17). = B. I. ch. iv. 
ſect, ny 


* 
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THE ROMAN ROADS TRACED FROM MANCHESTER 
To OTHER STATIONS, CAMBODUNUM, CONDATE, 
AND COCCIUM — THE SITES FIXED, AND 
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THE REMAINS DESCRIBED—AND SOME © 
CURIOUS PARTICULARS LAID OPEN 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
BRITONS OF WESTs 
CHESHIRE, 
e-1 * 0 I. 


P. 30. T T has been queſtioned by the antiquarians, whether 
L the ſtations or roads of the Romans were prior in 
time. And no determination has been given to the 
queſtion. But the decifion, I think, is eaſy. The 
_ ſtations were prior, as I have previouſly intimated, and 
the roads were only the channels of communication 
between them. Many of the former neceſſarily com- 
»* - enced, as I have mentioned before, during the very 
| conqueſt of the country, and all of them at the con- 
cluſion of it. And the latter could not be conſtructed 
till the firſt or ſecond ſummer after both. 
The road from Cambodunum to Mancunium and 
from this to Condate is delineated to us by both Richard 
and Antonine, and one part of it twice by both. The 
*" 4 | whole 
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Whole is given in the ſecond Iter of Antonine and the Sect. I. | 


ſixth of Richard, and the part is repeated in their tenth. 
And the way to Coccium is equally traced by both. 


But the four others, which conneRed this and four more' 


of the neighbouring ſtations, are given to us in neither. 


The road from Cambodunum to Mancunium and 


Condate ſtands thus in 
Richard's fixth Iter, And thus in Antonine's coe | 
Ab Eburaco Devam uſqueſic: From Eburacum to 


Calcaria m. p. 9g Calcaria 9 

_ CAMBODUNO 22  CAMBODUNO 20 
MANCUNIO 18 MANUCIO 18 
FINIBUS MAXIMEZE ct CONDATE 18 


FLAVLE m. p. 18 Der a 20. 


CONDATE 18 
Deva 18 * 


And that from Coccinm to Mancunium and from p. 3. 


Mancunium to Condate is thus 


In Richard's roth Iter, Andl thus in Antonine” 8, 
From COC CIUM From COCCIUM % 

MANCUNIO 18 MANCUNIO m. p. 17 

 CONDATE 23 CONDATE "mo 
Mediolano' 18; Mediolano 19. 


We are concerned only with ſuch of theſe ſtations, 
as. are the firſt ſtages from Mancheſter, And let us 
begin with Cambodunum and the road to it. | 

This commenced from the eaſtern gate of the camp, 
and would naturally have flanted along the left-hand 


ſide of the Caſtle-field and the right-hand of the adjoining 


gardens. But the poſition of the gate and intervention 


ol the ditch prevented the courſe. And it appears to 


I 4 have 
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_ Sea. V "v9 procceded in a very gentle ſlant upon the left to 


the extremity of the field, and in one common ſtem 
along it for the roads to two other ſtations. There all 
ef them commenced, and took the lines of their ſeve- 
ral deſtinations. And the road was cut down there 
from the ſurface to the baſe in 1765; and the mate- 
rials of it lay plainly diſtinguiſhed from the natural 
gravel of the ground, by the melted bricks and broken 
mill-ſtones which were found incorporated with them. 
It appeared to be conſtrued with a ſtrong gravel, 


& mingled with large beulders and fragments of rock. 
And the whole was about fourteen yards in breadth 
and one and an halt in depth. 9 0 


Leaving this, which was the grand avenue into the 
camp, and therefore laid out with an unuſual width, 
the road began its courſe to York, croſſed the preſent 
highway, entercd the oppoſite garden, and went to the 
Tight of the preſent windmill. And it then pointed through 
the left-hand corner of the dye-houſe beyond both, 


croſſed the Infirmary-lane, and left an hay-ſtand very 


"&” cloſely, and two new houſes more diſtantly, on the 


left. Then croſſing the lane to Ardwick, and point- 
ing directly through Stanley-barn on the other ſide, it 
ſwept along the middle of the two next fields, ſlanted 
along the left-hand fide of the third, and obliquely de- 
ſcended the little flope of the fourth into Aucoats- lane. 
And in all this courie, ſo contiguous to the growing 


toon, the trace of it is wholly obliterated, though the 
equent re remains ſufticiently point out the line of 


its” 
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Croſſing Ancoats-lane betwixt a large hauſe and the Sect. I. 


reſting-ſtone, it is diſcovered in the firſt field beyond 
it by a ridge of ſixteen or ſeventeen yards in width, 


three quarters of a yard in grayel and one in marle laid 


upon it, and floping towards Shooters-brook.' Upon 
the right and in the field but one immediately bes 


yond the brook, it is evidenced by a ridge which 


is about half a yard in height and four or five in 
width ; and the gravel, when the ground is ploughed, 
appears powdering the ſides of the furrows. In the 


fourth field the ridge riſes to a greater height, and ex- | < 


pands to a greater breadth ; and in the fifth returns to 


its former height of half a yard, and its former width 


of four or five. And in the fifth and ſixth cloſes the, 
gravel 13 very copious, as the ridge of it is pretty plain 
in the ſeventh, and ſtill plainer in the eighth. 


The road then relinquiſhes the fields for a while, 
enters the right line of Butler's-lane, and paſſes along 
it beyond the ſign of the Fire-engine, the left- hand 
bank of the lane being near its commencement com- 


poſed of the gravel. And, at the corner of the ſecond. 
incloſure on the right beyond the ſign, it once more 
turns off into the fields, and appears for the whole 
length of the third, or Brickhill cloſe, half a yard in 
height and five or fix in breadth, the left-hand bank 
of the ground * formed with the plunder of the 
road. 

Croſſing the ** beyond in a conſiderable cio it 
appears in the firſt ſield with an evident elevation, ex- 
tending eight or nine yards in width, and fringed with 


a broken line of ruſhes on either ſide. The ridge is p 
| »vidble 
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Seck I. viſible along a part of the ſecond, and very plain along 
P. 83. the whole of the third. Interrupted by a lane, it 


ſteals juſt viſible along the fourth. But, in the boggy | 


extent of the fifth, the gravel becomes copious and the 


ridge evident. And in the fixth it preſents a width of 


nearly ſeven yards to the eye. In the ſeventh per- 
ceivable by its flight elevation, it diſappears in the 
eighth, but is diſcovered by the gravel in the ninth, 


and along the ſloping fide of the right-hand brook. 
And in the tenth the back of the road is once more 


conſpicuous, and the body of the gravel even | with the 


Horizon, 
"Ye (etien” crofics- the lane which leads to the Medlock 


and Bradford with a fair eminence, bur immediately 


| loſes it, and is only diſcovered by the ſpade in the firſt 


field and along the left-hand edge of it. And, thus 
paſſing another field and a croft, it is cut through by one 
of the waſhing-pits at the Well-houſe, and now furniſhes 
an hard bottom of gravel to the water. Going through 
the fold beyond it, the road enters the neighbouring lane, 
and reaches Newton-heath. There,. obliterated for the 
firſt hundred yards, it becomes very plain for an hundred 


and fifty; the gravelled ridge riſing more than half an 


one in height, and ſpreading eight or ten in breadth ; 
and the brown-green colour of the track, in winter, being 
ſtrongly contraſted by the light hue of the ruſhes along 


it. For a few yards immediately on this fide of the 


chapel, the courſe of the road is effaced, but appears to 
have gone directly into it, and through the whole 

length of the ſouthern fide ; and was there diſcovered 
| e N at 
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at the erection of the preſent ſtructure. And on the Seat. I. 


other fide of it the elevation appears again, but leſs 


conſpicuous and of a ſhorter extent; being only about 
a quarter of a yard in height and ſeven or eight in 
breadth, and continuing about an hundred in length. 


Here the line of the road points viſibly through the 


right-hand extremity of the houſe, which ſtands on the 
eaſtern margin of the heath. And the gravel of it isP. 84. 


eaſily found 1 in the ground-flooring of the loom-houſe 


a within 1 it. 


Entering the fields that lie berwixt the heath and 


Back- lane, and traverſing them obliquely a little to the 


right of the foot-road, the way is diſcovered by the 


ſpade at the farther end of the firſt field, appears with 


a ridge in the third, and re- appears with another in the 
eighth. In the third it riſes about half a yard in height, 
and continues acroſs the whole breadth of the field; 
but, in the eighth, the ridge is ſmall and the gravel 
low. And from this point, running nearly parallel with 
the courſe of the Back- lane and within the diſtance of 
a few yards from it, the road proceeded through the 


houſes at the extremity of Lort-lane, and through the 


barn and houſes of Wagſtaffe-fold. © And it was diſ- 


covered a few years ago at the conſtruction of the barn. 


Soon afterwards, croſſing the Back ane, it falls into 


the line of another, and extends along it about a mile 


and an half; going all the way in a direct courſe, and 
being denominated Street. And, about eighty yards 
from the entrance, are ſome remains of the road which 
are remarkably perfect, and carry the grandeſt appear- 
_ ance*of any that I have ſeen in the iſland, 


Here 
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Here a moſs interſected the courſe of the way. An 


| A houſe on the right is ſtill denominated the Moſs-Gate ; 


the fields on either fide ſtrongly retain their moſſy 
quality; and the rotten ſtocks and bodies of trees are 
frequently diſcovered by the plough. And this tract 
appears to have extended a whole mile in length acroſs 


the road, ſome parts of 1 it being tolerably firm, but others 


dangerous and deep. : 
About fifty yards within the entrance into street 
lane, the Roman road reaches the edge of the moraſs, 
and immediately preſents a conſiderable ridge to the 
eye, having an elevation of a yard and an half above the 
ground on the left. In ſixty more, the ground ſloping 


. ſharply away on the right, the elevation is three or four 
above it, as in other ſixty it is nearly five, and in ſeventy 


more actually fix. And, thus gradually gaining a loftier 
creſt and a more magnificent aſpect, the road is carried for 
no leſs than four hundred yards acroſs this hollow of 
the moſs. The ridge of the gravel riſes gently for the 


firſt two hundred, and falls as gently for the next. And 


the creſt of it is nearly level in the fail with the def of 
an adjoining cottage. 

This extraordinary grandeur of he way is not, as 
might naturally be imagined at firſt, the mere reſult. of 


Roman contrivance and Britiſh induſtry, It has been 


partly occaſioned by the accidental ſubſidence of the 
ground upon either fide, the thick coat of turf having 


been greatly cut away, and the ground reduced nearly 


to its vegetable mold. And it has been equally pro- 
duced by the proceſs of the Romans in conſtructing 


the road, F rom a large opening which I made into 
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the turf. below the Roman gravel, they P'S: Sec. 1 147 | 


to have trenched the line of the moſs, that was 


deſtined to receive the road, very deeply on either 


fide. And the larger and more ſolid plates of turf, 
which roſe with the ſhovel from the lower parts of the 
trench, they laid upon the original face of the bog, 
and raifed the level of it more than a yard in 
height. For, on ſinking a pit along the fide of the 
gravel and a yard and an half into the black ſoil, no 


ling or heath was found upon the ſurface of the one 


and immediately below the other. It was firſt found 
about a yard below the ſurface. And it was then diſ- 
covered in conſiderable quantities. The whole work 
was carried gradually ſloping upwards, from a broad 
baſis of twelve or fourteen yards on the face of the 
moſs, till, at the height of nine or ten, it terminated-in 
a creſt of three or four, and ran even with the firm 
ground at either end of it. And the Roman gravel ap- 
pears heaped upon the looſe foil, and raiſed near a yard 
and an half above it. 

The road having reached bod forty yards beyond 
the cottage, and Pale the boggieſt region of the moſs, 
the turf of which, even beneath the weight of the Ro- 


man gravel, is {till very ſoft and ſpongy ; the level of 


the ground on both ſides begins to ariſe, and the height 
of the ridge is immediately lowered. But the track 


continues to be very evident, the gravel even lying half 


a yard in depth upon the firm black earth, and the creſt 


riſing about a whole one in height above the fields about 


it. Thus proceeding, the road ſometimes extends into 


the incloſures on the left, and the baſe of the left-hand 
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Sect. I. hedge is almoſt continually formed with the gravel of ir. 


"And in the third field beyond the cottage, where the 


cart ſometimes plunges to the axle-tree and the horſes to 


the belly in the quaggy ſoil, the border of the road is 


well known to the farmer by the great difficulty of har- 


_ - rowing the ground and the great ſcantineſs of the corn 
upon it. 


Thus does it continue along the lane, the courſe of 
it being ſtill denominated Street, and the gravel more 
or leſs viſible all the way. But approaching the com- 

mon of Hollinwood, and the lane turning away on the 
right and left, it deſerts, the latter and re- enters the 
fields, ſweeping acroſs Wulfenden's meadow, where it 
is frequently found, aſcending the little elevation of 


Barnfield, where it is juſt viſible, and appearing in a 


plain green ridge along the ruſhy level of Moſs-grave. 
And going through Mr. Kerſhaw's kitchen-croft and fold, 
and over Mr. Bent's gatefield, it proceeds to Glodwick, 


| Where it has been found by the plough in one part, and 


is viſible to the eye for a great number of yards together 
in another. It is again ſeen at the deſcent of the hill, 


i and in the grounds of Wellihole. It leaves Haigh Cha · 
pel a little on the ſouth, goes up the hill to the village 
of Oſterlands, and enters Yorkſhire; keeps in the in- 


cloſures along the ſouthern edge . of the High-moor, 


and comes cloſe to Knot-hill in Saddleworth. Croſſing 


the Mancheſter and Huthersfield road at Delf, and paſ- 
fing along the fields to Caſtleſhaw, it appears in one 
long green ſeam upon Clowze-moſs, and is popularly 


denominated the Old Gate. And it appears. again in a 
| - track upon the hill which is called the Reaps, 


leaves 
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leaves March-hill a little to the north, and Marſden Sect. . 
about a mile and an half to the ſouth, and runs over 

the middle of Holm - moor, up Cupwith-moor, and * 
Polemoor-ſtone, to the northern ſide of Gowkerhill , 

and the groundplot of Cambodunum. 

This ſtation has never been hitherto diſcovered. Fixed 
originally at Aldmondbury, it has ſince been carried to 
Gretland-moor *. But the ſame good reaſon which oc- p. 97. 
ſioned it to be transferred from the former poſition, that 
lying too much to the ſouth of the viſible road, has 
equally cauſed it to be removed from the latter, that 
being equally too much to the north *. Thus uncertain 
does the ſite of Cambodunum remain. And, though 
the moors have been ſearched with uncommon diligence 
by a couple of antiquarians *, and the track of the road 
is occaſionally very plain over them, not a ſtation or the 
traces of one have been hitherto diſcovered ; except a 
large camp at Kirklees, about a mile to the ſouth of 
the road's direction and twenty-eight meaſured miles 
from Mancheſter, and a ſmall one at Caſtleſhaw, direQly - 
on the tract, but only about twelve from the town _ 
Neither of theſe can ſtand for Cambodunum. The one 
is too ſmall, the other is too remote from the road, and 
neither are about the ſpecified diſtance of Cambodunum 
from Mancunium. 

From the concurrent authority of Richard and Anto⸗ 
vine, the former appears to be eighteen miles from the 
latter. And, as to Calcaria on the other ſide, we may 
fix Cambodunum at any diſtance from it, becauſe of 


the difference in the numerals of the two Itineraries 


Richard: 's placing Cambodunum at twenty-two. miles 
from 
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Sect. 1. from Calcaria, and Antonine's at twenty. But theſe 
eighteen Roman miles, by the neceſſary deduction of 
one fourteenth for the difference betwixt the Roman 
and Engliſh meaſure, will be contracted to ſixteen and 
three quarters Engliſh, and by the as neceſſary addition 
of one fourth, for the difference betwixt the road and 
horizontal mile acroſs this Broad and lofty ridge of 
mountains ©, will be augmented into twenty-two. - 

About the twenty-ſecoiid mile therefore from Caſtle- 
field along tlie track of the Roman road, will be the 
ſite of Cambodunum. And juſt about that diſtance 
from it and Mancheſter I find it. The ground upon 
which I ſettle the town is vulgarly denominated Slack, 
and lies in the townſhip of Longwood and the pariſh of 
Huthersfield. Here are four cloſes, which are called 

the Eald or old fields and crofts “, and adjoin to the 
P. 88. courſe of the way from Mancunium. Theſe contain 
an area of twelve or fourteen acres, and are watered 
with a couple of brooks, that meet juſt at the town 
and curve round three ſides of it. Here ſeveral ſoughs 
have been found, pieces of thick glaſs, urns, bones, and 
flips of copper. And cronded foundations of buildings 
have been equally diſcovered along them, ſome a yard 
in thickneſs, and all compoſed of ſtrong ſtone and ce- 
= ment. Two of the fields have been lately cleared. But 
. the others remain to this day entirely filled up with 
them. And the farmers have frequently Wi a 
If ploughs in all. 
Ĩhuus plainly have theſe Fald fields been the ſite of 
ſome conſiderable town. And it was certainly a Ro- 
man one. The poſition of it amid the wild extent of 
| EEE 10 8. theſe 
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theſe moors and upon the courſe of the Roman road Sect. I. 
— 


over them, and its exact diſtance from Mancunium, 
do of themſelves declare it to be Roman. And a great 
quantity of Roman bricks has been diſcovered in the 
foundations, ſome long and ſome ſquare, and all of a 
beautiful red. The latter were frequently twenty-two 
inches in the ſquare, and found in the floorings 
of the houſes; as in ſome was dug up a thick cruſt of 
brick, rudely ſcored into ſquares in imitation of teſ- 
ſellated work, and in others a pavement, compoſed of 
pounded brick and very white morter. Near. the 
eaſtern fide of the area, where three ſtone-hedges and 
three lordſhips now meet, and whence a long line of 
houſes appears from the diſcovered foundatiohs to 


have extended towards the north, were lately found 
| three coins of braſs; - two of which were ſoon loſt. 


by the careleſneſs of Ignorance, and the third hag 
... . . CAES. AVG. P. M. TR. on one ſide, S and 
C in the middle, and PVBLICA ...... round the 
other. And theſe two Roman inſcriptions have alſo 


been diſcovered, | 
 IOREBURRHSI 
And 
oOo PVS. 


4 


The former of * walled up in a building, was Copied 
for me by the Reverend Mr. Watſon. And the latter 
is in my own poſſeſſion. 

But near the place where the coins were diſcovered 
was very lately a mount, one yard in height and about 
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| Sect. I. thirty in circumference. And in the rubbiſh of it, and | 
5 


about three yards below the ground, was dug up the 
foundation of a building, conſtructed of ſtone and 
floored with bricks. Upon the eaſtern ſide of this, and 
below the level of the floor, was a ſmall chamber, 
four yards in length and two and a half in breadth. It 
was ſupported by pilaſters, riſing half a yard in height, 
and forined of ſquare bricks. And it was paved with 
pounded brick and morter, very hard, and about a yard 
in thickneſs. This was clearly a Roman Hypocauſt, and 
the flooring was deſigned to bear the requiſite force of 
the fire; as the ſpace between the pilaſters was ſuffi» 
cient: to admit the body of a boy, and the pavement was 
covered with a quantity of black aſhes. And, on the 
weſtern fide of the building, were found a. Roman 
altar and its baſis. The former is now in my own 
poſſeſſion, and 8 is the inſeription upon it. 
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And at full length it runs thus: Fortune facrum, 


Caius Antonius Modeſtus, centurio legionis ſextæ 


victricis piæ fidelis, votum ſolvit lubens merit ; Caius 
Antonius Modeſtus, centurion of the fixth victorious, 


pious, and faithful legion, conſecrated this altar to 


Fortune, and with _— ns . the vow - which 


Thus 
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Thus plainly are the remains evinced to be Roman. 
And what has been ſought ineffeQually for a century 
and an half, the real ſite of Cambodunum, is now diſ- 
covered. The town was conſtruted along theſe four 

cloſes; and the ſtation was placed upon the neighbour- 
ing fields, and immediately perhaps beyond the chanz 
nel of the weſtern current. There is a proper ſite for 
a camp, a tongue of land formed by the union of the 
two above-mentioned brooks, and defended "7 TORS 
deep channels on two fi des. | 

So ſituated were the town and ſtation of Cambodu- 
num. And four Roman roads commence at both, and 
go away to Mancheſter, York, and two other ſtations. 
That from Manchefter, crofling the level of the ſecond 


and loftier range of the Yorkſhire hills, becomes a 
boundary to the pariſhes of Halifax and Huthersfield, 


has Longwood on the right and Stainland- moor on the 
left, and, paſſing within two hundred yards from the 
| ſtation and town, throws off a way to them on the right. 
And that from York, courſing fourteen yards in breadth 
over Lindley-moor, deſcending along the left fide of 
Lee-hill, and going in the track of the Ont-lane, throws 


off another to the town and ſtation. But both theſe - 
branches are alſo parts of two other roads, which ex- 


tended from this to two other towns. One ſtretches 
vitbly over Stainland-moor, appearing as a green liſt 
acroſs the heath, paſſes over Foreſt-hill to Stainland- 
Dene, and in ſome incloſures at the bottom has been 
| diſcovered by the plough. It traverſes the valley near 
the preſent bridge into the townſhip of Barkiſland, 
being in this and that of Stainland denominated Saville- 
| K 2 gate; 
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Set. I. gate; goes by Moſsleyden-gate, and acroſs the town, 
3 ſhip of Riſhworth, to the old road over Blackſtone 
Edge, and to that part of it which is called the Devil; 
Cauſeway; and is denominated the Danes-road by the 
ſhepherds of Riſhworth. And it then runs to the Ro- 
man way from Mancheſter to Ilkley, and, as is aſſerted | 
by the ſhepherds, proceeds acroſs it into Lancaſhire *, Þ 
The other goes away from Cambodunum N. E. by N., 
has been diſcovered in an adjoining field fix or ſeven Þ 
yards in breadth, and croſſes the Roman road from | 
York to Mancheſter in a conſiderable. angle. It paſſes 
along a green lane, and is therefore denominated 
Green-gate. And, running by the foot of Lee-hill, it 
Points, I think, to the Roman town of Adel Mill near 
Leeds“. 1 
The name of this ſtation in the Itineraries of Richard 
and Antoninus is written Cambodunum, but Camun- 
lodunum in the Geography of Ptolemy, and in that 
of Ravennas more rightly Camulodunum; being fully 
diſtinguiſhed in both from the camp which partook of 
the ſame name, the Camudolanum of the former and 
the Camulodulum Colonia of the latter. External 
teſtimony therefore, the only evidence that we can have 
in the preſent caſe, favours one name as much as the 
other. Both were equally the appellations of the 
ſtation. And we ſhall ſoon meet with other fortreſſes 
that bear a duplicate of names. Camulodunum is 
merely the general title of a camp, Camulus being one 
of the Britiſh denominations for Mars, and Dunum e 
ſignifying a town **. And Cambo-dunum more ſpeci- 1 
fically imports the fortreſs on the ſtream. The one fl 
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is declarative of its military application. 
The paſs over the mountains, which goes along the 


{ ſite of Cambodunum, is much leſs interſected with hills, 

| yallies, and rivers, than any other that could be found 
for many miles on either fide of it **, This therefore, 
in the time of the Britons, would be the cuſtomary 
ü paſſage from the ſouth of Lancaſhire into that of 


Yorkſhire. And the Brigantes and Siſtuntii would 
both of them, for their own ſecurity, endeavour to 
guard it by the erection of forts upon it. Nor was this 
the only paſs that ſeems to have been fortified. Bre- 
metonac in the north, a fortreſs about Colne, and 
a ſecond perhaps about Littleborough or Windy-bank, 
in the middle, and a fourth at Caſtle-ſhaw in the ſouth, 
ſeem to have formed a regular chain of camps for that 
purpoſe upon the Lancaſhire fide of the mountains, 
and to have been anſwered by another on the York- 


| ſhire ; Camulodune being oppoſed to Caſtleſhaw, and 


Olicana anſwering to Colne. And that Caſtleſhaw, in 
particular, was once a fortreſs of the Britons, ſeems 
pretty plainly evinced by ſome few remains which have 
been accidentally diſcovered at it. Within the area of 


| the caſtle, extended as from the preſent eminence of 
{ the ground and the appellation of the Huſteads and 


Caſtle-hills it appears to have been, and containing 
ſeveral ſtatute-acres in its compaſs, have been dug up 


: thoſe round beads of the Britons, that have bcen 
equally diſcovered in the barrows on Salisbury plain 


They were of earth or paſte perforated, ribbed or 


fluted on the outſide, and coloured over with a bluiſh p. 


K 3 green, 
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2. Sect. I. green. And within one or two fields from it was lately 
diſcovered a brazen Celt, hollow in the blade, and 
carrying a loop at the head. The region of Sad. 
dleworth indeed, of which the ſite of Caſtleſhaw is a 
part, now belongs to the county of York. But it has 
evidently been diſmembered from Lancaſhire, being 
even now a chapelry in one of our Lancaſhire pariſhes, 
and the greater of this double range of hills naturally 
forming the barrier betwixt the Siſtuntii and Bri- 
gantes "*, | 

The Britons finding a fite at Cambodunum that was 
very, well calculated for a fortreſs; ſcreened from 
the violences of the weather by the high g orounds around 
it, and yet no-ways liable to be inſulted from them; 
well provided with water, and yery capable of 
defence; they placed their town upon it. It was then 
afuredly encompaſſed on every ſide by the foreſt, which 
covered the moors to theſe later ages, and has given 

Mx the denomination of Foreſt- hill to a neighbouring 

| height. And here the Romans, for the ſame reaſon, 

afterwards planted a ſtationary town. This appears 
from its remains to have been conſiderable, and from 

Richard to have even * the honourable privilege 

of the Jus Latinum. And it muſt once have given 

the chearful aſpect of cultivation to theſe waſtes, and 

made the buſy hum cf men to reſound in theſe ſoli- Þ 

-  Rudes:: But it was deſtroyed very early in the period 

of the Saxons. The voice of Tradition, which ſpeaks 

| ſo loudly at the ſites of ſome Roman towns, 1s either 
abſoiutely ſilent or very faintly whiſpers at this; though 
{ſcarcely a ſingle relick per! haps appears at the former, 
8 and 
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and the remains are equally numerous and remarkable at Sect. I. 


the latter. And the town was clearly, as Cambodunum 


has been generally ſuppoſed to have been, the famous 


Campodonum of Bede, and levelled to the ground 
during the waſteful invaſion of Cadwallaun and Penda 
in 633, and within a few years only after its firſt ſub- 
miſhon to the Saxons. With the Romans began the 
glory of this hilly region. Any nearly with the Bri- 
gantes was it terminated for ever 

* Horſeley p. 387, and — * Mr. Percinal's 


ley p. 414. — Mr. Percival's Eſſay. — Mr. Angier 
of Heton (Horſeley P- 413.) and Mr. Percival of Ry- 
ton. — * Ogilby's Roads p. 41. 1698, and Horſeley p. 


412, —” The name is vulgarly pronounced the Yeld 


Fields, as the neighbouring Ealand is popularly deno- 
minated Yelland, and ſome Eald houſes at Ruſhulme 
near Mancheſter are equally called the Veld houſes. 
— Ihe account of this road I received from the Rev. 


Mr. Watſon, who lately reſided at Ripponden in the 


neighbourhood, and obligingly aſſiſted me in diſ- 
covering the ſite of Cambodunum. — ? See Phil. Tranſ. 
Vol. XXIII. p. 1285. — Camden p. 322, Cæſar p. 


164, and Gruter p. 56. — And ſee alſo Montfaucon's 


Antiq. Expl. tom. I. p. 46. plate 17. Mr. Pegge on 
Cunobeline's coins p. 15. ſuppoſes Mars to have had 
different denominations among different tribes, Camulus 
among the Caſſii or Trinovantes, Belatucadrus among 


K 4 the 


the Brigantes, and Braciaca among the Coritani. But this 
is a miſtake, I think. Mars appears from the other name 
'of Cambodunum to have been called Camulus among 


1 
Eſſay in Phil. Tranf.. Vol. XLVII. p. 219, &c. - Horſe- | 
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Sed. I. the Brigantes, as well as the Trinovantes or Caſſii. 
And all the names without doubt were common to all 


P. 94. 


. of the iſland.— Phil. Tranſ. Vol. XLVII. p. 22 5. 


— 2 s Stonehenge p. 45. — See ch. i. f. 2. 


b. dee ch, v. f. 1. b. 1. See b. I. ch. 8. 
f. 1. — ** See Campadonum in Bede 1. ii. c. 14: and 
the B and P are frequently interchanged, as I ſhall 
ſhew hereafter. Baſilicam (fays Bede) cum tota eadem 


- yilla ſuccenderunt. It was levelled to the ground juſt 


thirteen years after its ſubmiſſion to the Saxons. See 


b. ii. ch. 2. ſ. 5. 


The antiquarians have long called upon their! incor- 
porated brethren of London, to publiſh the many uſe- 
ful diſſertations that were known to be lodged in their 
archives. The work is at laſt begun. And the pub- 


| lick has been this winter obliged with the firſt volume 


of the Antiquarian Tranſactions. This is a valuable 
preſent in itſelf, But it is more valuable for its future 
conſequences. It now forms a regular and reſpectable 
repoſitory for the effuſions of the antiquarian genius. 
It will peculiarly ſtimulate the ingenious and ſenſible, 
both in and out of the ſociety, to remit their diſqui- 
ſitions to it. And we may therefore very ſafely affirm, 
that each ſucceeding volume will riſe ſuperiour in ſpirit, 
ſentiment, and uſefulneſs to the firſt.— In this, my learned 
and communicative friend the Rev. Mr. Watſon, now 
rector of Stockport in Cheſhjre, and the late Thomas 
Percival Eſq; of Ryton near Mancheſter, have advanced 
ſeveral particulars relating to the ſubje& of te preſent 


, „The winter in which the firſt Edition was pybliſheg, that of 770-71 · 


ſection, 
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and are generally unjuſt. And, as they claſh with the 
opinions that I have advanced in the text, I feel my- 
ſelf compelled in my own defence to notice them. Thus 
Mr. Percival in p. 63, on ſuppoſitions frivolous in 
themſelves, and Mr. Watſon in p. 218-220, on rea- 
ſonings confeſſedly contrary to authority, fix the boun- 
daries of Maxima and Flavia, not (as they actually ran) 
along the Humber, the Don, and the Merſey, but 
along the Humber, the hills of Caſtleſhaw, and the 
Ribble. In Þ. 216—217 Mr. Watſon endeavours to 
fix the Alunna of Ravennas at Caſtleſhaw, principally 
becauſe it occurs in that Chorography near to Mantium, 
the ſuppoſed Manucium of Antonine ; when both An- 
tonine and Richard confeſſedly go over the road on 
which Caſtleſhaw ſtands, without the leaſt mention of 
Alunna; when the very name implies a ſituation the 
reverſe of Caſtleſhaw, a poſition upon a river, from 
which this is at ſome diſtance; and the Alunna 
of Ravennas ſo obviouſly points at the Ad Alaunam or 
Lancaſter of Richard. And, p. 225, Mr. Watſon fixes 
the Campodonum of Bede at Doncaſter, becauſe Al- 
fred miſtakenly tranſlates it Donafelda, and becauſe 
Campodonum was deſtroyed at the invaſion in which 
Edwin was killed at Heathfield near Doncaſter. But 
the names of the towns in Bede muſt evidently be ſought 
in the Itineraries of the Romans, and Cambodunum 
is obviouſly reflected in Campodonum. Doncaſter 


would alſo have been mentioned by him under the ap- 


pellation of Dano Caeſtir or Caſtrum ad Danum, 
| and 


ſection, which have been too haſtily taken up, I think, Sen. I. 


— - >_> —.—Pk — — > cp 
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and is expreſsly noticed by the Continuator of Nennius 
under the ſimilar title of Caer Daun. And from this 
latter circumſtance it plainly appears to have not been 
deſtroyed in A. D. 633. The Campodonum of 


Bede, therefore, cannot be Dongaſter. It can only be the 
Cambodunum of the Itineraries. And we have exactly 
a parallel inſtance among the Brigantes of the Alpine 
regions, the Cambodunum of Ptolemy (p. 62) being de- 
nominated Campodunum by Strabo (p. 316). 


1.. 


' To ſettle the particular poſition of Condate, hath 
long embarraſſed the hiſtorical criticks. Fixed origi- 
nally at Congleton becauſe of ſome remaining ſameneſs 
in the name, that only guide in the infancy of anti- 
quarian learning ; it has been lately placed upon bet- 
ter principles at or near Northwich. But it was at nei- 
ther one nor the other. The fite of the ſtation is 


pointed out by the courſe of the road. And this is aſ- 
certained by the broken remains of it, which ſome- 


times appear, by the direction of them, where they 
ceaſe, and the ſure ſignatures of the name of Street, 
where both fail us. 


Richard's 
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Richard's 6th Iter runs thus, And Antonine's 2d thus, 
From MANCUNIUM From MANUCIDM to 
FINIBUS MAXIMZ® 1 
ET FLAVLE m. p. 18 CONDATE 18 
CONDATE 18 
Deva 183 Dera 20. 


Richard's roth goes And Antonine's oth 


From MANCUNIUM to From MANCUNTUM to 
CONDATE 23 CONDATE 18 
Mediolano 18; Mediolano 18. 


The road to Condate did not take the direct way 


» 


from the ſtation to Throſtle-neſt, but made a large 


curve on the ſouth to reach it. A right line would 
have carried it from the ſouth-weſtern angle of the 
camp, acroſs the channel of the Medlock, and in the 
line of the new canal into the road at Corne-brook. 
But this route was prevented by the ſteepneſs .of the 
bank, the want of a ford there acroſs the channel, and 
the prudence of retaining both in their natural ſtate, 
as the principal barriers of the camp on the ſouth. 

The way to Condate and Cambodunum commenced 
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at the ſame time from the eaſtern gate of the ſtation, 


aud proceeded in one line along the eaſtern ſide of the 
Caſtle- field. And, parting at the extremity of the field, 
the former winded along the deſcent to the river, and, 


a little on this fide of Corne-brook, turned on the right 


to gain the courſe in which it ſhould originally have 
moved. Paſſing from this point along the track of the 
preſent 


| 
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Sect. II. preſent highway, but twiſted into angles by the un- 


equal encroachments of the incloſures upon it, it pro- 
ceeded through the village of Stretford to the bridge 


over the Merſey. And, as no appearance of the 


Roman workmanſhip can be expected along the line 


of the preſent road, ſo none are diſcoverable, I believe, 


on the borders of the adjoining fields. In the unvarying 


level of thoſe low meadows particularly, which ex- 
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tend from the village to the ford, the leaſt elevation 


of a road would be immediately perceived. And, in 


the coat of river-ſand which covers them to a conſider- 
able depth, the ſmalleſt ſeam of gravel would as 
readily be diſtinguiſhed. But no traces of a ridge ap- 
pear to the eye above, and no remains of a foundation 
are diſcovered bv the ſpade below *. 

The road, having paſſed the meadows and crofled the 
ford, continued along the preſent lane to the village of 
Croſs-{treet, and proceeded through it to Broad-Heath. 
There, the preſent way beginning to wind upon the 
left, and to point towards the town of Altringham, the 
Roman deſerts it, and enters the fields that have been 
lately incloſed from the heath. And the line of gravel 


is frequently found in them by the ſpade, lying upon 
the black turf and white ſand. And, at the farther 


end of them, the road was diſcovered in cutting the 
canal, and the traces of it appear at preſent in the 
gravelled fide of the bank. It then entered the inclo- 


fares of Oldfield-Hall, is inviſible in the firſt, but very 
viſible in the other three. Theſe appear to have been 


originally a part of the neighbouring moſs, which is 
denominated Seaman's, which once ſpread into a large 
extent 
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extent on the right, and has Rill ſome narrow remains Sect. II. 


immediately on the left. And the road was conſtructed 
along them with a good elevation. Within theſe very 


few years, the gravel has been carried away to the 


depth of a yard in many places. And yet the feam 
remains very conſpicuous along the third and fourth 


fields. 


But, leaving theſe, the roads enters a Cloſe that was © 7 1 


hedged in from the moſs only a few years ago. This 
was the moſt boggy part of it in the time of the Ro- 
mans, as even now the ſoil is ſo extremely looſe and 
ſoft, that with great facility I puſhed a whalebone 
whip a full yard into the ground. Over ſuch a tra& 
of land, the road was neceſlarily raiſed with grayel to a 
_ conſiderable height. 
being popularly called the Upcaſt, and having a fall for 
ten or twelve yards on either ſide. And it lately carried 
a loftier ; a great quantity of gravel having been taken 
off from the ſummit ſoon after the incloſing of the 
field, and equably diſperſed along the ſides. 
Having croſſed the moſs, it leaves the low grounds 
to which it had hitherto been confined, and begins to 
_ aſcend the Dune or hill that terminates the valley of 
Mancheſter to the ſouth-weſt, and gives name to the 
neighbouring Dunham. Not mounting the ſummit, 


but paſſing along a lower ſhelve, it enters Dunham- 
park, and once communicated the name of Street-head 
to the height. And this is retained by the only ha- 
| Litation which is near it, a ſmall houſe at the foot of 
and upon the margin of the preſent road, 


Deſcendime 


And it ſtill carries a lofty ridge, 
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Set; II. Deſcending the ſlope of the hill, and leaving the 
g. park, it croſſed the little valley beyond, and its rivulet 
the Bollen, and once more fell into the preſent road near 
New bridge. This one ſignificant circumſtance indi- 
cates of itſelf. The whole length of the preſent road 
from New. bridge to Buckley-hill is denominated 
Street. The Roman road, therefore, ſtretches away 
> from the angle immediately beyond the bridge, along 
the courſe of the preſent road, and left Roſtherne-Meer 
about a bow-ſhot from it on the left. It thus proceeded 
to Buckley-hill, being all the way popularly known by 
the expreſſive appellation of Street. From Buckley- 
hill it paſſed to Mere-town, going in the ſame line and re- 
taining the ſame name. And about two miles beyond 
the latter, paſſing the hollow channel of a brook, it 
aſſumes the name of Holford-ſtreet, and preſerves it 
for halt a mile together. | 
A little beyond the conclufion of this, the preſent 
road beginning to tend too much towards Northwich, 
the Roman inſenſibly ſteals away to the left. But 
about a mile beyond the point, and in the direction of 
the courſe, we recover it again. And this new part of 
it is a well-gravelled lane, denominated Street, and ex- 
tending in a right line for four or five miles together. 
The appellation of it is written Kind- ſtreet by the only 
antiquarians that have named it, Mr. Horſeley and Mr. 
Percival; but is invariably ſpoken King- ſtreet by the 
people. The former however is pretty certainly the 
name, and the latter merely a corruption, reſulting 
from the natural humour among all nations, of aſſimi- 


latins Frange to familiar names in popular pronun- 
1 | 8 ciation. 
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ciation. And it formerly led to Condate, and now leads Sect. II. 


to Kinderton:. At its commenceme site leaving the 


town of Northwich about half a mile ihe right, the 


Kind- ſtreet goes on about twelve or fourteen yards in 
breadth, a great publick road, and wanting con- 


ſiderable repair. In its continuance, leaving Rud-heath P. 9% 
on the left and Newton on the right, it paſſes through - . We 5 


Ravenſcroft into Kinderton, And the name of the 
lane is heard of no more. 

Here, therefore, the termination of the road and 
the length of the diſtance invite us ſtrongly to ſearch 
for a ſtation. The name of Condate is pretty loudly 
echoed in that of Kinderton *. And, what is much 
more weighty, this is the firſt place convenient for a 
camp about the requiſite diſtance from Mancheſter. 

The Kind-ſtreet, pointing down the bank of the river 
to the bridge of Ravenſcroft, forded the channel two 
or three yards to the right of the bridge, and entered 
the field beyond it. And here it has been actually dif- 
covered. This is denominated the Harbour's field, 
and was plainly the ſite of the Roman tation. The 
particular poſition of the ground betwixt the rivers- 
Croco and Dane, is a ſtrong argument of itſelf. The ap- 
pellation of the cloſe is an additional evidence, the 
Har-bourh's field fignifying the area of the military 
ſtation. And the ſite and name, the remains about it, 
and the tradition concerning it, are a deciſive proof. 

The ground is nearly a parallelogram about ten ſtatute- 
acres in extent, and bounded by a natural bank, lofty 
and ſteep, upon one fide, and the little Crocoirling 
at che foot of it, and by another, Jeſs lofty but: more 

4 ſteep, 
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Seck. II. ſteep, on a ſecond, and the Dane running directly under 


it. And the ormer falls into the latter at the angle of the 
field. Upon nen third ſide, but ſeveral yards within 
the hedge, are the conſiderable remains of a ditch, riſing 


cup the aſeent, and being once continued probably in 
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the ſame line and along the hollow of the adjoining 


lane. And upon the fourth the antient ditch preſerves 
us original perfection, being a ſteep foſs about ten 
yards in depth, and eight in breadth at the top; for- 


merly converted, like a part of the other, into the 
courſe of a road, and lately made the channel of a 


current. | 5 
Such was the ſtation of Condate. And a road has 


been diſcovered commencing from it, traverſing a field 
immediately without the camp, and frequently viſible in 
a dry ſummer for the whole length of the cloſe beyond 
both. This is ordinarily called the Roman road, and 
from its direction appears to have gone to Mediolanum in 


Shropſhire. Another went by Home: ſtreet-Hall to 
Cheſter. And a third extended by Street- forge and 


Red - ſtreet to Cheſterton near Newcaſtle. 

This then is Condate, the ſtation ſo long loſt and ſo 
vainly ſought. And, that it has been ſought and loſt 
ſo long, may juſtly excite our admiration. The road 
pointing towards Cheſter, becauſe to that city one Iter 
of Antonine carries it; and pointing equally to the 
ſouth or ſouth-eaſt of Cheſter, becauſe another of his 
takes it into Shropſhire ; the courſe of it might have 


been eaſily inveſtigated. The ſure ſignatures of Stret- | 


ford, Croſs-ſtreet, Street-head, Street, Holford-ſtreet, 
and King-ſtreet, names all occurring in the line, all 


pointing 
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pointing out either well-known villages, conſpicuous Sent. II, 
eminences, or publiek roads, and ſome retained for ſeve- | 
ral miles together, trace out the courſe of it in the 
plaineſt colours. And the clear tradition of a Roman 
camp, and the appellation of Kinderton, at the conclu- 
ſion of the whole, ſhed the fulleſt light upon the ſite my 
| of Condate. *s } 
The diſtance of this ation from Mantvnium is fixed ; 
by the fixth Iter of Richard at thirty-ſix miles, but in 
| the tenth at twenty-three, and by the tenth and ſecond 
of Antonine at only eighteen. And, in this diverſity of in- 
formations, we are fully at liberty to chuſe ſuch of the 
meaſures as beſt agree with the real diſtance, and to 
reje& all of them if none agree. We necd not the 
evidence of the numbers, to aſcertain the poſition of the 
camp. 5 
In the firſt meaſure of Richard, which reckons thirty- 
fix miles from Mancunium to Condate, he makes the 
remarkable inſertion of a ftation betwixt one and the 
other. And this he or his tranſcriber has placed at 
eighteen miles from both, and at the boundaries of the 
two provinces, Flavia and Maxima. But, certain as we P. 101. 
are concerning the courſe of the road, the very mention | 
r of theſe boundaries ſnews the number of the miles to 
e be erroneons. The limits of the provinces are the banks 
is of the Merſey at Stretford : and theſe are only four or 
re Þ five Roman miles from the Caſtle-fictdd. And, if Ri- 
t- Þ chard's other diſtance of twenty-three to Condate be the 
t, right one, as we ſhall find it to be, five muſt be the 
number in this place; five, added to the following 
5 eighteen in the ſixth Iter, being equivalent to the twenty- 

Vor. I. „ three a 
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Sect. II. three in the tenth. This was pretty certainly the origi- 
— 


nal number. And, the eye of Richard or his tran- 
ſeriber unwarily catching the eighteen immediately 
below, his hand inſerted ne latter inftead of the for- 
mer 

Differing equally from both and the truth are the 
numbers in Antonine. But the difference may be re- 
moved with eaſe, and without any alteration of the pre- 
ſent figures. The two Itinera of Antonine give us 
exactly the ſame length for the diſtance betwixt Caſtle- 
field and Kinderton, as one of Richard's affords us for 


that betwixt Kinderton and Stretford. And from this 


coincidence it is highly probable, that the intermediate 
ſtage was originally inſerted in the tenth of Antonine 
as well as the ſixth of Richard, and had the number five 
annexed to it in both; and that the next reckoning of 
cighteen miles commenced from it in the one as well as 
the other. Such was very probably the original ſtate 
of the Iter. And when this and all the ſimilar notices, 
which muſt ſurely have been once inſerted in Antonine's 
as they now appear in Richard's Itinerary, were thrown 
out of the former in order to contract the work, the 
abridger overlooked the number annexed to this, and 
left the next to ſand as it ſtood before. 

The real diftance from Caftle-field to Kinderton camp 
is this. From the croſs at Mancheſter to the inn at 
Buckley-hill the ground meaſures about twelve miles, 
and from Buckley-hill by Mere-town to Middlewich 


about other twelve. But, as we muſt deduct three 


quarters of a mile for the diſtance betwixt - Caſtle- field 
and the croſs at Mancheſter , fo muſt we ſubſtract about 
a whole 


=” 
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2 Whole one, for the difference berwinn the direct road! Seat 


of the Romans and that of the preſent times from 
Broad-Heath to Ne- bridge, and for the angle which 
the latter deſcribes, in going nearer to Northwich and 


then turning to King-ſtreet, And, thus fettled, the 
real diſtance from the ſtation at Mancheſter. to that 
at Kinderton is twenty-two Engliſh miles, which are 


very nearly equivalent to twenty-three and three quar- 


ters Roman, and therefore fully correſpondent with the 
number in the tenth Iter of Richard. | 
But here, as we walk over the Roman Harboroughz 
let us reflect a little on the antient hiſtory of this part 
of the country, which is ſo near to the confines of Man- 
cheſter; and with which Condate, the firſt ſtage from 
Mancheſter to the ſouth-weſt; is ſo intimately connected. 


It is utterly unnoticed by others. It is curious in 


itſelf. And it will greatly illuſtrate the antiquities of 
both. 

The Cornavii of Ptolemy, before the arrival of the 
Romans, - poſſeſſed that detached region of Flintſhire 
which adjoins to the village of Banchor, all Cheſhire, 
all Staffordſhire, thoſe parts of Shropſhire which lie 
to the north and eaſt of the Severn, almoſt all 
Warwickſhire, and the adjoining lands of Leiceſ- 
terſhire. They owned the towns of Deva or Chef- 
ter, Uriconium or Wroxeter, Banchorium or Ban- 
chor, and Etocetum or Wall near Litchfield *: And 
their domünions appear to have reached all acrofs. 
the whole extent of Warwickſhire to the ſouth-eaſt- 
ern verge of it, as they enjoyed Bennonz or Clay- 


_ Cheſter in the neighbouring ſkirts. os Leiceſterſhire, 
-L- 2 | and 
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Set. II and as, ſtill lower to the ſouth, a part of Warwick 


* 


ſhire, that lies betwixt Southam and Coventry and along 
the Foſſeway, is denominated from them the Cornavy 
to the preſent period. Theſe, and the Britons of 
Cornwall in the ſouth-weſtern regions of the iſland, 
and thofe of Cathneſs in the north-eaſtern, are all 
equally called Carnabu by Richard. All of them 
were named, we may be ſure, from ſome one ſtriking 
circumſtance of poſition or origin which was common to 
them all. And they were therefore denominated from 
the nature of their ſite. The Carnabii of Cornwall and 
Cathneſs inhabited a region exactly ſimilar in this great 
particular, that, open upon one fide, it narrowed gra- 
dually on the other, and ſhot out in a promontory into 
the ſea. Such a projection the Britons called a Keren- 
ab, or an horn of the ſea. And from this, the com- 
mon and ſignificative characteriſtick of the two countries, 
the two tribes that poſfeſſed them would naturally be 
denominated. The Carnabit, therefore, who inhabited 
the whole of Staffordſhire and Cheſhire, and feveral 
parts of Shropſhire, Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and 
Flintſhire, equally received their appellation from the 
nature of their coaſt. And, as all their poffeſſions in 
the other counties are entirely removed from the ſea, this 
neceſſarily carries us into Cheſhire. There, in the 
neighbourhood of the Dee, the Carnabii are expreſsly 
declared by Richard to have been originally fituated ”. 
And we have a region there ſimilar to thofe of Cornwall 
and Cathneſs, open on one ſide, narrowing on the other, 
and ſhooting out into the ſea ; as the county is contracted 
on the weſt into the peninſula of Wirrall, and puſhes 
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out in that long promontory betwixt the æſtuaries of the Sect. II. | 


Dee and Merſey. Thus conſidered, the ſame three 
names all reſult from one and the ſame circumſtance. 
And the ———_—y of the ann is a proof of its 


propriety *. 
Within this peninſula then, and along the contiguous 


parts of the county, the Carnabii originally reſided. 


And from them they originally ſallied out, and ſpread 
their dominions over the reſt of the county, over the 
whole of Staffordſhire, and the neighbouring parts of 
Shropſhire, Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and Flint- 


ſhire. While they were confined within the precincts 
of Weſt-Cheſhire, they ſeem to have had only the towns 


of Deva and Condate. And the latter appears from its 


name to have been the capital, being compoſed- of 
the words Conda Te, and ſignifying the principal 
city ?. 


Thus was Kinderton the capital 4 Weſt-Cheſhire, P. 
and, after the acquiſition of the reſt of the county, 


Staffordſhire, and the neighbouring parts of Shropſhire, 


Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire; and Flintſhire, the metro- 
polis of all. Bur, as it had been ſtript of its dignity before 


the arrival of the Romans, ſo did it moſt probably loſe 


it in conſequence of an invaſion from the Brigantes. 


When this active and ſpirited tribe, about the com- 


mencement of the Chriſtian era, had ſeized all the 
fortreſſes that guarded the paſſes of the Yorkſhire 


hills, and ſubdued the conntry that lay betwixt them 


and the ſea; they appear to have carried their vic- 
torious arms to the ſouth and north, croſſed the 


Merſey and Solway, and conquered the Selgove 


1 of 
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Sect. II. of W and the Carnabii of Cheſhire. The re- 


- & 


Ir 105: 


duction of the former is evinced by a ſtatue, which has 
been diſcovered in their country, and is inſcribed to the 


Goddeſs Brigantia **. And the conqueſt of the latter 
is equally ſhewn by an altar, which has been found at 


Cheſter, and was addreſſed to the Goddeſs-Nymph of the 


Brigantes. The Carnabii and Selgovæ had received 
themſelves, and communicated to the Romans, the wor- 
ſhip of the peculiar or tutelar divinity of the Brigantes; 


and therefore, at the Roman invaſion, muſt have 


been both ſubject to their dominion. Nothing can be 


a fuller proof of the reduction of one Britiſh tribe by 
another, than the deſertion of its own national deity, and 


its adoption of the other's. 


And this reaſoning is fully confirmed by the authority 
of Ptolemy. He mentions not the Cornavii as the poſ- 
ſeſſors of Cheſhire. He gives them Cheſter indeed; but 
for that purpoſe has removed it far away from the 


county, and even placed it forty-five miles to the ſouth 
of Wroxeter, and an hundred and five to the eaſt of 


it. And from a compariſon of the Jatitude and lon- 
gitude of Seteia or the Dee with thoſe of Devana or 


Cheſter, as they are all given by himſelf, it appears 


plainly, that he did not apprehend the latter to be 
within or even near to Cheſhire, having placed it ninety 


miles to the eaſt and an hundred and twenty to the ſouth 


of the former. The whole county of Cheſter was as 


much ſubject to as Brigantes in the time of Ptolemy, as 


Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and - Cumberland; and 


therefore he equally cedes them all to that nation. 
He particularly extends their poſſeſſions on this weſtern 


4-1 | bis 
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| fide to the channel of the Dee, expreſsly aſſigning them Seck. II. 


all the region that reached up to the Ordovices, who 
certainly lived beyond it **. And he fixes the Cornavii, 
not to the north of the Ordovices, in Cheſhire, but 
entirely to the eaſt of them, in the regions of Shrop- 
ſhire and Staffordſhire. | 

The eruption of the Carnabii was plainly prior to the 
invaſion of the Brigantes; and this was equally 
ſo to that migration, which the latter made from our 
weſtern coaſt into Ireland about the year 51 or 52 * 
From the friendly accompaniment of the Lancaſhire 
Cangii with the Brigantes in the laſt expedition *?, 
it appears to have been many years after the ſe- 
cond, and when the conquered had ſubdued the firſt | 
natural impreſſions of averſion, and now began to aſſo- 
ciate in friendſhip with their conquerors. And the in- 


vaſion was a conſiderable time after the eruption, as, in 


the interval betwixt both, the conquerors of three or 
four counties were reduced enough in character to be 
attacked within their own dominions, and ſunk enough 
in reality to be even ſubdued within their original 
territories. But, Condate being thus poſſeſſed by the 
invading Brigantes, the unſubdued Carnabii of Flint- 
ſhire, Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, Warwickſhire, - and. 
Leiceſterſhire naturally erected a new capital, and raiſed 
Uricon or Wroxeter to that honour. And Uricon ap- 
pears to have been poſſeſſed of it at the period of the 
Roman invaſion, Condate having then loſt all its former 
juſtre, and being reduced under the power of the Bri- 
gantes and the ſupremacy of Iſeur their metropolis , 
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Sect. II. Mr. Percival therefore in Phil. Tranſ., aſſerting the 
P. 106. Toad to be traceable in the meadows near the bridge, 
ſuffered his imagination to impoſe upon his judgement. 
And ſuch impoſitions will frequently happen in anti- 
quarian purſuits, if a perſon be not upon his guard 
againſt them. — * This is the road which Camden con- 
jectures to be Roman, and erroneouſly mentions to ex- 
tend from Middlewich to Northwich (p. 461), — * The 
name of Kinderton is probably formed only by the po- 
pular pronunciation of the letter R, as Pottage is pro- 
nounced Porrage, Rachel Tachey, Grammatica Gram- 
mar, &c. &c. — Some of the people about Middle- 
wich ridiculouſly place the Roman camp upon the area of 
| Bellpool-hill in the adjoining field, a mount ſurround- 
ed with ditches and the Dane, but containing only half 
an acre in extent. — See b. I. ch. 6. ſ. 2. for this 
inſerted flation. — Richard p. 24. — P. 24, Ad 
fluvium Devam primo ſiti erant Carnabii. — See Bax- 
ter in Corinavii, and Carte vol. I. p. 108, for two ety- 
mologies that are as idle in themſelves, as they are fri- 
volous in their application, — ? So Condate Rhedonum 
in Antoninus &c. — ** Horſeley, Scotland N* 34. — 
* Gale's Antoninus, p. 32. — See b. I. ch. v. ſ. 1. 
for Setcia being the Dee. — Under the Brigantes 
(fays Ptolemy), in the moſt weſterly regions, reſide the 
Ordovices, and more eaſterly than the Ordovices are 
the Cornavii, — Richard p. 51. — See b. I. 
ch. xii. ſ. 4. — Among the Carnabian towns, Reli- 
quarum mater Uriconium, in Richard p. 24; and Utri- 
conion Cornoninorum in Ravennas, or, as the Vatican 
g MS, juſtly reads the words, Urioconium Cornaviorum. 
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Chap.1V, OF MANCHESTER, _— 
In the firſt volume of Archzologia, publiſhed this Sgt. H. 


very winter * by the Antiquarian Society, I find that the 

late Thomas Percival Eſq; fixes Condate at Kinderton 
with me. But he aſſerts the Roman road from Man- 
cheſter to be “ viſible almoſt all the way? (p. 62); 
when, the Roman and preſent actually running almoſt 
all the way together, it is impoſſible for the for- 

mer to be more than partially and occaſionally ſeen. 
And he alſo afferts the Roman camp to be © yet vi- P. 1074 
* fible at Kinderton where the Dane and Weaver join® © 


(p. 62); when it is ſeen only in the remains of two 
ditches, and theſe are at the diftance of fome 
mites from the gonjunction of thoſe rivers. But Mr. s 


Percival was only a young antiquarian when he died. 
Had he lived longer, his natural genius for theſe ſtudies 
would have been more highly cultivated, his fund of 
learning conſiderably enriched, and his lively mind 
acquired new vigour and additional accuracy from the 
habit of obſerving and reflecting. 


III. 
Richard's roth Iter, Antonine's 1oth,! 
From Brocavonacis From Galacum | 
AD ALAUNAM m. p... BREMETONACISIN. p. 27 
Cocco m. p Cocciom. p. 20 
Mancunio 18. MAxcuNro m. p. 17. 


* The winter of the firſt Edition, chat of 1770-71. 1 
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. Seck. IH. The road to Coccium or Blackrode did not com- 


2 rob, 


mence immediately from the Caſtle-field. It might have 
begun at the ſouth-weſtern angle of it, have ſwept 
over the peninſula of Hulme-field, croſſed the Irwell at 
the point of the meadow, and ſtretched away for 


Woalkden-moor. And this would have been the moſt 


dire& line of the road. But it was prevented by the 
badneſs of the moraſs betwixt Hulme-field and the 
ſtation, and the prudence of retaining ſo uſeful a guard 
to the latter. And the road to Blackrode actually 
began with the way to Kinderton, and proceeded with 
it for more than a mile. Taking the ſame courſe to 
Throſtle-neſt, it there turned away to the right, and 
forded the Irwell at the ſhallow which gave deno- 
mibation to Old Trafford, and was lately deſtroyed 
by the commiſſioners of the navigation. And, having 
paſled the channel of the river, it then took its proper 
direction, and firſt pointed towards the ſtation at Blackrode. 
It ranged over the eyes or water-meadows, mounted 
the little heights, croſſed the high road to Warrington, 
and joined the preſent plain and continued remains 


near Hope-hall. And this was even, in part, the 


hall. It firſt ſlanted along the fide of Dovehouſe-crott, 


cuſtomary way into the preſent town from that Niſtrict 
of the country, as late as the preſent century. But, in 


all this courſe from the river to the hall, the road 
is wholly inviſible; and the remains that begin at the 


latter, and extend for two miles 1 xra_ are the only 


arguments of its courſe, 
Proceeding along the foot of Harts. hill brow, and 


croſſing Broomhouſe-lane, it enters the eſtate of Hope- 


has 
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has been there turned up by the plough, and appeared Sect. . 
to be ſeven yards in breadth. And it is next diſcovered 

in the field which is beyond the old Hope-hall and de- 

nominated the Upper Broad- hope, by the gravel below 

the ſurface, and in the next or lower Broad-hope by 

the long ridge above it. The ſeam of the gravel is a2 

proof of the road, as the ground is all naturally clay; 

| and the courſe of the ridge is very evident to the eye. 

In the next or Little Brook-field, when the ground is 
ploughed, the gravel appears very thick upon the fur- 
rows, and ſtill more ſo at the extremity of the ground 
and on the brink of the water. And, in all theſe in- 
cloſures, the track is clearly marked to the farmer by 
the great luxuriancy of the corn upon it. 

The road here leaving the Hope-hall eſtate and en- 
tering the Heath-fields, the gravel is eaſily diſcovered =» 
by the ſpade in the firſt of them, as it croſſes the cor- 

ner of it. And in the ſecond the ridge appears again, 
but much greater and very large, extending ten or 
twelve yards in width, and having a fall on either fide. 
Paſling through an angle of the third, the elevation 
continues ſtill eyident, but reduced, in the. fourth and 
fifth, riſes to a very conſiderable height in the ſixth, 
and retains it in Heath-lane and the field beyond it. 

In the laſt, it appears equally green and dry for twelve p. 109. 
or thirteen yards in width, and is ſkirted by a border f 
ruſhes in the wet ground of either fide. But at the ex- 
tremity of this, in the next or Toad-hill field, and in 
that beyond both, it entirely diſappears ; and the road 
is found only by the ſpade in the hither end of the 
ſecond and at the further of the third incloſure, and 

by 
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Sea, III. by the gravel which it diſcovers lying upon the natural 
ſoil. And here the ridge ſeems to have been taken 
away by the farmers, and the materials of it diſperſed 


* with an equal hand over a ___ of the * ground 

on the right. - 
= Crofling the next cloſe 0 the lane, it points chrough 
Chorleton fold and the land beyond it to a ſecond lane. 


a It there enters the Weſtwood-fields, and appears again 

with a ſmall ridge, aſcending the ſlope of the ſecond 

incloſure, and pointing to a large oak upon the furzy 

ſummit of it, And at that tree, and in the adjoining 

field, the gravel is very evident, lying thick upon the 

| road, and ſpreading ſeveral yards in width. It croſſes 

| the ſecond cloſe of Mr. Bailey in a plain ridge, and the 
| - &A4irit of Mr. Watſon in a plainer. Loſing its elevation 

gat this end of Mr. Watſon's ſecond field, it recovers it 
2 with an addition at the other. But, in the next or Mr. 


Blomiley's, the gravel appears along all the three cloſes, 
Ping in a tall ridge of ten or twelve yards in width. 
And, in the adjoining grounds of Brookfide eſtate, the 
road {till appears, though leſs conſpicuous, but retaining 
an evident elevation, and pointing immediately by Dry- 
wood-houſe to Shaving - lane or Shaving ſtreet, about 
half a mile beyond it. 7 
This name is preſerved by a dire and open lane for 
a mile together, and loſt only in that of Stan y- ſtreet 
a little on this ſide of Walkden-moor. - There the Ro- 
man becomes the preſent way, and paſſes in a right 
line by Street-gate towards the village of Blackrode. 
And here it was diſcovered about ſixteen years ago, 
* with the preſent road, and at a little diſtance 
from 
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from it; lying a foot below the ſurface, covered with Sed. III. 
2 ſtrong crop of furzes and briars, and three yards in Fer, 


| breadth and eight or nine in length, 


The name of Stany or Stony ſtreet would „ 


induce one to imagine, that the road which was ſo de- 
nominated muſt have been regularly paved- And fo 
it was. In the firſt field which it enters belonging to 
the Hope-hall eſtate, and in the diſcovery which the 
plough made of it ſome years ago, it was found to be 
ſet with large boulders. And the ſmall piece of it, 
which was laid open by the ſpade ar Blackrode, ap- 
peared to be a regular payement, firmly jointed together, 
and compoſed of heavy ſtones. 


Such was the road that led to the Roman ſtation: at - 


Coccium. But where ſhall we fix the actual ſite of the 
ſtation ? The town, as it ſeems, having been very early 
deſtroyed, the traces of its antient dignity are almoſt 
entirely erazed, and exiſt only at preſent in the faint 
retroſpe& of traditionary - hiſtory and the vague gene- 
ralities of a winter's tale. And, in this ſtate of uncer- 
_ rainty, the attention of an antiquarian is naturally en- 


gaged at ſirſt by the name of Caſtle-croft at the ſouth» 


eaſtern extremity of the village, by the tradition of a 
caſtle upon it, and the evident remains of ditches aroundit. 
But this can never have been the area of a Roman camp. 


It is merely half an acre 1n extent. And the ſtation. 
can not have been on this fide of the village at all. It 


was affuredly on the other, and upon the lofty bank of 
the river. There only are thoſe particularities of ſite, 


which the Romans generally ſecured in the poſition of a 


camp, the convenience of a ſtream and the advantage 
of 
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of a bank, the concurrence of a bfook with a river 
and a commodious point of ground betwixt both. The 
one would afford a regular ſupply of water to the gar- 
riſon. And both would furniſh fome natural defences 
to the camp: ne 

Tradition afferts the town to have been originally 
erected not, as now, upon the narrow creſt of a lofty 
hill which has a gradual deſcent on every fide of it, 
but along the flope to the north · weſt and in the line 
of the way to Preſton. And, as that part of the Ro- 
man road, which was ſome time ago diſcovered at 
Blackrode, lay pointing directly to the river; ſo the 
diſtances in the Itineraries lead us to it: The chapel 
there is juſt at the eighteenth meaſured mile, along the 
curving courſe of the preſent highway, from the croſs 
at Mancheſter. But from the ſtation in Caſtle-field; 


and along the track of the Roman road, which falls 


into the other betwixt the ſeventh and eighth mile 


from the croſs, and meaſures only about five and a half 


to the point, the diſtance is merely about fixteen to 


the chapel. And from this reckoning we muſt dedu& 
about one ſixteenth, for the difference betwixt the ho- 


rizontal and 'road mile, as the ground. riſes gently all 


the way from the ſtation to the village, and is frequently 


interſected with narrow vallies*; and muft add one 
fourteenth to the remainder, for the difference betwixt 


"the Engliſh miles and the Roman. The former ſettles 


the diſtance along the Roman road at fifteen Engliſh 
horizontal miles, and the latter at fixteen horizontal 
Roman. And, as the ſpecified diſtance to the camp at 
Blackrode is more than "ſeventeen of the latter, we 

muſt 
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above-diſcovered road, before we can expect*to find 


the ſite of the ſtation. 8 as 

Advancing then in this line and for this length, we 
come to the river Douglas, which riſes in the neigh- . 
bouring Pike of Rivington, and runs by Wigan to 
the ſea; near the bottom of the defcent to Preſton, 


and at the extremity of the ground on which tra- 
dition has erected the original Blackrode. And here 


aſſuredly was the camp of the Romans. Here theP, 112. 


Douglas forms a large crook in its channel, a brook 
diſcharges 1 its little urn into it, and natural or, artificial 
banks appear on the ſides. Cloſely adjoining to the 
ſite is a conſiderable barrow ; and tradition ſpeaks of a 


remarkable battle near it, in which a great officer was 


lain, many of the ſoldiers were cut to pieces, and the 
Douglas ran crimſoned with the blood to Wigan. 
And, here only along the whole bank of the river, are 
_ all'theſe advantages to be found united, 2410 

This ground comprehends two incloſures, one pecu- 
liarly denominated the Rie-hay, and the other the Smi- 
thy-field, and both about ſeven ſtatute-acres and a 
half *. Lying within a curve of the Douglas and at the 


union of a brook with it, they have the channel of the 


former, and its precipice of five and ſeven yards in length, 
for the whole of the northern fide and a part of the eaſtern, 
and the courſe of the latter, and its bank from two to 
five in height, upon the weſtern, And on the ſouth was 


a ditch, I ſuppoſe, winding along the edge of the neigh-. 


bouring field, and going actofs the preſent road to o the 
brink of the river below the barrow. | 


Thus 


«” 


| 35. 
muſt proceed for more than a mile in the direction of the Sec. = 
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22 Thus fituated, the ſtation appears to be it once the 

Coecium of Richard and Antonine and the Rhigodunum 
of Ptolemy. Both the former and latter have been 
| bitherts iinagined to be the Ribcheſter of the preſent 
times, But I have previouſly ſhewn the ſuppoſition to 
be falſe concerning Coccium. And, as it relates to 
Rhigodunum, it is directly contrary to the ne, of 
Prolemy. 

The relative poſitions of the towns, iti this author, 
are nearly as inaccurate in general as his abſolute» And 
Rhigodunum in -particular is placed by him thirty miles 
to the eaſt of Vinnovium or Bincheſter, and as many to 
the welt of Devana or Cheſter ; when it is certainly, 

according to all the antiquarians and the truth, con- 
fiderably to the weſt of the former and eaſt of the lat- 


P. 113. ter. But, though this is the caſe with his relative po- 


ſitions of the towns, yet bis relative bearings of the 
ſhore will neceſſarily, from the progreſſive particularity 
of his coaſting, and the ſtriking and permanent nature 
of the marks in his deſcription, be ſufficiently exact. 
If, therefore, we collate his pofitions of the one with his 
hearings of the other, and determine the ſite from both, 
though we muſt expect the deciſion to partake of the 
_ errours in the former, we ſhall come nearer to the truth 

by this than any other direction. 
I ſhall hereafter fhew the Setantian port of Ptolemy; 
which is in 17 20 of eaſtern longitude, to be within 
the mouth of the river Ribble and at the famous Neb 
of the Neſe. Rhigodunum therefore was not at Rib- 
cheſter, becaufe this is not, like that, forty Roman 
miles in a right line to the eaſt of the port; being, as 
' Richard's 
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Richard's Itinerary will hereafter inform us; only twenty- Sect. III. 
three on the road *. The ſame harbour is alſo placed in 12 
57 45 of northern latitude, and Rhigodunum in 57˙ 
30; a tircumſtance that ſhews the latter to be no-where 
upon the Ribble at all; as the channel of this river is ſo 
far from lying to the ſouth-eaſt of its mouth, that it ac- 
tually runs to the eaſt and north-eaſt of it; 
And, as Rhigoduntim is thus ſhewn from Ptolerny's 
poſition of the coaſt not to be Ribcheſter, it may as 
eaſily be evinced to be Blackrode only. I ſhall hereafter 
prove Beliſama to be the river Merſey, the mouth of 
which is placed by Ptolemy in 17 è30 and 57 20 
Rhigodunum therefore, being in 18* oo' and 37 30, is 
juſt thirty miles to the eaſt and ten to the north of that 
mouth. This neceffarily confines us to the ſouth of 
Lancaſhire and to Blackrode. And Blackrode is the | 
only ſtation that in the leaſt approaches the requiſite | 
diſtances, being exactly about thirty Roman or twenty- 
eight Engliſh miles to the eaſt of the Black Rock; and 
nine or ten to the north of it. 1 
Thus plainly does Rhigodunum appear to have been = 
intended by Prolemy for the Coccium of Richard and | | 
Antoninus, and to have been the capital of the Siſtun- 
tian dominions. And the former name is equally ex- P. 14. 
preſſive as the latter, of the joint ſupretnacy of both 
cover the towns of Lancaſhire. The latter, which from 
che Roman termination of the word appears to have 
been Caer Cocci, imports Hterally the city of the high 
one. And the former, which may be either Rigo or | 
A Rigod dunum, ſignifies the fortreſs of the king or kings. | 
yy hs Raga, the Roman name of the preſent Leiceſter, 
. Vor. I. 1 | M | | and | Woes 2 | 
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and the Britiſh appellation of the Coritanian capital, 


and Reg-n-um or Regen-ti-um, the capital of the Reg- 
ni, and the preſent Chicheſter in Suſſex, are exactly the 


- ſame with Rig-od and Rig-od-dunum ; being all of them 


the Britiſh plurals of the ſame word, and equally with 


Cocci the deſignation of a metropolis '. And a dupli- 
cate of names appears to have been not uncommon 


among the Britons in general for their ſtations in the 


woods ; Camulodunum and Cambodunum being two de- 
nominations for the ſame fortreſs, Regnum and Regen- 
tium being equally the title of Chicheſter, and the Bo- 


vium of Antoninus only a different appellation for the 


Banchorium of Richard. 

The Britiſh town, therefore, which ſtood upon the 
fite of the Roman Coccium, was the metropolis of the 
kingdom of Lancaſhire, before the Brigantes deſcended 
from the hills of Yorkſhire and over-ran the country. 
It was then within the compaſs of that great wood aſſur- 
edly, which remained three or four centuries ago under 
the denomination of Horwich-foreſt, and the ſite of 


which ſtill continues very near it under the appellation of 


Horwich-moor. And it was placed there in all pro- 
bability by the Britons of Lancaſhire, upon the irruption 
of the Carnabii into the- counties of Flint, Shrewſbury, 
Stafford, Leiceſter, and Warwick. On ſuch an alarm, 


the firſt precaution of the Siſtuntii would be to fortify 
their expoſed frontier on the ſouth, and conſtruct the 


towns of Veratin and Mancenion. And the ſecond 


would be to ſettle others in other parts of their little 


P. 115. kingdom, to which the inhabitants might retreat and 


the cattle be driven in caſe of an actual invaſion. | The 
ford 


1 
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| ford at Warrington was ſufficiently ſecured, as I ſhall Se. III. 
wana 


ſhew hereafter *; and as probably was that at Stockport, 
becauſe it could as eaſily be defended. But thoſe at 
Wulſton, Hollin's-green, Stoneford, Stretford, Bar- 
low, and Didſbury could not be ſecured at all, becauſe 
of the low grounds for a conſiderable way on either fide 


of them, and for want of ſuch a particular ſite as I ſhall 


ſhew Warrington to have poſſeſſed; and would therefore 
be all neglected. And this rendered it the more ne- 
ceſſary to conſtruct fortreſſes in the interiour parts of 
the county. In conſequence of this, the inland towns 
of Rerigon and Cocci would immediately be laid out ; 


as about half a century afterwards in all probability, 


upon a juſt ſuſpicion of the Brigantes, two new forts 


were ſettled at Concangion and Bremetonac, and others | 
perhaps at Colne, Littleborough, and Caſtleſhaw. But 


of all theſe, and perhaps of more, Cocci was appointed 
the capital. It was neareſt to the center of the kingdom. 
And any invaſion of the country from the northern, 
eaſtern, or ſouthern quarters, might eaſily be notified to 
the metropolis, and communicated by it to the kingdom. 
A fire at Warrington, Mancheſter, or Caſtleſhaw, at Pen- 
dle-hill near Colne, or Longridge-fell near Ribcheſter, 
would immediately be ſeen from the ſummit of Riving- 
ton-pike, and might immediately be anſwered by another 


from it; as one upon ſome of the lofty mountains near 


Kendal might be ſucceſſively repeated on Ingleborough- 
{ hill at Overborough, Pendle-hill or Longridge-fell, and 
the Pike. And we find beacons familiarly in uſe among 
the primitive Britons and weſtern Highlanders. The 
belieged capital of one of our northern iſles, in the 
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tower; and Fingal inſtantly knew * the green 
« flame edged with ſmoke to be a token of attack and 
diſtreſs. And there are to this day ſeveral carnes or 


heaps of ſtones upon the heights along the coaſt of the 


b. I. ch. vi. ſ. 2. for another ſtation on a rie or river 


215.— B. I. ch. v. ſ. 3.— B. I. ch. v. ſ. 4. —*? Offian 


winter , I find Mr. Watſon and Mr. Percival both agree: 


Harries, on which the inhabitants uſed to burn heath, 
as a ſignal of an approaching enemy ?. Thus would 


all the towns of the Siſtuntii be directly apprized of an in · 


P. 116. 
and cattle, and be immediately put into a condition of 


vaſion, open their gates to receive the women, children, 


defence. And Cocci, the capital of the whole, would 


be as certain as a town could be to be the laſt attacked 
by an invading enemy, and the beſt prepared for a vi- 


gorous defence againſt him. 


See Horſeley p. 384, 385, 397, 398, &c. — See 


field. — B. I. ch. v. ſ. 1. — * Ibid. — See b. II. ch. 
ii. ſ. 4. — Baxter in Cogidumnus and Lhuyd in p. 


Vol. I. p. 198, and Martin's Weſtern Iſlands p. * 


Edit. 2d. 
In vol. I. of Antiquarian Eſſays, publiſhed this very 


ing wich me in fixing Coccium at Blackrode, but differ- 
ing from me in the particular poſition of it. And they 
ſettle the ſtation juſt at the entrance of the village, and 
on the area of Caftle-croft (p. 70 and 63); when the 


That of the firſt Edition, or of 1 770-715 
1 diſtance 
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diſtance, the ſite, the tradition, and the remains all agree Sec. III. 
to carry it to the banks of the Douglas. Mr. Watſon 
mentions © the remains of a Roman ſtation to be there“ 
(p- 70); which are only thoſe of a ſmall modern caſtle, 
that, I believe, gradually occaſioned the preſent village 
to be conſtructed near it. Mr. Percival notices © a mid- 
dle-fized fort to be yet ſeen there,” but acknowledges 
that he“ had not time to trace the whole of it“ (p. 63); 
| though the only relicks are thoſe of the ſmall caſtle, and 
they are confined to the ſmall compaſs of the Caſtle- 
croft. And the latter, in his wild way of aſſerting ge- 
nerally without any ſpecification of proofs, affirms © a 
Roman road to be yet viſible”? from Blackrode to Pen- 
wortham, Garſtang, Lancaſter, and Overborough, and 
the three intermediate ſtations to have been dropt in 
tranſcribing both by Richard's and Antonine's Itinerary ; 
and, in his wilder way of ſuppoſing without advancing 0 
any reaſons for the ſuppoſition, imagines an Iter to 
be loſt in Antonine and Richard, that went from Kin- p. 127. 
derton to five camps at Warrington, Wigan, Penwortham, 
Garſtang, and Lancaſter (p. 63). Of aſſertions-with- "> 
out argument, and of ſuppoſitions without warrant, the 
multiplication is eaſy and the fate obvious. And, had 
Mr. Percival been left to the guidance of his own un- 
tutored genius in antiquittes, he would have ſtocked - 
Lancaſhire with an infinite yariety of ſtations ; and every | 
Saxon caſtle, and even every modern one, would 
have been fancifully heightened into a Roman camp. wigs: 
That the only determinate characteriſtick of a ſtation is 
{ther the appellation of Caſter affixed to the place, or 
M 3 5 the 
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Sect. III. the concurrence of Roman roads at the point, has never 
yet been ſufficiently attended to by the antiquarian critick. 
| | And, for want of ſuch a deciſive {tandard, the mind 
1 has been left to brood fondly over its own ungrounded 
ideas, and to multiply ſtations at the random ſuggeſtions 
of the fancy. bf 
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CH A&P; 


OTHER ROADS TRACED FROM MANCHESTER TO 

OTHER STATIONS — THE SITES AND REMAINS 
FIXED AND DESCRIBED —A NEW ACCOUNT 

OF THE BRITONS IN EAST-CHESHIRE 

AND DERBYSHIRE — AND SOME 
ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS NEAR 
WARRING TON AP= 
PLIED TO HIS- 
TORY» 


& © 


HESE are all the ſtations with which the two Iti- p. 118. 
neraries repreſent Mancheſter to be connected, 


and theſe are the roads which ran between them. But 
there were alſo others. And one proceeded to Reri- 
gonium or Ribcheſter, another to Olicana or IIkley, a 
third to Buxton, and a fourth to Warrington, Thus 
greatly defeftive are the notices which the Romans have 
left us of their roads, even after the acquiſition of a 


ſecond Itinerary. 


The way to Rerigonium ifſued from the ſtation about 


fortyzeight yards from the north-eaſtern angle of 
it, and muſt N the large hollow of the north- 


MY ern 
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Sect I. ern dich by a bridge. It was diſcovered about eight years 


ſince in the adjoining garden, and is ſtill viſible from its 
elevation, ſtretching acroſs the breadth of it, and being five 


yards in width. And it was alſo found in the ſecond garden 
about two and twenty years ago, in the line of an hedge, 


of the ſame width, bordered. with large ſquariſh ſtones 


at the ſides, and raiſed into a convexity of half a yard 


P. 119. 


above the ground. Croſſing the narrow lane beyond 


both, ſome traces of it lately appeared, and pointed 
acroſs Camp-field to Mr. Philips's two houſes in Quay- 
ſtreet. And there it was diſcovered about nineteen 


years ſince near the door-way of the eaſterly houſe, 


almoſt two feet below the ſurface of the ground, four or 


five yards in breadth, and above one deep in ſtones and 


gravel. In the gardens and Camp-field it appeared to 


be continued, not directly in a line to Ribcheſter, but 
ſlanting conſiderably to the eaſt of it. This obliquity 


of the route was occaſioned by the great curve of the 


Irwell into the margin of Deanſgate and Huntsbank, 
and the right line of the road. And it paſſed among: 
the houſes of Deanſgate, crofſed the area of the col- 
lege church, and reached the precipices of Huntſ- 


bank. 


Here the rocks falling very ſteeply to the Irwell on 
the weſt and perpendicularly to the Irke on the north, 
the paſſage of the Romans was obſtructed by them, 


The labourers therefore wielded their pickaxes, ſhaped 
the face of the weſtern bank as we now ſee it, and made 
the firſt way that had deſcended along it to the rivers, 
Cutting down the rocks on the eaſtern ſide of the in- 


/ 


| tended way into a lofty perpendicular, and leaving a 
5 > | {mall | f. 
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fmall ledging of them en the weſtern, as 2 hattlement Seck. I. 


for the road and a ſecurity againſt the preeipice, they 
laid their materials upon the plane of the rock betwixt 


them. And, to leſſen the ſharpneſs of the deſeent, they 


would not carry the line of it directly down the ſteep of 
the Huntsbank, but, as the face of the eaſtern fide in- 
clines at preſent, give it two or three ſmalt curvatures 
in the fall. Having gained the bottom and made a ford 
over the river, the way did not proceed on, and elimb 
the High Knolls. But, having deviated from the right 
courſe for Ribcheſter to avoid the ſtream of the Irwell, 
it had neceſſarily turned in the church-yard'on the left 
in order to reach the Huntsbank. And it now, there- 
fore, turned again at the foot of the bank, and went 
off in a flanting line for Ribcheſter. It paſſed obliquely 
through the gardens and houſes on the right of the 
preſent way, entered Strange ways- lane, and edged along 
the park of Francis Reynolds Eſq. There it was diſ- 
covered ſome years ago, in forming the preſent canal 
at the end of the park. And from this point it ſtretched 
away in the track of the preſent lane, having the chain 
of the High Knolls gradually approaching it on the 
right. And, about two miles from the Ration, it was 


directly interſeed by them. 


Ibis range of hills is particularly denominated the 
Stony Knolls, and conſiſts of three parallel ridges, that 
commence from the extremity of the High Knolls on the 


eaſt, and extend to the Irwell on the weſt. Aſcending 


the long ſlope of theſe heights in the lane, we begin to 
ſee the traces of the road again, and obſerve the graveb 
gl it diſtinguiſhed from the natural ſand, and appearing 
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in Ae quantities. And theſe appearances in- 
creaſe as we proceed. At the upper end of the lane, 
it enters the incleſures which are the ſummits of the 
hills, and peculiarly called the Stony Knolls; and is 


there reported to he the effect of ſupernatural 


agency. In the entrance of the firſt cloſe it is ſeen at 


once in pretty good preſervation, being a ſtrong thick 


gravel, three yards in width, and lying upon the natural 
bed of clay and marle, Riſing up the fide of the ridge, 
it is four yards broad, but upon the creſt is reduced 


again to three; and points in a right line and in equal 


P. 121. 


preſervation' over the next incloſure, or the Higher 
Stony Knoll. And, as it deſcends the one, and aſcends the 
other, it winds a little on the right to the bottom, and then 
eurves as much on the left to the top. In the ſecond field 
it equally dilates into four yards in width, and equally 
contracts into three afterwards, having a fall from it on 
both ſides. And it then enters a narrow lane, the line 
of gravel continuing, eſpecially on the left-hand ſide 
of it, and the road advancing up the third hill, the | 


b f leſſer knoll of the Broken Bank. 


- Here it iſſues into the highway that T's from 
ron: Ford to Kerſall-moor, and inſtantly becomes. 
inviſible. But the line of it js obliquely acroſs the 
way, obliquely down the ſandy bank, then not broken 
into an abrupt precipice, and along the courſe of the 
foot-way to Kerſall-moor. And in this track Tradition 


aſſerts it to have gone, leaving the highway and a cattage 


on the right, and avoiding the boggy declivities below 
on the left. But, on the turning of the foot-way to reach 
the moor, the road deſerted it, aſcended the little ſteep 
* in 
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in front, and ranged about two hundred yards from 1 Seat, I. I 
hedge of the common. And, ſoon afterwards leaving 8 
the pariſh, it puſhed through Preſtwich and Ratcliffe, 
and to the eaſt of Blackburne *, to the ford which is a | 
little on one fide of Ribcheſter. - 
From the epithet of Stony, which the Roman way 
has affixed to the above-mentioned knolls, it may very 
reaſonably be inferred to have been paved. And we 
have previouſly ſeen the ſame name of Stany-ſtreet 
giving the ſame intimation concerning the road to Black- 
rode. In the firſt and ſecond incloſure of the knolls 
are many large ſtones, disjointed from each other, but | 
ſtill appearing in the ſurface of the way. In the lane | 
leading up to them, are even ſeveral detached and 
broken appearances of a regular cauſey. And in the | 
ſecond garden near Caſtle-field, and on the ſite of Mr. 58 
Philips's houſe, the pavement was actually dug up, 1 
conſiſting of the largeſt boulders, and having two 
layers of ſtones upon a bed of gravel. _ E 
This gravel appears from the road upon the knolls 
to be light-coloured and full of ſtones. But from what 
quarter of the country could the Romans derive it? All 
that is near the track lies upon Dole-field, St, Mary's 
Church-yard, and one or two other places, and is all 
invariably, I think, of a red-brown colour; and no 
large pits appear in any of them. And, along the reſt "= 2 
af the courſe, the ſoil is clay for a little way at firſt, | 
and light red ſand continually afterwards, All the = 
reſources for gravel - at preſent, along the whole line p. 122. 4 
of the way, are placed in the attending channel of 
the river. And from that did the Romans furniſh 
themſelves with the materials of their road within the * 4 


2 3 
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Seck. I. pariſh. They collected them from thoſe inexhauſtible 


ſhoals in the Medlock and Irwell, which were at the 


ford of Knot-mill, and are now below the bridge of 


Salford, at Bolton-weel near Strangeways, and at Scar- 
weel above Broughton- ford. And the broad ſtem of 


the two roads to Kinderton and Slack appears to have 
been equally made of water-gravel, as the fragments of 
rock, which have been occaſionally diſcovered in it, 
ſufficiently prove. Theſe facts plainly refute” the wild 
opinions, that at preſent prevail againſt the conſtruction 
of our roads with ſuch materials; as the compactnſs of the 
way under Mr. Philips's houſe, and the firmneſs of the 
avenue in Caſtle-field, demonſtrates them to be equally 


binding as the land-gravel. But, to give them this quality, 


fomething more is required than the layers of our 
northern roads take the trouble to practiſe. The gravel 
ſhould nor be uſed in the ſtate in which it is left by the 
river, deprived of its ſand and loam by the filtering 
waters, and thereby rendered incapable of binding. 
For, being laid upon the road in this condition, the 
ſtones and pebbles are violently ground againſt each 
other by the ſtrong preſſure on. the whole, and ſoon 
powdered into dirt. But the Romans ſuggeſt to us a 


very difterent procedure, and adviſe prudence to add 


what the water has waſhed away. This we ſee ex- 
emplified upon Stony Knolls. And it was diſcovered 
to have been practiſed in the road along Caſtle-field, 


and inthe way under Mr. Philips's houſe. 


Thus conſtrued, the cauſey extended to the current 


of the Ribble, and the elegant ſite of Ribcheſter beyond 
| it. This village the numerees remains of ruined mag - 


nificence, 
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nificence, and the great multiplicity of Roman urns, 
coins, and inſcriptions, have long ſhewn to have been 

a conſiderable city of the Romans. And thoſe relicks of 
pc have been carefully collected by Camden, Leigh, 
Gale, and Horſeley. But the greater curioſities of Rib- 


cheſter have been entirely overlooked by theſe criticks, 


and now ſtrongly invite the curious eye and deſcriptive 
hand of antiquarianiſm. | 

The Portus Siſtuntiorum or Ti Aquy is mentioned 
equally by Richard and Ptolemy. But the ſite of it is 
yet unſettled, Baxter ſuppoſes it to be the mouth of 


3 


V 


W. 


P. . 


the Merſey, Horſeley the opening of the Ribble, and 


Stukeley the entrance of the Lune *. And, to decide 
amid this variety of opinions, let us endeavour to aſ- 
certain what poſition is really given it by Ptolemy's 
Geography and Richard's Itinerary, If they differ, we 
are not entirely without a guide. Remains may make 
that probable which both leave uncertain. But, if the 
two firſt agree in one teftimony, we can have little 
doubt. And, if all concur, we are certain. 

Ihe abſolute poſitions of the towns in Ptolemy are well 
known to be extremely erroneous. And his relative I 
have ſhewn to be little better“. But, in his coaſting 
along the ſhores of the iſland, this Geographer appears 
to be pretty accurate. And the progreſſive particularity 
of a deſcription of the coaſt, and the ftriking and per» 
manent nature of the marks in it, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, will neceſſarily give it a ſufficient exactneſs. 
This then is our ſtandard. And let us now make uſe 
of it. | PW, 
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Taking Ptolemy's account of the weſtern ſhore, but 
inverting his order, let us begin with the æſtuary of 
Sabriana, certainly and confeſſedly the Severn. And 
from this point the coaſter goes directly to the weſt for 
an hundred and eighty miles, to the promontory Octopi- 
tarum; plainly ſkirting all the ſouthern ſhore of Gla- 
morganſhire and Caermarthenſhire, and the ſouthern and 
ſouth-weſtern of Pembrokeſhire to St. David's Head. 
In advancing-ninety miles to the north of this, he goes 
firſt ſixty to the eaſt and then twenty to the weſt, to 


P. 124. the promontory of the Cangani ; plainly winding along 


the deep receſs which is formed by St. David's Head on 


one fide and Brachy-pult Point on the other, and which 
is denominated Cardigan Bay. So far we are certain. 


And the remarkable nature of the ſhore precludes all 


miſtake. : 


From Brachy-pult Point, in eighty miles more to the 
north, the Geographer goes an hundred and fifty to the 
eaſt, as in twenty-five more he turns and goes ten to the 


' weſt. In the hundred and fifty he paſſes through the 


ſtrair of Menai to the bottom of the bay, which is 


formed to the north and north-eaſt of the Point. And, 


in the ten afterwards, he comes out of it. But here 
let us follow him gradually. | 

In the firſt twenty miles to the north of the Point, he 
goes forty to the eaſt, to the river Toiſobius. This ap- 


pears at firſt ſight to be the Conway. And, as both 


Richard's. and Antonine's Itineraries place the town of 
Conovium hereabouts, and the former expreſsly calls 
the current by the two names of Toſibus and Cono- 


vius , it is undoubtedly that river. 


From 
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From the Conway, in forty miles to the north, we Sett. I. 


proceed eighty to the eaſt, to the æſtuary Seteia. This 


is the opening of the Dee, as that could not be miſſed 
by a perſon ranging up the coaſt, and, if not miſſed, 
would come next in ſucceſſion. And Ptolemy's diſtance 
of forty miles right north and ſouth, from the Toiſobius 
to the Deva, correſponds with great exactneſs to the 
more indirect diſtance on the road, at which the Itine- 
raries concur to ſet the town of Deva from Conovium ; 
Richard's fixing this at fifty miles from that, and Anto- 
nine's at fifty-one *. Both arguments together form an 
irrefragable proof, that the Seteia of the Geography 
cannot be any other æſtuary, than the Deva of the Iti- 
neraries and the preſent Dee, And this is the more 
particularly inſiſted upon, as it is of importance in itſelf, 
and has been miſtaken even by c our learned collector from 
the antientsꝰ. | 


Advancing twenty miles to the north of "TEE N- 125. 


lemy goes thirty to the eaſt, to the æſtuary Beliſama. This 


is plainly the Merſey, becauſe it is at the diſtance of 
that from the Dee, and ſuch a conſiderable object could 


not be overlooked any more than the Dee. And thus far 
we are certain of our concluſions. | 

But the Geographer, proceeding along the coaſt of 
Lancaſhire for twenty-five miles from the Merſey, turns 
with the ſhore, and goes ten to the weſt, to the harbour 


of the Siſtuntii. This demonſtrates the latter not to be 


at the mouth of he Merſey. And this equally argues 


It not to be at the entrance of the Lune. The former 


is evidently too ſoutherly, and the latter too northerly, 
for it. Twenty-five miles to the north of the Merſey 
| | | can 
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. I. can carry us only to one place convenient for an harbour, 


the mouth of the Ribble. And the opening of this 
river would neceſſarily be the next great particular after 


the Merſey, which would challenge the notice of the 


coaſting Geographer; as, like the Merſey and the Dee, 


it is too conſiderable an object to be either miſſed by in- 


attention or omitted by deſign. Here, then, Ptolemy 
has fixed the harbour. And here the courſe of Richard's 
Itinerary, and the preſent remains of ys concur 


| to eſtabliſh the Ration . 


Upon Fullwood-moor near Preſton are the evidem 


remains of a Roman road, which is popularly denomi- 


nated the Watling-ſtreet. It ranges from eaſt to weſt, 
And tradition aſſerts and traces demonſtrate it to have 
extended acroſs the iſland. Along this therefore does 


p. 126. the ſeventh Iter of Richard proceed. And that is thus 


given us: 
A PORTU SISTUNTIORUM 
Eboracum uſque fic; 

RERIGONIO m. p. 23 
Ad Alpes Peninas — 
Alicana — — 10 
Iſurio-— — — 18 
Eboraco — — 16. 


And chüs the immediately ſucceeding æſtuary of Moricambe in 


Ptolemy, which means The Great Bend or Haven, was the large 
opening into the land of Laneaſhire which is formed by the ſhores of 


Lancaſter, Cartmel, Ulverſton, and Walney Iſland, and into which the 


rivers Ken and Lune diſcharge their waters; as this is the only Great 
Bend before we come to the æſtuary of Ituna, which is next mentioned 


—— and ĩs confeſſedly and clearly the mouth of the Eden. 
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From this name of the Ribble-mouth, Fortis Sed. I. . 


Siſtuntiorum, the æſtuary appears to have been em- 
ployed by the Romans as an harbour for their veſſels. 
But it was then a much more conſiderable one than it is 
at preſent. This is plain from the preference which 
they gave it before the Merſey and the Lune, though 
it now affords a much worſe harbour than either of 
them, admits ſhips only at the tide of flood, and even 
then has only a navigable channel of an hundred yards 
in breadth. And with this obſervation agree the pre- 
ſent appearances of the river, the popular tradition 
concerning it, and the more recent diſcoveries about 
a particular part of it. 

From Ribcheſter to the ſea, the ſingular margin of 


the current is formed by a level of ſand, and bordered by 


a ſteep bank of earth ; the latter of which is evidently 
the original boundary, and the former the original 


ſtrand, of the tide. And, thus banked with high lands 


upon both ſides, the natural channel gradually widens, 
till at the mouth it even ſtretches into the ample extent of 
eig ht o nine miles in breadth. At ſuch an opening, 
unobſtructed by the preſent ſands, the tide would enter 
with a vaſt body of water, and flow up even to Rib- 
cheſter, as it now reaches within fix or ſeven miles off it. 
And, that it once came up to this antient village, is 
intimated by the popular tradition which aſſerts the river 


to have been formerly navigated, and by the many an- 


chors, rings, and nails of ſmall veſſels, that have been 


diſcovered near the area of the church *. Theſe indeed P. 127. 


may be ſuppoſed to have been wrought at a Roman 
VoLCE 97”. N | foundery 
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| Se. I. foundery there, in order to have been afterwards tranſ- 
ported by land to the veſſels at the Ribble- mouth. But 
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ſuch a ſuppoſition would be as frivolous in itſelf, as it is 
unſupported by evidence. Ribcheſter has no mines of 
iron in its neighbourhood. Every ſtationary ſite had 


then a ſufficiency of fuel about it. And the trouble of 


the conveyance, and expence of the carriage, would be 
equally great and ſuperfluous. Theſe implements 


therefore belonged to the veſſels of the garriſon; and 


the large cut, ſtill remaining at the place where they 
were diſcovered, plainly confirms the notion. That ex- 
tends for two hundred yards from the river to the north, 
and is for part of its courſe three or four in depth and 
eight or nine in breadth. And it could not have 
been deſigned for a military trench, becauſe it has no 
foſſes or traces of foſſes correſponding with it. It could 
have been calculated only for the dock of the garriſon, 
as the channel of it falls with a gradual deſcent to the 
river. And it was clearly a flip, by which at high 
water a new boat was launched into the Ribble, or an 
old one brought up from it for reparation. The ground 
adjoining to it on the eaſt was originally the dock- 
yard of the town. And here were conſtructed and re- 
fired the many flats and barges, in which the Romans 
made voyages on the river, warping up the channel with 
the tide, and laden with the contents of the ſhips that 


lay at anchor i in the harbour ?. 


Thus does the Ribble appear to have been navigated 


by the Romans, from the mouth of its current to Rib- 
Cheſter. And the great difference, which is now found 


in the flow of the tide up the river, could never hare 
4 1 0 
| been 
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been occaſioned by the preſſure of the interiqur ocean, Set. I. | 
as the Romans denominated St. George's Channel , p. 128. 


and by the gratlual ſettlement of the ſands at the mouth 


of the harbour. Had this been the reaſon of it, the 


Merſey upon one fide and the Lune on the other would 


have partaken of the ſame fate, and been blocked up 


by the ſame ſands. It was produced by a cauſe as 
partial as the effects appear to be, and confined, like 
them, to the ſtream of the Ribble. And tradition, the 
fairhful preſerver of many a fa& which hiſtory has over- 
looked or forgotten, ſpeaks confidently of ſuch a cauſe, 
aſcribing the final ruin of Ribcheſter to the overwhelm- 


ing violence of an earthquake. And nothing but ſuch 


an incident, I think, could have originally changed the 
nature of this, once, the moſt remarkable eſtuary in 
the county, and have thrown up that large and broad 
barrier of ſand which crofles the entrance into it, almoſt 


choaks the inlet of the tide, and contracts the original 


breadth of the navigable channel, from its majeſtick 
extent of eight or nine miles, to the narrow ſpan of an 


hundred yards. 


Such was the æſtuary of the Ribble, when it was em- 
ployed as an harbour by the Romans. And from the 
great ſingularity of the name which they conferred upon 
it, THE PORT OF LANCASHIRE, it appears to 
have been the only river in the county that was ſo em- 
ployed by them. Paſling through the center of the Siſ- 
tuntian country, and opening with the largeſt mouth 
into the ſea, the Romans naturally preferred it to the 
Merſey or the Lune, and made it the one port for * 
county of Lancaſter - 4008 2 
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« Sect. I. The ſtation, which was called by the ſame appellation 
of the Siſtuntian Harbour, was therefore erected upon 


P. 129. 


1. 


the margin of it, and conſequently within the mouth of 
the preſent Ribble. And we ſhall not wander long in 
ſearch of its ſite. It was placed at the termination of 
the above- mentioned road, as the line is directed acrofs 
Fullwood- moor to the weft. But this can never be car- 


Tied to the mouth of the Ribble. It will abut ſomewhere 


upon the channel, at the diſtance of ſeveral miles from 


the mouth. And in fact it points towards the famous 
Neb of the Neſe, the extremity of the noſe, or high 


promontory of land, which projects into the courſe of 


the channel. Near the concluſion of that part of the 
way which is denominated Watling-ſtreet, looking along 
the track of the road to the welt, in a clear day one 


ſees the Neb of the Neſe directly in a line beyond 


And the ſpecified diſtances in the Itinerary concur 


exactly with the courſe of the road. Thus, as Rerigo- 


nium is obviouſly Ribcheſter, from the harbour of the 
Siſtuntians to this ſtation are twenty-three Roman or 


- abont twenty-one Engliſh miles and an half. And this 


neceſſarily leads us up the channel of the river. Thus 
advancing, about ten miles from the month we come to 
the above-mentioned Neb of the Neſe on the left, which 


is nearly nine from Preſton by the road over the marſh- 


- Es, and eleven by the circuit of the higher grounds; 
as Preſton is about twelve from Ribcheſter. And, in the 


line which the Roman road took, keeping on the 


- beights, but not curving on the right to reach Preſton, 


— 


and not making a return on the left to recover itſelf, that 


* 
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point of land is about twenty-one from Ribcheſter, and Set. I. 


therefore at the requiſite diſtance from it, 
Theſe two arguments concur to fix the Roman ſtation 


| about a mile to the weſt of Freckleton, and at the well- 


known Neb of the Neſe. And here is even now a tole- 
rably commodious harbour. The Ribble forms a large 
half-moon facing the ſouth, and receiving a ſmall back- 
water into it from the north. This is ſecured from the 
violence of the wind by the hich lands which {kirt it, is 


| ſcreened from the force of the tide by the projection of 


the Neſs, and has a breadth of a quarter of mile, and a 


depth of fifteen feet, upon the ebb. And here is even P. 130. 


now the little port of Preſton, a large warehouſe being 
erected upon a mole in the channel, and ſeveral veſſels 
coming to it from London, Wales, and Ireland, 

On the high grounds of the Nets, then, was the Roman 
ſtation which guarded the harbour of the Ribble. And 


on the very Neb, the ſharp extremity of them, did the 


ſtation moſt probably ſtand,” as there the lofty banks of 
the Neſs would form a barrier upon three ſides. But, 
though the name is retained, the Neb has been long 
waſhed away. And the fact appears plain upon an atten- 
tive ſurvey of the land which is the weſtern horn, as 
the height at the mouth of the Savok is the eaſtern, 


of the large - ſemicircle of riſing grounds that curves 


along the channel of the river. This was once aſſuredly 


the capacious baſon of the Roman harbour, a beautiful 


creſcent formed by theſe two headlands, and about four 
miles over. at the mouth. But of theſe the weſtern has 
no Neb exiſting at preſent, the land at the Neſs running 
nearly in a right line from eaſt to welt. And that con- 
| N 3 ſpicuous 
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in theſe forty years, and, from the broken moulder- 
ing condition of the banks both on the eaſt and 
ſouth, appears to be loſing every day. As the Roman 
ſtation therefore ſtood on the extremity of this promon- 
tory, the ſite of it and all its remains have long ſince 
melted away into the channel below. And there, ſecur- 
ed by its natural banks of fifteen or twenty yards in 
height upon three ſides, and defended by a ditch on the 


fourth, it would fully command the courſe of the 


Ribble, which then perhaps did not at low water ſpread 
out a long beach of gravel on the north-weſt, which | 
winded, as now, round the weſt and ſouth, and extend- 


ed into the ſafe and ample harbour on the eaſt. 


From this ſtation à road goes away along the high 
grounds, and is viſible (as I have mentioned before) 
upon Fullwood-moor, leaving the town of Preſton about 
a mile on the right. It croſſes the preſent way to 


Lancaſter, juſt before the latter makes an angle to leave 


the common. And, going viſibly along the moor for 
a quarter of a mile, jt then aſſumes the name of Wat: 


ling-ſtreer, and retains it for a whole one; appearing at 
firſt a ſharp broken ridge, afterwards widening, and at 
laſt riſing two or three feet above the natural foil, and 


ſpreading fourteen and twenty yards in breadth. And 
it terminates in a large elevation at the hedge 6f the 
cloſes, pointing fully to the village of Ribcheſter, and 
ending at Anchor-hill near the town. 

Rerigonium, the name of this tation and of the 


| previous Britiſh fortreſs, ſeems componnded of the 
Fords RE RIGON, denoting the peculiar fite of both, 


and 
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primary import means the poſition Before. And Is, Be- 
low, is the term of oppoſition to it. Thus Yorkſhire 
as well as Lancaſhire having been firſt inhabited from 


the ſouth, the two towns, which were raiſed upon the 


ſites of Ribcheſter and Aldborough, ſeem therefore to 
have aſſumed the names of Rerigonium and Ifurium **, 
And Rigon is the plural of Rig, as Avon is of Ay ; and, 
like it, ſignifies a body of water. 

The current of the Ribble appears to have always 
formed a curve at this place, which did not, as now, 
face the ſouth, but opened to the north. Great have 
been the encroachments which the river has made upon 
the town, within theſe fixty years only. One whole 
ſtreet of houſes, and a range of orchards and gardens, 
have been carried away by the ſtream. The earth daily 
crumbles and falls into the channel. And the church 
itſelf, raiſed as it is upon an eminence and placed a little 
diſtant from the margin of it, is likely to be ſwept away 


with the bolder bank of the town, the ground imme- 
diately to the caſt of it, too low to have been ravaged 
by the floods, now extends as far as ever into the chan - 


nel; and the lively brook betwixt both muſt always 


have fallen into the Ribble, at the point of its preſent 
conjunction with it. Paſſing over the Roman ford at the 
bridge, and running directly under the ſouthern fide, 
the river is thrown by a ſhelve of it directly towards 
the town, and joins the brook at the point where the 


lofty ſite of it commences. And, in this diſpoſition of 
the current, every projection of the northern bank be- 
N 4 yond 
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and ſignifying to the north of the current. Re in its Sect. I, 


in ſixty years more, But, while this has been the caſe P. 132. 
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Sect. I. yond the immediate line of the conjunction, would 
form a crook in the channel ; ; and the Ribble muſt, even 
within theſe hundred years, have curved facing to the 
north. The large cut that is carried from Anchor- 
hill ro the river, by its continuance even at preſent no 
leſs than thirty or forty yards more ſoutherly than the 
_ above-mentioned line, ſhews the bank to have extended as 
many at leaſt to the ſouth of it. For, if the river 
had been ſo much nearer to the Dockyard, the flip would 
have ſtretched away directly for it. And the great en- 
22 — Which the current has ſo lately made upon 
5 n+ ig prove the projection to have been more 
bormerly. The bank of Ribcheſter muſt 
habe 7 come 10 far forward, as to range in a ſtraight line 
with the headland immediately below it, which now 
thruſts itſelf a conſiderable way into the valley, and 
= remains an evidence of the original projection of the 
6 ER ky enn of land, which till theſe ſixty 
k nad afingly withſtood the fury of a current di- 
1 eat upon it for a long ſucceſſion of ages, muſt 
have. been originally continued with the headland more 
than half way over the valley. And the Ribble, puſh- 
ing its ſtream immediately againſt, the baſe of the 
whole, was conſtrained to carry its broken waters all 
along the eaſtern and ſouthern ſides of it, in order to 
reach the channel in which it now moves, immediately 
below tHe town. 
Upon this great curve in a current of the Ribble, 
P, 133. and at the prominent point of the whole, upon the 
extremity of a bank that ſlopes gently in one regular 


decline from the neighbouring hills to the channel, 
13 did 
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A foſs would be carried acroſs the iſthmus. And a foreſt 72 


ſwept extenſively round it upon all **. 

Such was the ſite of Rerigonium in the time of the 
Britons. And ſuch it was in that of the Romans alſo. 
What originally changed the nature of the ground, tore 


away the angular projection, and opened a way for the 


river to gain as much upon the bank, as the bank had 
before uſurped upon the river; it may ſeem impoſſible 


to aſcertain at this diſtant period. But, as I have men- 


tioned above, tradition refers the deſtruction of the town 


to the ravages of an earthquake. And ſuch an awful 


convulſion was probably the original cauſe; at once 
perhaps choaked up the channel of the river on the 
eaſt and ſouth, by the falling in of the banks; and, 
looſening the ſoil of the remainder, rendered it leſs able 
to ſuſtain the weight of waters that now ruſhed upon it. 


The more pointed part of the prominence, perhaps, 


was ſwept away immediately, and the right line of the 
bank left to be preyed upon by the current. And, ſince 
theſe depredations have continued from age to age, the 
river has acquired new force as it obtained more advan- 


tages, all the arts of preventive induſtry have been hi- 


therto ineffectual, and the ſtream bears every day more 
forcibly on the ſite of the town. 


By this remarkable event in the hiſtory of e 
the town of the Britons and ſtation of the Romans were 


totally carried away, and the remains of both buried, 
where ſome have been diſcovered, under the bed of 
ſand which forms the meadows on the ſouthern bank 
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of the Ribble. And in conſequence of it the river, 
having formed a bay in the northern bank, now winds 
along the ſunken ſtreets of the Roman-Britiſh town, 
and rolls over the levelled remains of the houſes. And, 


near the foot of the little ſtreet that leads down to the 


river, has been formerly ſeen in a dry ſummer a long 


extent of a thick wall, compoſed of regularly ſquared 


ſtones, and forming the baſis of a great building ; as 
about this part of the river in general whole pillars, 
broken capitals and baſes, and Roman coins and in- 
ſcriptions, have been frequently diſcovered in the 
Channel. | | 

From this town, beſides the continued road of the 
ſeventh Iter, which I ſhall have occaſion to mention 


hereafter, and among the ſmaller ways to Lancaſter, 


Overborough, and Mancheſter, one paſſes through 
Whalley and points to Colne **. And the Britiſh ap- 
pellation of the latter, the probable concurrence of a 
Roman road from Cambodunum at it, the voice of tra- 
dition, and the appellation of Caſter, evince it to have 


been the ſite of a ſtation. The road from Cambodu- 
num ſtretches viſibly over Stainland-moor, paſſes through 
the townſhips of Barkiſland and Riſhworth, croſſes the 


Devil's Cauſeway, and the Roman road from Man- 


Cheſter to Ilkley **, and muſt therefore, I ſuppoſe, have 
terminated at Colne. A conſiderable quantity of Roman 
coins has been diſcovered near this place, at Wheatley- 


lane, and by Emmet”. And the ſtation was fixed 


Where tradition fixes it, about a mile from the town, 


and upon the eminence of Caſter-cliff. There is ſeen 


the skeleton of a Roman camp at preſent, a regular 


LE 4 rampart 
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rampart encircled by a foſs,T Andz ſtanding on the — 4 


ſummit of a lofty 2 * commands an extenſive view 
of the country round it 
This ſtation appears from the preſent name of the 


town, to have been diſtinguiſhed by the Britiſh appellation 


of Colania or Colne among the Romans ; as-the Britiſh 
name of the latter could have reſulted only from that of 
the former. And accordingly we find the anonymous Cho» 
rography placing a camp of ſuch a denomination among 


theſe hills; mentioning it next to one Which was certainly 


among them, the Cambodunum of Antoninus, and giving 
it in different MSS. the title of Calunium and Colanea **. 


And this ſeems to have been derived from the ſame name 
of the river upon which it ſtands, the Colne Water of 


the preſent times. That river enjoys the appellation in 
common with many others in the iſland, particularly 
the Colnes of Colcheſter and St, Albans. Nor were 
the names of the latter, as has been frequently ſup- 
poſed **, borrowed from the Roman colony of Camu- 
lodunum on the one and of Verulamium on the other. 
They were given, not only to theſe which once had 
colonies upon them, but alſo to others which never 
had any at all, to our own in Lancaſhire, the Colnes of 
Glouceſtefſhire and Yorkſhire, and the Calue of 


Wiltſhire. And the names of all are derived from 


the Britiſh language, Col- aun in Celtick ſignifying 
a current of waters. Thus we have the Cole in 
Warwickſhire, the Calder i in Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire, 
the Collan within the county of Kilkenny in Ireland, 
and the Colun or Clun in Shropſhire; Avon being 
changed into Aun, An, br Un, as Alauna, Lan, and 
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Sect. I. Lun is the varying appellation of the ſame river within 


136. 


And ſee a draught of one of the rings in Tab. I. N? 21. 


Leigh b. iii. p. 6. — See miſtakes therefore in Baxter 


this name is nothing more than Se and Teia or Deia, The 
Dee (ſee b. I. ch. vii. ſ. 4); as the Britons of Anandale 


p. 2. and 6, — Leigh b. iii. p. 2. and 7. unwittingly 
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our on county. And the Colaun of Glouceſterſhire, 
Yorkſhire, Wiltſhire, and Lancaſhire was gradually ab- 
breviated into Colne, juſt as the ſame Alauna has been 
contracted into Alne in the Warwickſhire Alneceſter or 
Alceſter **. 


* See the ſame in another Roman road, Horſeley p. 
451.— Phil. Tranſ. vol. XI. VII. p. 228. —* Stukeley 
on .. 50, 68, and 88, —* B. I. cb. iv. ſ. 3.— 
P. 23.— © Richard's Iter 1. and Antonine's 11. — P. 
27, Richard calls the Merſey, and not the Dee, Seteia. 
And ſo he does likewiſe in his Map. The etymology of 


are called equally Elgovæ and Selgovæ by the ſame 
Ptolemy, &c. — * Leigh's N. H. of Lancaſhire b. iii. 


argues againſt the former navigableneſs of the river by 
barges, becauſe it could not be navigated by ſhips. 


and of one of the nails in N 24. — *? Richard p. 21 and 
43-— See b. I. ch. ix. ſ. 5. and ch. xi. ſ. 2. — See 


under Regulbium and Robogdium, and in Gale on Iſurium. 
Thus Czſar, ſpeaks of the /outhern or inferiaur point of 
Britain (p. 89). and Ptolemy conftantly uſes the pre- 
poſition de or Under to ſignify the ſouth, and 7:5 or 


Above to indicate the north. — This foreſt, is de- 


ſcribed in an old boundary-recoidras two in name and 


One 


cd 


2 — * 
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one in effect, beginning at the bridge of the Ribble, go- Seck. . 


ing to Steop-clough, betwixt Ribcheſter and Haderſal, 


—betwixt Chippin and Goſnaig,—to the water of 


| Lond or Laund,—by the demeſne of Hornby, to the. 


water of the Lone or Lune,—and the current of the 


Ken -or Kent, down the Kent to the ſea, along the - 


coaſt of the ſea to the foot of the Wire—and the Rib- 
ble, and up the Ribble to Ribble-bridge.—A verdi& 
of 9 Hen. III. p. 237. of Kuerden, folio, a MS. in the 


library at Mancheſter Arch. A. 18, 5, and a rude, ill- 


arranged, and half-illegible Common-place-book for 
the Antiquities of Lancaſhire. — ** Mr. Percival in 


Phil. Tranſ. vol. XLVII. And fee next ſection.— See 


b. I. ch. iv. ſ. 1. — Leigh b. iii. p. 10. — ** This ac- 


count I received in a letter from the Werend Mr. Wil- 
ſon of Colne. —The late biſhop of Carlifle and myſelf 
were both at Colne very nearty at the ſame time, and 
both failed of ſucceſs in our ſearches, though the name, 


the remains, and the tradition are all ſo ftriking. — 


'? Gallunium, the immediately ſucceeding name in 


Ravennas, has been fondly ſuppoſed to be Whalley 


(Gale in Ravennas and Percival in Phil. Tranſ.). But 


none of Ravennas's names can with any propriety be 


applied to a. place, till it has been previoufly proved 


to be a ſtation. Whalley has never been proved, and 


certainly was not one. It has not the only determinate 
ſignature of a ſtation, the Roman appellation of Caſter 


or the concurrence of Roman roads at it. And Gal- 


common 


lunium indeed is nothing elſe (I apprehend) than a re- P. 137. 
petition of the ſame name, Calunium and Gallunium 
being the ſame word. Nor are ſuch repetitions un- 
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SeQ, I. common in this inaccurate Chorography. — ** Parti. 


" Alne, and the town which now ſtands on the Arrow 


quarian Society of London, we have the two Lan- 
caſhire antiquarians, Mr. Watſon and Mr. Percival, 


Principle, or he went upon none at all, in aſſerting Bury 


ſigniſies either a caſtle or market-town. And © the 


and Phil. Tranſ. vol. XLVII), are only the relicks of ai 
more modern caſtle. This is mentioned in our Mancunian | 
records; and tradition derives all the ſtones of the 
preſent church at Bury from it. And the town lies 
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cularly by Leigh, Gibſon, and Baxter. — ** Camden's 
Ireland c. 1354 and Shropſhire c. 646, and Richard 
Iter 14. One of the two rivers at Alceſter is ſtill called the 


was formerly upon it: See Leland vol. IV. p. 34. 
Hearne. 


In the volume publiſhed this winter by * Anti- 


employed as the latter had been before in the Phil, 
Tranſ. vol. XLVII, in fixing a Roman ſtation at the 
town of Bury, and about nine ſtatute-miles from Man- 
cheſter. But the one great reaſon made uſe of by both, 
I think, is very incompetent to the occaſion. The 
name of Bury, fays Mr. Watſon p. 69, denotes it to 
have been Roman ; and Mr. Percival went upon this 


to be Roman (Phil. Tranſ. vol. XI. VII). The latter may 
ſtand excuſed for the aflertion. He knew too little of the 
Saxon to be capable of judging. But what ſhall I fay 
for my learned friend, a critick in the language ? Bury 
carries no Roman ſignature at all with it. It merely 


viſible marks of a ſtation,” which both imagine them- 
ſelves to have diſcovered at Bury (Archzologia p. 69. 


The winter of the firſt Edition, that of 1770-72. | 
| | more if 
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more than a mile on the right of the road to Ribcheſter. Sect. I. 
The not attending to the one only determinate character 
of a ſtation, has ſeduced the generality of our inti- 
quarians into a wilderneſs of errour. And, on the ap- 
plication of this uſeful teſt, we ſee Bury, Blackburne 
(Archæologia, Mr. Percival's Eſſay, p. 64), and a p.; 38. 
thouſand other ſtations, all inſtantly vaniſh, 

And, like the baſeleſs fabrick of a Viſions 

Leave not a wreck behind. 


+. 


an- | I. 

5 ANOTHER road of the Romans appears to have 
| been laid from the camp at Mancheſter, and to haye 
br: proceeded into Yorkſhire, Branching probably from 


the way to Cambodunum about Ancoats-lane, and 
We traverſing the townſhip obliquely, it paſſed by Street- 
bold in Moſton, Street-bridge in Chatherton, and 
Street-gate in Ryton, and pointed evidently for Little- 
borough and Ilkley. And theſe three appellations 
aſcertain the 'general direQion of its courſe, and ſupply 
the want of any actual remains, or even of any tradi- 
tional notices concerning it. 

Leaving Street-fold and the pariſh, it advanced by 
Street- bridge and Street- gate, and was lately dug up 
near Rochdale. About a quarter of a mile to the 


. right of the town, and near the road from Oldham, it 
1. 4s cur though in making a marle-pir, and appearei 
wy ſeveral yards in breadth and deeply gravelled. And upon | hk 


Black- 
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Seck. II. Blackſtone-edge it is interſected, as I have mentioned be- 
T* fore”, by the way from Cambodunum to Colania, 
Having croſſed the edge, it ranges nearly from north to 
ſouth, and is diſcovered in this direction along the 
eaſtern fide of the mountains. Leaving Halifax con- 
fiderably on the right and Ellinworth a little on the 
left, the line paſſes through Dinham-park, and runs to 
the weſt of Cullingworth. And betwixt Cullingworth 
and Hainworth it is viſible, a paved way more than 
twelve feet broad, and neatly ſet with the ſtones of the 
country. It is found in ſeveral places upon Harding- 
moor, croſſing the height of the common, and pointing 
on the Moor-houſe above Morton. And it is again 
viſible on Rumbles-moor *. Upon this wild heath 
it appears (as I am informed) a raiſed, paved road, 
overgrown with turf; keeping upon the ſhelve of the | 
hills, to avoid the cliffs on one ſide and the moraſſes on | 
the other; and pointing directly to the valley of the 4 
Wherf and the village of Ilkley within it 
The town of Olicana or Alicana is utterly un- 
noticed by Antoninus, but mentioned equally by 4 
Ptolemy and Richard. The preſent remains at IIkley ' 
ſhew it to have been a ſtationary town. And the 
ſeventh Iter of Richard argues it to have been denomi- | 
nated Alicana. It lies at the diſtance of more than forty 
miles from Mancheſter ; and had probably therefore, as 
1 ſhall ſhew hereafter, a leſſer " Larion about mid-way 
berwixt both *. 
This village 1s- placed upon the great poſt-road chat 


runs from Kendal to York, but is almoſt barred up by 
trackleſs 


Q np Ay Pa. * 
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trackleſs waſtes and impraciicabie ways on every other. Sec. II. 
"<P 


quarter. And it is equally dirty and inſignificant, known 
only to the antiquarian for ſome curious 88 that 
have been diſcovered at it, and to the invalid for a fine 
ſpring of mineral water which has been found about a 
mile from it. But it was more remarkable formerly, 
though it ſeems not to have been ever conſiderable. It 
ſtands upon an agreeable ſite, having a gentle deſcent 
to the north, and the Wherf flowing briſkly in the front 
of it. This river, one of the three great ſtreams by 
which the Weſt- riding of Yorkſhire is ſo uſefully wa- 
tered for cultivation and divided for commerce, riſes 


among the kills a little to the weſt of the townland oo 


242 
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170 the Britons; a large handfome altar havi ing been GT FCA A 
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waſhes the gentle eminence on which it is erected ; be- 
ing denominated Verb, Guerf, or Wherf *. And i· ap- 
pears to have been particularly formed into a divinity 


8 


nd near the bank of it, conſecrated by a Nom P. 140. 


officer to Verb-eia, the Geenen of the cur- 
rent”, | 

In -this village center ſeveral roads of the Romans, 
That which comes from Mancheſter, and appears upon 


Rumbles-moor, is found again upon Middleton and eee 5 
Blueburgh-houſe commons beyond the town; being, . 


defore, paved with ſtones uncommonly large, and edged 
with ſtill larger; and leads, Iduppoſe, to Catarick. And 
another ſtretches over the hills from the weſt, and is 
evidently the ſame which is traverſed by the ſeventh Iter 
of Richard. This is traceable for three miles together 
from Ilkley weſtward, and then appears very conſpicu- 
ous for a whole one, lying upen a large moor in the 

Vor. I. ul | townſhip 


— 
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Set. II. townſhip of Old Addingham. Here it is parallel with and 


a few yards to the ſouth of the preſent way to Skipton, 
and croſſed nearly at right angles by the road to Colne ; 
which falls afterwards into another nearly parallel 
with both, though a good deal more ſoutherly than 
either. And from this line it appears to have not been 
directed to Colne at all. It plainly points ſome miles 
to the north of that town and ſome to the ſouth of 
Skipton, and bears upon Broughton ; a ſmall village in 
Yorkſhire about ſix ſtatute-miles to the north of the 
former, and four or five to the ſouth-weſt of the latter, 
and lying upon the bank of a rivulet in a valley, 
And Broughton therefore was the ſtation, which is here 
denominated in Richard Ad Alpes Peninas. The whole 
range of hills that runs from Derbyſhire into Scotland 
was naturally called by the Britons, as ſome of the 
mountains of Switſerland are to the preſent day, Aly MW; 
Penin, the Penine or Apennine Alps, the high heads 0 F 
lofty hills *. And this part of them in ſome meaſure 
retains the general appellation at preſent. An abrupt 
peak to the ſouth-weſt is ſtill denominated Pen-hull, 
_ * Pendle, or the head-eminence, and has been lately 
found to be 1568 yards in perpendicular height. A 
_ lofty moor, ſtill nearer. to Broughton, is called Pen-how, 
Pennow, or the head-hill. And a great mountain, 4 
few miles to.the north of Broughton, and 1740 yards 
in height, is named Peni-guent, Penigent, or the prin- 
cipal head 7. The road from Broughton, like the ſeventh 
Iter of Richard, is alſo carried through Alicana to 
Iſurium. Paſſing along the, fields near 11kley, it traverſe 
Banks's-croft, croſſes the lane denominated the Town 


= 5 i | gate, 
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oate, enters Scafe-croft, and has been found among the Sect. II. 
incloſures for nearly a mile, going to the town of Ald- 


borough *; L | i | 
Thus deciſively is Ilkley ſhewn to have been a tation 
of the Romans. And the area of the camp may be aſ- 


certained with equal deciſiveneſs. It is pointed out by 
the appellation of Caſtle-hill, the nature of the ſite, 
and the remains of the rampart: And the ground = 


admirably defended by the Wherf on the north and 


two brooks at the ſides; looking down upon the former 


from a precipice of twenty or thirty yards in height. The 
weſtern brook has had half its waters diverted into 


another channel, muſt therefore have been a very lively 
current before, and given additional ſtrength to a brow 


naturally ſteep, and riſing about ten or fifteen yards 
above it. But the eaſtern is remarkably briſk, and 


runs about twenty below the creſt of the eminence. 
And both of them diſcharge their waters into the Wherf 
immediately below the ſtation» The camp was about 


a hundred yards by a hundred and ſixty, the northern 
barrier (I fuppoſe) ranging along the courſe of the pre- 
ſent lane, and parallel with, and about twenty yards to 
the north of, the Roman road from Broughton to Ald- 
borough. And the whole contained about four acres 


of ground, encompaſſing a building called the Caſtle, 


and including the church and its cemetery. The wall 
of the ſtation preſents itſelf to the eye at the norths 


weſtern angle, and is eafily diſcovered under the turf 


along the whole verge of the brows ; being the rough 


flag-{tones of the country, cemented together with in- 


diſloluble morter. And it was this nature of the ground, 
O 2 which 


| 
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Sect. II. which originally gave Jeniainacibe to the fortreſs. Being 


P. 142. 


ſeated upon an eminence, it naturally received the 
| appellation of Al-i- -Can, OT the fortreſs on the 


height. 


The town was conſtructed very near to the ſtation, 
and along the courſe of the road from Broughton, in 
Banks s-croft, Scafe-crofr, and ſome adjoining cloſes; 
And there fragments of bricks remarkably red have been 
frequently dug up, and foundations of houſes remain 
very viſible at pretent. No new inſcriptions have been 
lately diſcovered. But many of the old have in all pro- 
bability been buried within the walls of the preſent 
church. A ſtone appears actually built up in the 
ſouth - eaſtern corner of it, and exhibits upon the 
outer face an inſcription, that was once copied by 
Camden and Horſeley, but is now illegible '*. And on 
the northern ſide of the belfrey within is a couple of 
ſtones, one of which was plainly a Roman altar, a patera 
appearing emboſſed on the edge of it; and the other 
exhibits a woman wearing a large peaked bonnet on her 
head, and graſping a ſnake in either hand, which raife 
their heads conſiderably over her ſhoulders **, | 


B. I. ch. iv. ſet. 1, and ch. v. ſect. 1. — Dr. 
Richardſon in Leland's Itin. Hearne, vol. IX. p. 146, 
and Mr. Angier in Horſeley, p. 413. Mr. Horſcley, 
p- 373, has miſtakenly carried this road ſouth as far as 
the Roman way from Tadcaſter to Mancheſter. — 


3 Richard's ſeventh Iter; Rerigonium, Ad Alpes Pent- 


nas, 1 Iſurium. A ſee b. I. ch. vi. ſect. 2. — 
See 
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chard p. 27. And in Montfaucon's Antiquite Expli- 
quée tom. II. p. 419. is an Alpine Inſcription to Jupi- 
ter, by the title of Deo Pennino Optimo Maximo, — 
So Pendleton and Pendlebury, near Mancheſter, are 
| written in all our old records Pen-hull-ton and Pen-hull- 
bury. Pendleton near Clitherow is alſo called Penhul- 
ton in an antient record of Dugdale's Baronage, vol. I. 
p. 789. And another eminence not far from Penigent, 
and in Wenſley-dale, is alſo called Pen-hill. — * See 
alſo Gale p. 17, Horſeley p. 373, and Richard's ſeventh 
Iter for this road. — ? Al for Ar, Upon; ſee Baxter 
in Ibelnium and Lhuyd in p. 31. Hence Alicana and 
Ariconium are the fame in import. The ſpecified diſ- 
tances in the ſeventh Iter, from Rerigonium to Ad 
Alpes Peninas and Alicana, are certainly corrupted. 
Only eighteen horizontal Roman or about twenty-one 
Engliſh road miles are given us betwixt Ribcheſter and 
Ilkley, when the real diſtance. by Colne or Broughton 
meaſures nearly forty, — See Camden p. 568, and 
Horſeley in Yorkſhire Inſcriptions, Ilkley. — It is 
ſurprizing that theſe monuments eſcaped the notice of 
Camden, who particularly examined the infide of the 
church for Roman remains (p. 569), And at Brough 
in Derbyſhire, which was equally 2 town of the Ro- 
mans, in 1767 I ſaw a ſtone exhibiting a ſomewhat 
ſimilar figure. It was large and rough, had been diſ- 
covered in a field a little diſtant from the Gritſtone 
water, and then lay in one of the hedges, And in the 


P. 143. 


bending hollow of one ſide it preſented the half - length 
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of a woman, croſſing her hands on her breaſt, and 
wearing a large peaked honnet on her EN But there 
were no ſnakes. 


III. 


I T has never been ſuppoſed by the antiquarians, 
that the Romans had a ſtation at Buxton. But, that 
they had a bath, is confeſſed by the criticks and de- 
monſtrated by remains. And they could not have 
had the one without the other; as a Roman bath muſt 
have been erected by a Roman garriſon. In theſe the 
wildeſt parts of the wildeſt region in England, the 


neighbourhood of a. garriſon only could have cauſed 


the medicinal virtues of theſe little ſprings to be even 
known to the Romans. And nothing but the vicinity of a 
itation could have occaſioned rhe waters, after they 
were known, to be collected! into a reſervoir and covered 


with a building. 


The Romans therefore had a regular camp at Buxton. 


And this is equally demonſtrated by the concurrence of 


their roads at it. One proceeds to it from Manchel- 
ter; another comes over the moors from Brough; and a 


third advances by Middle: ſtreet and Over: ſtreet in the 
way to Braſſington. And the ſtation muſt have been 


contiguous to the bath. The latter, as I ſhall foan 
ſhew, was by St. Anne's well and at the bottom of the 
hill. The former was therefore immediately above it, 
and along the plane of the eminence. And the ground 

in 


* As 
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is defended by a ſteep aſcent upon two ſides, and the little Sect. III. 
: —— 


Wye clamouring at the foot of it. 

The Roman road from Brough appears a long and 
narrow ſtreak of green upon the heath about four miles 
from it, and puſhes by Smalldale-fold to Buxton. The 


way from Braſſington runs broad over Braſſington- moor 
| for ſeveral miles together, giving denomination to 


Over-ſtreet a little on this fide of Hurdlow, and to 
Middle- ſtreet a little beyond it. And that from our own 
to this ſtation commenced at the eaſtern extremity of 
the Caſtle-field, and betwixt the roads of Kinderton and 
Slack. Croſſing the preſent highway, it entered the 
oppoſite incloſures, and ſlanted along them, not in a 


line for Stockport, but at firlt in a direction for Garret- 


lane, then in another for the Medlock, and afterwards 
in a third for the Cornebrook. And the nature of the 


ground, and the direction of the line in Longſight, ſuffi- 


ciently ſhew this to have been the original track of the road. 

Paſſing along the border of Gathernes- field, and croſ- 
ſing the brook beyond it, the: Roman way aſcended the 
eminence of Calley-banks, and continued upon the 
edge of it into Garret-lane. This was the courſe of a 
publick road even within the preſent century ; and there- 


| fore no appearances of the Roman conſtruction can be 
expected along it. And, having now obtained a proper 


line for the ford over the Medlock, it made a con- - 
iderable angle, winded along the deſcent to Garret-hall, 


et Garret-bridge immediately on the right, and paſſed p. 245. 
along the bank of the river to the Old Ford over it. 


$o the paſſage acroſs this point of the Medlock is till 
denominated. And the track continues in ſome meaſure, 
O4q 6 _—_ 
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Sect. III. and for part of its courſe, a publick way to the preſent. 


moment. 

It then deſerted the lane, entered the left-hand fields, 
reached Cornebrook and the preſent road at the bridge, 
and fell into the commencing line of Longfight, And 
the whole range of the preſent way to Stockport, from 
this point to the Merſey, is popularly denominated 
High-ſtreet, and thereby ſufficiently beſpeaks itſelf to 
be Roman. But the firſt half-mile of it, heing re- 


markably direct, has obtained the ſigniſicative appella- 


tion of Longſight. Thus paſſing along the preſent 
highway, the road croſſed the Merſey at the ford, which 
from the ſteap, ſtop, or ſteep upon either ſide of it, 
received the appellation of Stopford among the Saxons ?, 
and was about two hundred yards above the preſent 
bridge of Stockport, and about fixty below the union of 
the Merſey and the Tame. And it then mounted the 
brow of the Caſtle-hill to the market-place, and tra- 


verſed theſite of the town to Buxton. 


The medicinal waters of this village. firſt occaſioned 
the Romans to form a ſettlement at it; as the ſprings 
that roſe hot at the foot of the downs, and ſmoaked in 
currents along the valley at Bath, induced them alſo to 


Nx their reſidence there. And, had not ſuch an object 


invited them, they would neither have placed a ſtation 
upon a ſloping hill and a ſingle brook at the one, nor 
have planted a colony within the moraſſy hollow of a 
cloſe dale, and upon tne margin ot. a muddy ſtream, at 
the other. 
The Romans, on their ſettlement in Britain, immedi- 


tel: 7 marked and colloned £ the mineral ſprings of the 


iſland, 
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noticed by the natives, or e their waters on the 


ſolitary wilds of the country *. And accordingly we 


find the warm baths of Britain, in general, mentioned 
as early as the year 61, within 18 years only after the 
firſt wintering of the Romans in the kingdom *. And we 


ſee thoſe of Somerſerſhire, in particular, noticed within 


a century afterwards. They are ſpoken of by the 


title of daes 9: in Ptolemy, Thermæ in Richard, 
and Aque Solis both in Richard and Antoninus *.. And, 
as we meet with Aquz in Richard for the deſignation 
equally of Bath and Wells“, ſo have we Aquæ in Ra- 
vennas for the title of a town which lies ſomewhere be- 


- tween Lindum or Lincoln on one ſide and Camulodu- 


lum or Slack on the other, and which, for the ex- 
preſſive particularity of the name, is in all probability 
Buxton ”, 

Theſe towns the Roman Britons probably Afivguied 
by the denomination of Batham-Cheſters, and the 


Saxons afterwards by the ſimilar appellation of Baths. . 


And the Aquæœ Solis of the Romans is denominated 
Bathan· ceſter, as early even as the fixth century. The 


Roman road alſo, which goes along the moors from the 


neighbouring Brough to Buxton“, is popularly ſtiled 


Batham-gate among the Peakrills. And even the 
village af Buxton is frequently denominated the Bath, 
among the inferiour orders of people in the adjoining 
counties. 


| 147. 4 


The Roman n at this place was plainly diſcernible. . 


by its ruins within the preſent century. The dimenſions 
were then traceable by the eye. And the wall-of it-was 
| _ 


#2 b 
4 
- 


iland, which had rilled on for ages either utterly un- Sect. E | 
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Seck. II. brick, {ill riſing about a yard i in height upon three ſides? 
np covered with a red coat of Roman cement, hard as 
brick and reſembling tiles. The baſon was floored | 
with ſtone, and ſupplied, not by any of the ſprings which | 
feed the preſent bath immediately above, but by that finer 
ſource of water which is now denominated St. Anne's 
well, and was then incloſed within it. And this con- 
tinued the very curious and only remains of the Roman 
baths in the kingdom, fo late as the year 1709 ; when | 
Sir Thomas Delves with a gothick generoſity of ſpirit 
deſtroyed the whole, in order to cover the ſpring with the 
ſtone- alcove that is over it at preſent. But about fifty yards 
to the eaſt of this, on driving a level from the preſent 
bath to the river in 1697, was found an appendage i 
probably to the Roman bagnio, a baſon about four yards 
ſquare, but made with ſheets of lead, that were ſpread upon 
large beams of timber, and had broken ledges all along 
the borders. This additional bath was repleniſhed from 
another ſpring, which is about fourteen yards to the 
ſouth of it, and called Bingham well. And both the 
ſprings, and all the others of Buxton, are only of a | 
blood-warm heat, and muſt therefore have been more 
congenial to the ſtate and more friendly to the health of 
the human frame, in the conſtant uſe of them among the 
Romans, than the boiling waters of the ſun at Bath **. 
Bur let us turn from theſe notices, to ſurvey the 
general condition of this part of the country in the days 
of the Britons, | 
Ĩhbere appear to have been two nations in the iſland, 
' diltinguithed by the one denomination of Uiccii, Uices, 


r Ya ces. And the name «ame a brave people ©. 
This 


- 
* 
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This therefore was naturally a popular appellation among Sect, III. 3 


the military tribes of the Celtæ. And we find the 
Aulerci Eburo-Vices, the Aulerci Branno-Vices, and 
the Lemo-Vices, in Gaul; and meet with the Huiccii 
or Vices, and the Qrd-Uices or Ordo-Vices, in Bri- 
tain , | | 

The Huiccii of Bede are evidently the Jugantes of 
Tacitus, the appellation of the tribe being Huicc- ii and 
Guicc-ii in the ſingular, or Jug-ant-es in the plural“. 
Theſe inhabited all Worceſterſhire **, and poſſeſſed 
probably the whole of Warwickſhire and the north of 
Glouceſterſhire, And Brannogenium or Worceſter 
ſeems to have been their capital. The name is com- 
pounded of the two words, Bran or Bren, and Genion 
or Cenion. The latter, as I have already ſhewn in 
our own Mancenion, ſignifies ſimply a fortreſs or town. 
And the former, importing a head or king, ſeems ſtrong- 
ly to mark it for the principal city '*. 

The Ordovices were diſtinct from the Jugantes, and 
are actually diſtinguiſhed from them by Tacitus . And 
they were ſettled at firſt, perhaps, immediately to the 
north of the others, inhabited only the county of Shrewſ- 
bury, and acknowledged Uriconium for their capital. 
This county they certainly poſſeſſed, the town of Medio- 
num in the north of it being particularly aſcribed to 
them by Ptolemy and Richard **. And they extended 
their dominions afterwards over all the mountains of 
North-Wales, and probably carried them over the 
woods of Staffordſhire and the plains of Eaſt-Cheſhire. 
The laſt were certainly not inhabited at firſt by the 
Carnabii; that tribe, as I have already ſhewn, being 

originally 


20g 


P. 148. | 


+ 
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Sea. III. originally planted upon the hunks of the Dee and al 
1Nauy p P | Ong 


the Ordovices filing gradually into thoſe ſolitary coun- 


Carnabii. : 


accordingly appcar to have attacked the neighbouring 


' ſhire, Warwickſhire, and North- Glouceſterſhire, pro- 


lation of Ord- uices or Ordo-vices, the Great Huiccii or 
_ "Honourable Vices.: - - 


it did not long remain. The Dobuni affailed it on the 


ſouth, and cut off from it the north of Glouceſterſhire, 
the ſouth- weſt of Warwickſhire, and the whole of 


"Warwickſhire, the north and eaſt of Shropſhire, the eaſt 
of Cheſhire, and the little detached diſtri of Flintſhire **, 


ſubdued their remaining poſſeſſions in Shropſhire a 
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the weſtern ſide of the county. And North-Wales, 
Staffordſhire, and Eaſt-Cheſhire were in all probability 
firſt peopled at this period; the ſpreading numbers of 


tries, and edging cloſely to the ſouth and eaſt upon the 


Having thus enlarged dhe poſſeſſions over all the 
uninhabited diſtricts around them, and their numbers 
perhaps increaſing, the irruptions of war would com- 
mence as the range of population was confined. They 


Huiccii on the ſouth, to have ſeized their capital, and 
ſubdued their country. And, being maſters of North- 
Wales, Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, and Eaſt-Cheſhire, 
and becoming aiterward the conquerors of Worceſter- 
bably at the former period, more probably at the 


latter, they aſſumed or received the diſtinguiſhing appel- 


Such was the wide extent of their empire. But ſuch 


Worceſterſhire **, The Carnabii attacked it on the 
north and weſt, and reduced all Staffordſhire, nearly all 
And the Silures marched into the center of their dominions, 


North-Wales, and put a final period to their empire 
. TE m 
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Theſe were the Britiſh inhabitants of Eaſt-Cheſhire, Se. III. 
But thoſe of Derbyſhire were the Iceni, who under the 


conduct of their injured princeſs, and with the aſſiſtance 
of two other tribes, cut ſeventy thouſand of the Romans 
and Romanized Britons to pieces, and deſtroyed their 
three towns of Verulam, Colcheſter, - and London 23. 
And theſe conſiſted of two nations **. 


One of them was the Proper Iceni, and is denomi- 


nated Iceni by Antoninus, Cenimagni by Cæſar, Ceno- 
mes by Ravennas, and both Cenomanni and Cenimanni 


by Richard. The genuine and proper name there- 


fore was Cen- i, V- cen- i, or Cen-om-es, the head ones; 
and the appellations of Cenimagni, Cenimanni, or 
Cenomanni ſignify only the head men, Man being equal- 
ly a Britiſh and Saxon word, and retained to this day 
in the Erſe . But both the denominations were coœval 
with the firſt ſettlement of the tribe in Britain. And 


they were both derived, together with the firſt coloniſts 


of it, from the Cenomanni of the continent. 

Several nations of the aboriginal Britons appear to 
have retained the names of the ſtates, of which they 
were antiently members, and from which they migrated 
in colonies to Britain. Such were the Hædui of So- 
merſetſhire, deſcended from thoſe of Gaul, and ſubdued 


| by the Belgæ of Hampſhire. Such were the Bibroces 


or Rhemi, who were evidently a tribe of the old in- 


habirants, becauſe they attacked and ſubdued (as I have 
| ſhewed before) the Belgick Regni of the ſouth. And 
the Attrebates were the ſame; being as evidently a a 
nation of the genuine Britons, becauſe they actually 
lay to the north of the Bibroces *?. The Ancalites 


| 
i 
| 
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Sect. III. alfo, deſcended from the Caletes of Gaul, were clearly 


— 


the antient natives of the iſland, having both the At. 
trebates and Bibroces to the ſouth of them *?. And 


P. 1 fo. the Iceni or Cenomanni were equally abo igines with 


all; as the Belgæ had never penetrated ſo far into the 
and, and as the Caſſii, the great enemies of the Belgæ 
and the conquerors {of the Belgick Trinovantes, lay im- 
mediately to the ſouth of them. 

The other nation of the Iceni is called Coritani by 
Ptolemy, Corii by Ravennas, and Corit and Coitanni by 
Richard. The Itineraries of the firſt and laſt mention 
a city belonging to this people, and call ir Ratis-Corion, 
exhibiting the name Corii in the poſſeſſive cafe plural, 
and writing it with the Greek termination Koorey. And 
terminations of a ſimilar nature occur in Antoninus and 
in both; Ptorotone and Cantiopolis in Richard, Catar- 
ractoni and Glebon in him and Antoninus, and a large 
variety in Ravennas **'. The name of this nation, there. 
fore, appears plainly to have been Cori, Coritani, and 
Coitanni. The laſt appellation of them, which literally 
ſignifies the woodlanders, is derived from the Coit-en or 
woods which more particularly covered the ſurface ot 
their country **. And the two others are borrowed 
from that one remarkable circumſtance in their condi- 
tion, of which the woodineſs of their country is a fufh: 
cient argument, the fewneſs of their numbers and the 
inſignificancy of their kingdom. The Corii mean the 
Little People, and Cori-tan imports the country of 
them. Their large dominions being very nearly one 
extenſive foreſt, the people muſt have been certain!y 
fe and the ſtate inſignificant, 

. 5 


Thus 


2 


Thus denominated, they were originally diſtin from ect. u. 5 


the Iceni, and independent of them. And they were 
ſubject only to their metropolis, and governed merely 
by their own monarch. Their capital is denominated 
Yatz in the Itinera of Richard, Antoninus, and Ra- 
vennas, Ragæ in all the copies nearly of Ptolemy's 


Geography, and Ragæ, only, in Richard's Roman deſ- 
cription of Britain **. The real name, therefore, was 
equally both; the former implying only the town or 
_ fortreſs **, and the latter importing it to be the metro- 
polis of the kingdom. Bur, in the great weakneſs of 


the Coritanian ſtate, the diſperſed inhabitants of the 
country would be greatly expoſed to the dangers of in- 


vaſion, and lie an eaſy prey to any enterprizing nation ; 


about them. Such, very- particularly, were the Iceni 
on their ſouthern border. And theſe had accordingly 
invaded their kingdom and ſubdued it before the com- 
ing of the Romans, and given the mixed and expreſſive 


appellation of Teeni Coritani to the conquered inhabi- 


tants of it 


" Leigh's N. H. b. ili. p. 42. — * $0 Lean, Loan 
— Beald, Bold — Neaght, Nought — Eald, Old — 
and Sheaw, Show. And we have a Stcop-clough be- 
wixt Ribcheſter and Haderſal, in an old record, Kuer- 
den, folio, p. 237. — Tacitus Agric. Vit. c. xxi, 
Balnea. — Dio p. 1007. — lter roth of Richard 
and 14th of Antoninus, and Richard p. 5 1. — * Iter 
roth, 11th, and 12th, — 7 So the Roman town, which 
was conſtructed at the hot wells of Provence in France, 

| Was 


| and is now called Aix. And there were, I doubt not, 
ſome medicinal ſprings at Wells as well as at Aix; how- 
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was denominated Aquz (Aquæ Sextiæ) by the Romans, 


ever thoſe are unnoticed at preſent, as theſe were to the 
preſent century. — Sax. Chron. p. 22. — See Mr. 
Pegge's Roman roads through the country of the Cori- 
tani, 1769; p-. 12. — Leigh's N. H. b. iu. p. 42, 
and Short's Hiſt. of Mineral Waters, 1734, p. 23 and 44. 


— Short ibid. — The Nat. Hiſt. of Lancaſhire &c. 
very gravely informs us b. iii. p. 42, That Buxton is 


mentioned by Lucan. And this wild aſſertion has been 
carefully copied from it by almoſt all the topographers 
fince. — Baxter in Iceni.— Cæſar p. 172, Bede's 


'Eccl. Hiſt. lib. ii. c. 2, Ptolemy, and Tacitus Agric. 
e xxiii.— Ann. lib. xii. c. o. — Bede p. 765, 766, 


767, and 769. — Branogena in Richard p. 24. is 
the ſame with Brannogenion, one having the Roman and 
the other the Britiſh plural. — *7 Ann. lib. xii. c. 40. 


and Agric. Vit. c. xviii.. — Ri hard p. 22, — 


29 Ptolemy and Richard p. 22. in Brannogenium, — 
Richard p. 24, Salinæ, Branogena, and Alauna. — 
Richard p. 24, Etocetum, Banchorium, Uriconium, 
and Benonæ; —and p. 26, Carnabiis vicini Coitanni.— 
22 Richard p. 22. Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 32 
and 33. — ** Richatu p. 26, — *? Antonine's Iter 95 
Ceſar p. 92, and Richard p. 26 and 3d Iter. — * Sg 
Marco - manni in Cæſar &. — *” Cafar p. 172. — 
B. I. ch. iii. f. 2. — Cæſar p. 172 &c. — * Ri- 
chard Iter 14. and p. 26. — Coritavi ſtands for Cori- 
tani, as Bovium for Banchorium, Calleva for Wallen (or 
gon, and Cornoninorum i in Ravennas for. Coral 

viorum. — 


2 
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yviorum. — Richard Iter 4, 9, 16, 14, and 13, aud Sed. Itt- 
Antoninus Iter 1 and 2. And Ravennas has a number 

of ſuch words, Ravennatone, Melarnoni, Termonin, 

Omire, Ardaoneon, Cimetzone, Metambala, Macatonion, 
Utriconion, &c. See a miſtake therefore in Mr. Pegge's 
Diſſertation on the Coritani, annexed to his Coins of 
Cunobeline, p. 119: — ** Richard p. 26. — ** Bax- 

ter. — ** Ptolemy. — ** Richard Iter 14, and Anto- 

ninus Iter 6 and 8, and Richard p. 26 and 36. — 

Rath ſignifies a fortreſs in Iriſh at preſent, and is the 

Iriſh appellation of Charleville and (with the addition 

of Cuirc) of Caſhel at preſent, and the Iriſh and Engliſh 

name for Rathdowne, &c. And perhaps the Britiſh name 

of Leiceſter was compounded of both, and was Rag um 

Rath originally, as Riogh-Rath is uſed in Iriſp to t 

day for a King's Seat; and was afterwards broken into 
two, as Cocci is uſed without the prefix Caer, and 
Rigod-dunum will appear hereafter (b. II. ch. 2. ſ. 4.) 
abbreviated into Reged. — ?? Richard p. 26. 


IV. 


S THERE is one more ſtation which was immediately 

connected with Mancheſter. That is the preſent War- 
rington. And its right to the character of a Roman 
WT town is proved by the concurrence of Roman roads at it, 
one from Condate, another from Coccium, and a third P. 153. 
from Mancunium. The approach of the firſt to War- 
rington is clearly marlced by the name of Stretton and 
Stretton-chapel, betwixt the third and fourth meaſured 
Vol. I. LI | mile = 

| & 
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Sect. IV. mile from the town. And the laſt iſſued out of the road 


from Mancheſter to Blackrode about the termination of 
Hodge-lane, paſſed by Eccles, and ranged through 
Barton to Warrington. Within the compaſs even of 
the preſent century, Hodge-lane remained the one 
gra t way to Old Trafford and Mancheſter from this 
quarter of the country. And, near the bridge of 
Barton, the Roman road has conſigned the appella- 
tion of the Streets or Street- fields to four meadows, that 
range ſucceſſively along the northern margin of the 
Irwell; at once the memorial of its exiſtence, and the 
indication of its courſe. The way from Coccium courſ- 
ed, I ſuppoſe, by Strangeways in the townſhip of Hind- 
ley *. And juſt beyond the. village of Aſhton and cloſe 
to the hall of Haydock, on a light deviation of the 
preſent road to the right, it very plainly appears. 
Entering the paddock at a large aſh, it continues along 
it about ſix hundred yards, and then regains the rectified 


line of the preſent road. Running about three hundred 


along the edge of the paddock, it croffes the back- 
avenue to the houſe, and is levelled to admit the plane 
of it. And about as many yards of it are very per- 
fect, and a hundred and fifty in the middle as compleat 


5 almoſt as they were originally. For this ſpace it is very 


fairly rounded, and has a ſharp flope of nine or ten yards 


on either ſide from the crown to the borders. And it 


was found again a few years ago at Warrington, and 


immediately from its appearance adjudged to be 


Roman. In 1756, on digging into the ground in San- 
key-lane, where all the reighbouring fields had been 


| a 24157 within theſe Shiny or forty years, in order I0 
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_ 
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form the dank of Mr. Robert Patten's great ſugat- Sect. IV, IV, 


houſe there ; the workmen, at the depth of a yard, 
found a regular pavement of three feet in breadth; com- 


| ing from Dallam, and pointing towards the angle of 


the lane and the Horſe-market. And it was equally 
diſcovered at the angle in 1752, on opening the ground 
to lay the foundation of Mr. Patten's houſe ; being at 
the ſame depth and of the ſame breadth, pointing 
_ obliquely acroſs the ſtreet, and having a direction to- 
wards the old ford over the Merſey. 

There all theſe roads muſt have niet. There the 
northern and ſouthern always joined, and there was 


the regular way into the town from Cheſhire, even to - 


the days of our ſeventh Henry and the erection of the 


preſent bridge. And the above-mentioned Stretton, 


which points out the courſe of the ſouthern road near 


Warrington, lies directly in the line betwixt the old ford, p. 184. | 


and the angle that is now deſcribed in order to reach 
the bridge. Here therefore, juſt upon the ford, was a 
Roman ftation, though equally overlooked by antiquari- 
ans and forgotten by tradition. 


This paſs over the Merſey was at the extremity of 


ſome flat paſtures that are called the Broad Howley, and 
led directly into a village which from it is denominated 
Latchford. It was formed by a ſhoal of gravel on a 
bed of marle, was about thirty yards in width, and had 


frequently in a dry ſummer not more than two feet of 


water upon it. And here the wildly varying hand of 

nature had planted one of the moſt-remarkable fites for a 
fortreſs, that imagination can conceive. Immediately be- 
low the preſent dam of the river, the current, Proceed- 
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Se. IV. ing haſtily to the ſouth-weſt, was ſaddenly diverted to 
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the eaſt, was ſoon turned again to the ſouth, and as ſoon 
compelled to flow over the old ford to the weſt ; thus 
concluding the beautiful curve within a few yards from 
its commencement. And within the compaſs of it, 
I apprehend, was the ſtation of the Romans. This 
its vicinity to the river, its poſition upon the ford, 
and the remarkable defenſibility of its fite, all concur 
to ſuggeſt. » And the nature of the ground contiguous 
ſtrongly coincides with the notion, as this crook is the 
only defenſible ſite in the — of of the river and 
the ford. 8 

Upon a ſtream, whoſe largeneſs has wade: it lk 
the boundary of kingdoms, and whoſe rapidity and 
deepneſs muſt ever have made it formidable to paſſing 
armies, this ford, then (as it ſeems) the only paſſage over 
the river from the mouth of its channel to the ſhallow at 

Thelwall, would neceſſarily be a poſt of conſiderable 
importance in war. And on a bank which, from the 
lowneſs of its level ſurfage, could afford no convenient 
poſition for a fortreſs, ſuch a ſite, marked out by the 
plaineſt characters for the area of one, and placed directly 
at the end of the ford, muſt have been of equal impor- 
tance for guarding it. - So would the Siſtuntii naturally 
think, when, on the irruption of the Carnabu into 
the provinces of their neighbours, they reſolved to 
provide for their own ſecurity by the fortification of 
their ſouthern border. Surveying the banks of their li- 
mitary ſtream, and the ford at Warrington neceſſarily 
attratting their attention, they would eagerly ſeize this 


remarkable area, and inſtant] y ſettle a ſufficient garriſon 
within 


* 
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ſtatute-acres in compaſs. The iſthmus in its narroweſt 
point was only about four or five yards in width ar the 


have been previouſly ſubject, and by which it is now 
covered once or twice in a winter. 

When Agricola began to ſecure his new conqueſts 
in Lancaſhire by the conſtruction of ſeveral ſtations, the 
ſame reaſons, which had previouſly impelled the Britons 
to ſelect, would equally induce the Romans to retain, 
this little peninſula of ſand for the area of a regular 
fortreſs. The extent of it indeed was larger, than what 
they generally choſe for a ſtation. But ſuch a choice 
was merely founded upon a principle of military cecono- 
my, and only calculated to prevent expences by pre- 
cluding the neceſſity of more numerous defendants. 
And the number could never have been larger for this 


f 
1 
: 


ſtation, than for that at Mancheſter; as the ſoldiers 


needed to defend only the breadth of thirty yards at the 
ford, and the width of ten at the iſthmus. The river 
was a ſufficient ſecurity on every other ſide, carrying 


in all parts a depth of three or four yards, and having. 


probably, as even the preſent appearances of the channel 
concur to ſuggeſt, thoſe deep holes in ſome which have 


long given to the ſite the popular denomination of 
1 4H = Hell- 


height of the tide, and about ten at its receſs, and 
would eaſily be ſecured by a rampart and ditch. And 
a rampart of only three or four feet in height, entered 
as that at Mancheſter appears to have been, not by 
openings in the line of the wall, but by aſcents to the 
creſt of it, would effectually prevent all thoſe accidental 
overflowings of the land- floods, to which the ground muſt 
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wn IV. Hell-holes, And the Roman road from Coccium to 
P. 156. Condate, paſſing along the narrow iſthmus and approach. 


ing the weſtern rampart, would gently curye on the 


right by the ſouth-weſtern angle of the latter, and edge 


along the fide of the ſtation and juſt below the ſouth. 
ern barrier. The paſſage of the river could not be 
attempted but during the abſence of the tide; and then 
this road might have been ſafely travelled, extending 


along the lower bank of the river, and leading over the 
ſhallow to Latchford. 


Such was the ſite on which the antient camp of the 
Romans, and the more antient town of the Britons, 
were conſtructed. But ſo it is not now. The greateit 


ſtrength of the iſthinns, and the point moſt directly 
oppoſed to the current, was about thirty yards in 
breadth. Thus broad was it, after it had been for ages 
ſilently corroded and violently plundered by the ſtream 


and tides. And about thirty-ſeven years ago, the river 


bringing down an extraordinary body of waters from. its 
hills, and diſcharging the fury of it directly againſt the 
iſthmus, the whole ſubſtance of the mound began to 


ſhake, opencd, and diſappeared. The Merſey, having 


now obtained a direct way, immediately deſerted its 
rounding one, and transferred the ſite of the fortreſs 
from the northern to the ſouthern bank; leaving its 
old important ford to become merely a way into a paſ- 


ture, and giving up its channel to be planted with pop 


lars and grazed upon by cattle. 


This ſtation j is evidently the ſame that "BECTA flow 


ſomewhere near Cheſter, and to which he-gives the name 


of Veratinum, Vara-tin, or Ford-town *. The certainty - 


of a camp at Warrington, and the great ſimilarity in 
55 N & A the 
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the name of Veratinum to it, ſufficiently intimate the Seck. W. 
— 


former to be meant by the latter. And in popular pro- 
nunciation the ſimilarity is ſtill greater, Warrington 
being pronounced Warratin even at preſent. In the 
records of Doomſday, indeed, it is written Wallin- 
tun; but is ſo written from the cuſtomary ſubſtitution 


of an L for an R in the language of our Saxon anceſ- P. 157. 


tors, by which the name of the Wiltſhire Ambreſbury 
is changed in the ſame records into Amblesbury, 
and the appellation of Sarum, the Searobyrig of the 
Saxon chronicle, has long ſince been altered into Saliſ- 
bury *. Ha | 

At the diſtance of a few miles from this ſtation, but 
on the ſouthern bank of the Merſey, were formerly 
diſcovered more than twenty oblong pieces of lead, ſome 
of which were ſaid to be imſcribed 

IMP. VESP. VII. T. IMP. V. 
COSS.. 


And others 
IMP. DOMIT. AVG. GER. DE. 
CEANG, ; 

The diſcovery is ſufficiently authenticated, And the 
inſcriptions are intereſtingly curious. The venerable 
father of our Britiſh antiquarians has conſidered them, 
as the memorial of ſome victory which the Romans ob- 
| tained over the Ceangi, or inhabitants of the north- 
weſtern region of Cheſhire * And this is certainly 
the light, in which the firſt reflection preſents them to 
the mind. But the late learned antiquarian of Greſham 
College has queſtionedthe juſtneſs of Mr. Camden's opi- 
nion, and adyanced a very different one of his own. He 

4 conſiders 
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Sec. IV. e ben merely as common pieces of lead, l. 


T. 158. 


cenſed only for the market by one inſcription of the 
name of the emperor, ſecured to the proprietor by 


another of the name of his nation, and thrown by 


an accidental wreck upon the ſhore of Cheſhire *, And 
this accqunt of them is adopted with commendations 
by Dr. Stukeley *, But the hypotheſis is aſſuredly 


wrong, and will appear to be ſo from this one argu- 
ment only. 


The Cheſhire are not the only pieces of lead, which 
have been diſcovered of a ſimilar form and with a ſimilar 
inſcription. In the reign of our eighth . Henry, an ob- 


long plate of the ſame metal was thrown up by the 


plough near Ochyhole in Somerſetſhire, bearing theſe 
words, TI, CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG. P. M. TRIB. 


P. VIIII. IMp. XVI. DE. BRITAN 2, In the preſent 


century another was found at Bruton in the ſame county, 
having this inſcription, IMP. DVOR. AVG. ANTONINI 


ET VERI ARMENIACORVM”. 7 And a third was dug 
up about thirty-eight years ago in Yorkſhire, exhibiting 


this, IMP. CAES, DOMITIAN. AVG. COS. VII. 


BRIG of 


Of theſe, the firſt was plainly a trophy. This the 
words DE BRITANNTS would aſſure us of themſelves. 
And the remarkable impreſſion upon a particular coin 
proves it. The words are too general for the purpoſes 


of Dr. Ward's s ſuppoſition, And the coin exhibits the 


1 2 1. in his Aſſertio Arthuriz, p. 33. edit. 1 544, gives it us thus, 


TI. CLAVD. CAESAR AVG. P. M. TR. P. VIII, IMP. XVI. 
PR, BRITAN NIS. But ſee Camden Pr 108, | 


ſame 


q 
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ſame legend, together with a triumphal arch, the figure Set. IV. 


of a horſeman at full ſpeed, and two trophies ?. 
plate of lead therefore was erected as a military trophy; 
and the inſcription upon it DE BRITANNIS was the 
memorial of a victory, which the Romans gained over 
the Hædui, the Britons of theſe parts of Somerſetſhire. 
And fuch the Profeſſor, with an ingenuous inconſiſtency, 
acknowledges them to be. Such therefore were alſo 
the Cheſhire plates, and the writing DE CEANGIS. 
ppon them. And every principle of analogy proclaims 
| them to be ſo. Molded exactly in the ſame ſort of 
figure, and preſenting exactly the ſame kind of in- 
ſcription, they muſt both have been formed with the 
ſame deſign, and inſcribed for the ſame end. 
The piece of lead which was diſcovered in the more 
ſoutherly parts of Somerſetſhire, equally oblong as the 
laſt, was equally erected as the record of a victory over 
the inhabitants of it. This the ſame principles of ana- 
logy aſſert. And this the Profeſſor inconſiſtently acknow- 
ledges again **, In the joint reign of Aurelius Antoninus 
and L.-Verus, an inſurrection of the Hædui had been 
ſuppreſſed by the Romans. And the monument was 
erected in memory of the fact. This therefore was alſo 
the caſe with the Brigantes. Subdued by Cerealis in 
the year 72 or 73, they attempted to throw off the yoke 
in the ſeventh conſulate of Domitian or the year 81; 
but attempted in vain. The Romans reduced the in- 
ſurgents, and erected the uſual monument of their vic- 


Thy "nee 


tories, the leaden plate and the triumphal inſcription . P. 159. 


And the latter naturally varied in its manner, and the 
former in its weight ; the name of the conquered nation 
being 


— 
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Seft. TV. being ſometimes impreſſed upon the Pn as in the two 
firſt and the laſt, and ſometimes explained only by the 
place of its erection, as in the third; and the weight 
being either a hundred pounds, as in the laſt, only 
fifty, as in the third, or much leſs, as in both the firſt 
probably **. 

The Cheſhire pieces of lead, then, were originally 
deſigned by the Romans as a monument of triumph 
and the record of a victory over the Ceangi. And this 
deſign of them aſcertains at once the poſition of that 

people. Being the ſervants of the Carnabii and the 
attendants upon their cattle, they lived in the northern 
woods of their country, that ſkirted the marſhy grounds 
which ſtill extend for many miles by Norton, Runch- 
orne, and Frodſham along the ſhore of the Merſey. 
Hete the pieces were dug up, and here was the victory 
obtained. And the Ceangi, over whom it was gained, 
were very diſtinct from the three bodies of herdſmen 
with whom they have been often confounded. They 
were different from the Cangi, who bordered immedi. 
ately on the country of the Iceni, and therefore inhabit- 
ed in all probability the wild extent of Cannock foreſt in 
Staffordſhire ; it then running aſſuredly up to Needwood 
foreſt and the banks of the Dove, and its Cangi being as 
well as theſe the ſervants of the Carnabii '*, And 
they were equally different from the Cangani, whoſe 
habitations ſtretched along the weſtern ſhore of Caer- 
narvonſhire, and from the Cangii, who dwelt amid the 
ſouthern hills of Weſtmoreland **. Separated from the 
firſt by the interpoſing Carnabii, and from the ſecond 
"Y them and the Ordovices together, they were alſo 
=” 4 | : | divided 


bf 
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divided from the la by the whole intermediate region 


of the Siſtuntii. 
But the dates of theſe inſcriptions are obviouſly dif- 


ferent, referring to two victories, one in the reign of 


Veſpaſian, and the other in that of Domitian. And the 
former legend, like thoſe of North - Somerſetſhire, 
points without queſtion to the original reduction of 
the country; and the latter, like thoſe of South-Somer- 
ſetſhire and Yorkſhire, to the ſuppreſſion of a ſubſe- 


quent inſurrection. The former, however, has been P. 160. 


ſo negligently copied by the perſons who tranſmitted it 
to Camden, that it cannot be depended upon with re- 
gard to the year of its date. This appears from the 
glaring abſurdity of it, I think, in giving the appellation 
of Emperor to Veſpaſian and Titus in the ſame inſtant “. 
And it equally appears from the conſideration of 3 


certain fact, That in the year 76, to which it refers, the 


Ceangi of Cheſhire had not yet been attacked by rhe 
Romans. In the ſummer of 78, when Agricola aſſumed 
the command of the troops in the iſland, the whole 
range of our north-eaſtern coaſt, including North- 
Wales and extending to Scotland, was, yet unſubdued 
by the Roman arms. The moſt ſoutherly of theſe Bri- 
tons, the Ordovices of North-Wales, had been pre- 


| viouſly attempted by Paulinus ; but all the more north- 


erly were firſt attacked by Agricola. And, having 


totally conquered the former in the autumn of 78, 


Agricola equally conquered the latter in the ſummer of 
79. This therefore is the higheſt date to which any 
Cheſhire inſcription can refer, as the county was firſt 


| invaded and firſt conquered in that year. This is alſo 


tae 
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| P, 161. 
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paſian can be reduced, as he died upon the twenty- fourth 
of June in it. And to this therefore the original pro- 
bably referred, and was thus written, iu. vEs?. VIIII. 

T. VESP. VII. coss. 

Early then in the campaign of 79, when Agricola led 
his troops to the reduction of Lancaſhire, the main body 
appears to have advanced by the way of Warrington **, 
The inhabitants of the north-weſtern region of Cheſhire, 


the hardy Ceangi or herdſmen of the Carnabii, were 


ſecure in the protection of their bogs and foreſts, and 
had not yet ſubmitted to the Roman arms. But Agri- 
cola purſued them to the laſt retreat of their marſhes 
and the banks of the Merſey, there attacked and de- 
feated them near Norton, and ſubdued the whole coun- 
try. 

This being freely performed, the army would na- 
turally ford the Merſey at the ſhallow near Warrington, 
enter the country of the Siſtuntii, and take the fortreſs of 
Veratinum. That was intended to guard the ford, and 
in all probability was then {kirted on every fide by the great 
wood, which was afterwards denominated the foreſt of 
Derbyſhire. And the detachment, which had been 
probably ſent over the Merſey at Stretford, and had 
taken the fortreſs at Mancheſter, as probably continued 
its route directly to Ribcheſter and Overborough, ſeized 
the fortreſſes of Rerigonium and Bremetonacæ, and re- 


united with the army in the county of Cumberland. 


In each of theſe Britiſh towns the detachments, acting 
ppon the ſame principles with the main body, would 


ſneceſſively leave a competent garriſon. And on each of 


chem 
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them did Agricola, at the end of the campaign, conſtruct Sect. IV. 


a regular ſtation and eſtabliſh a regular garriſon. This was 
the caſe of Bremetonace and Veratinum in particular, 
though the one is firſt mentioned by the late Itinerary of 
Antoninus, and the other by the later Chorography of 
Ravennas. Both of them appear from their Britiſh 
names to have been originally Britiſh fortreſſes. And 
neither could have retained thoſe names, if they had 
nat immediately been converted into Roman ſtations. 
Veratinum was not upon the courſe of the great road 


from Carliſle to the ſouth, and is therefore unnoticed in 


the earlier Itineraries. This road, paſſing from Carliſle to 
Blackrode, did not proceed from the latter to Kinderton 
in a ſtraight direction and the line of the preſent way; 


but, turning to the left, rounded by Mancheſter to it. 


And ſuch, from the Itinerary of Antoninus, appears to 


have been its direction for two ages afterwards. 

In the fourth century however, ſome time after the 
date of Antonine's and before the period of Ravennas's 
Itinerary, the courſe of the road was changed. As it 
circled by Mancheſter, the diſtance betwixt Blackrode 
and Kinderton was about forty meaſured miles. But, 
if the one was laid directly through Warrington, the 
other could be only about thirty. The line was there- 
fore diverted from that town to this. And we have 
other inſtances of the ſame nature in Italy and Britain, 
new roads conſtructed by the Romans of the later ages, 
becauſe the old took a conſiderable round **. In con- 


ſequence of our own particularly, the ſtation of War- 


rington, which before perhaps had only two ſubordinate 
ways to it, and a connection by them with Mancheſter 
„ and 


P. 162. 
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Sef, IV. and Cheſter only, was placed upon the courſe of a great 


road, was neceſſarily inſerted in the later Itineraries, 


and neceſſarily engaged the notice of the tranſcribing 
Chorographer. And the preſent appearance of the way 


at Haydock confirms the opinion. Conſtructed entirely 
with the red earth and red rock which form the natural 


ſoil, it ſtill retains all the convexity which was ori- 


ginally given it, and was therefore conſtructed by the 
Romans of the later ages, and ſpeedily deſerted in this 
particular part of it by the Britons or Saxons after them. 
And the direction of our great north-weſtern road was 
now firſt diverted from Mancheſter, by which it had 
hitherto gone, and now firſt carried through Warring- 


ton, through which it continues to go at preſent. At 


the ſame period in all probability the other part of the 


road, which had previouſly curved from Condate by 


Mediolanum and Uriconium to Wall near Litchfield **, 
was laid directly, as it now tends, over the hills of Talk 
and Newcaſtle, and by the ſtations of Cheſterton and 


Berry-Bank. Cheſterton is about two miles to the 
north of Newcaſtle, and Berry-Bank about one to the 


ſouth of Stone. The former is ſufficiently characterized 
as a ſtation by its common name, and che latter by that 
of Wulfere-ceſter which it bears in an antient record. 
And the latter is additionally marked by a camp upon 
a lofty hill, extending about two hundred yards in dia- 


meter, and ſecured by a double rampart and deep en 


trenchments ** 
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: So our own Strangeways was named from the Ro- — IV. 


man road that went by it. — See Gale's Antoninus 


p. 123, where he juſtly aſſerts the Britiſh Vara to be 
the preſent Ferry; and Lhuyd's Etymol. Di. p. 5. P. 163. 


Bamborough in Northumberland was called Din- Guayrh 
or War-roꝛon by the Britons of the ſixth century (Nen- 
nius c. 64). — Thus we have Bullium or Burrium for 
the ſame town among the Britons (ſee Richard and An- 
toninus) ; Cælia and Ceria for the ſame liquor among 
the Spaniards (ſee b. I. ch. vii. 1. 3.) ; Az Lilium, 


| Cerebrum Cerebellum, Liber Libellus, and many others, 


among the Romans; and Marmor Marble, Purpura Pur- 
ple, and Harry, Mary, &c. popularly ſoftened into Hal, 
Molly, &c., among ourſelves.— P. 463.— Phil. Tranſ. 
A. D. 1755 and 1756. p. 696 and 697. — Carauſius 
vol. I. p. 177.— Itin. Curiol. p. 143. Phil. Tranſ. 
ibid. p. 687.— Camden ibid.— P. 699.— P. 698. 
'2 See Phil. Tranſ. p. 695. — And this inſurrection 
ſeems alluded to in Juv. 14 Sat. 


Dirue Maurorum attegias & caſtra Brigantum. 


— * That the Romans frequently made inſcriptions 
upon leaden plates, appears from Dio p. 475 and 
867.— ** Tacitus Ann. 1. xii. c. 32. — ** See the miſ- 
takes in Brit. Romana p. 34, Carauſius p. 177. vol. I, 
and Reinefins p. 302. — Mr. Horſeley p. 316. has 
propoſed this objection, but has miſ-ſtated it. His ar- 
gument ſuppoſes both - ſets of inſcriptions to be upon 
plates of the ſame date. And Dr. Ward has endeavoured 
to remove the objection, but has miſtaken it (p. 697 
and 698). The title of Emperor is not given to Veſ- 

paſian, 
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| Set IV. paſian, Titus, and Domitian on the ſame pieces of lead, 


P. 164. a1 
* to Crowſhagh brook ; goes to Romesbrook in Aghton, 


or to Veſpaſian upon one piece and Titus on another, 


It is given to Veſpaſian and Titus upon the ſame, and 


to Domitian on different pieces. — ** Loca caſtris ipſe 
[Agricola] capere, eftuaria ac ſylvas 205 prætentare: 

nihil interim apud hoſtes quietum pati quo minus ſubitis 
excunſibus popularetur ; Tacitus Vit. Agric. — A re- 


cord of perambulation ſays thus of it: It begins where 


Sonkey Water falls into the Merſey; aſcends the water 
through the middle of the townſhips of Par, Windlue, 
and Rainford ; paſſes through the middle of Bickerſtath 


to Cockbeck, and Alt ; goes beyond the moſs of Down- 
holland to Barton pull; ranges beyond the moſs in 
Hanglowe to the ſea; follows the line of the ſea to Liver- 


pool; and purſues the line of the Merſey to Sankey Wa- 


ter: 9 H. III. Kuerden folio p. 238. — Galen l. ix. 
c. 8. Methodi, for Italy, and Horſeley p. 144, for Bri- 


tain.— Richard's iſt and 2d, and Antonine's 2d, Iter. 


—** Plot's Staffordſhire p. 407 and Leland's Collectanea 


vol. I. p. 1. 
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1 HES E are the Roman ways, that went from p. 16g, 
4 Mancheſter to the neighbouring ſtations. And, 


ſuch as they are, they muſt ſhare in the high commen- 
dation and praiſe, which the antiquarians have beſtowed 
on the roads of the Romans in general. But ſurely theſe 
gentlemen have been too laviſh in their eulogiums upon 
them. Antiquarianiſm is merely the younger ſiſter of 
Hiſtory, leſs ſedate and more fanciful, and apt to be- 
come enamoured of the face of Time by looking 
ſo frequently upon it. Let not this, however, be the 
conduct of her ſoberer diſciples. Let not the hiſtorical 
critick diſgrace himſelf and his protection, by admiring 
Yor. Th Q greatly | | 
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the vicinity of Mancheſter, runs curving all the way a 


allowed to throw a ſhade of reſpectableneſs, and to dil. 
Fuſe even a venerable air, over the productions of very 


of Time. And the writer, that overſteps this reaſonable 


could not be diverted, like many of our modern roads, 


be immediately forded, or the intervention of a mols 
that could not be croſſed at all. Thus, to adduce only 
a ſingle inſtance, the Roman road to Slack courſes in 


town. 
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greatly what is merely antient and applauding fondly 
what is only Roman. The pencil of Age may juſtly be 


antient Art. And we may appeal to the feelings of 
every ſenſible beholder, for the truth of the obſervation, 
But this is all that can be allowed to the influence 


limit, facrifices ſentiment to conceits, and gives up the 
realities of Hiſtory for the dreams of Imagination. 
The chief excellence of the Roman roads is the di- 
rectneſs of their courſe. Being conſtructed at a period 
when the laws of property were ſuperſeded by the 
rights of conqueſt, they were naturally laid in the 
ſtraighteſt lines from place to place. From theſe they 


and thrown into obliquities and angles, by the bias of 
private intereſt. And nothing could divert them, but 
the interpoſition of a hill which could not be directly 
aſcended, the interruption of a river which could not 


one regular right line from the Caſtle-field to Hollin- 
wood, while the modern and nearly parallel way to 
Huthersfield, one of the ſtraighteſt that we have in 


a little diſtance from it, and has no leſs than twelve or 
thirteen conſiderable angles betwixt Hollinwood and the 


But 


ut 
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But the Roman roads appear not to haye been Seck. 1. 


conſtructed upon the moſt ſenſible principles 1 in general. 
That over Newton-heath is a mere coat of ſand and 
pravel, the ſand very copious and the gravel weak, and' 


not compacted together with any incorporated cement. 


And that at Haydock is only a heap of looſe earth 
and rock laid together in a beautiful convexity, and 
ready to yield and open on any ſharp compreſſion 15 


from the ſurface. Such could never have been de- 


ſigned for the paſſage of the cart and waggon; as they 
muſt ſoon have been furrowed to the bottom by the 
wheels or cruſhed into the ground by the load, and 
rendered abſolutely impaſſable by either. But for theſe 
rough ſervices they were not intended. This the ſharp 


convexity of the road at Haydock moſt clearly proves, 


which ſcarcely leaves the level of a yard at the crown, 


and throws all the reſt of the ſurface into a briſk deſcent; 


And the aſpect of the more flattened road over Failſ- 
worth moſs concurs to demonſtrate it; being even now, 
when it has naturally ſpread out into a broader extent, 


not more than three yards and a half in width. Both 


of them, though the one was conſtructed for the great 
weſtern way into the north, and the other was the line 
of communication betwixt Cheſter and Vork, were plainly 
intended merely for the walker, the rider, and the beaſt 


of burden *. 
The only roads, that ſeem to have been deſigned for p. 7 | 


the waggon and the cart, are ſuch as were regularly 
paved with boulders. And of this nature appear to 
have been the ways from Mancheſter to Blackrode and 


THEE and from Ribcheſter ro Overborough *. But, 


Vs — 


— 
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Set. I. as this alleviates not the cenſure upon the narrowneſs 
SI of the roads, ſo the paving of them is obviouſly an 

awlward expedient at the beſt. And this appears ſuf. 
ficiently from thoſe boaſted remains of the Romans, 
the Appian and Flaminian ways in Italy; which are fo 
intolerably rough and hard, that the travellers, as often 
as they can, turn off from them, and Jouney along the 
tracks at their borders *. . 
Many of the Roman roads, indeed, have continued 
under all the injuries of time and the inclemencies of 
climate to the preſent period, and ſome few in excellent 1 
preſervation. And the Romans, having the whole 
power of the country at their command, and nations of 
ſubje&s to be their labourers in the work, were not fru- 
| 

| 

| 


gal of toil in diſcovering the materials, and conveying them 
to a conſiderable diſtance. Thus, as little or no gravel 
was to be found along the track of the way from Hol- 
linwood to the end of Street-lane, they dug up a great 
quantity of it along the ſides of the preſent Millbrook 
on the former, and conſtrued with it all the road to 
the latter. The long and broad hollow, which {till re- 
mains upon Hollinwood common, intimates to us the 
one fact; and the peculiar redneſs of the gravel along 
the road evidences the other. And, what i is much more 
remarkable, the Stane-ſtreet in Suſſex, ten and ſeven 
yards in breadth and one and a half in depth, is com- 
poſed entirely of flints and pebbles, though no flints are 
to be found within ſeven miles of its courſe *® The 
Romans alſo laid their roads, not ſunk, like ours, many 
feet below the level of the ground about them, but 
riſing with a rounded ridge conſiderably aboye the ſur- 
face; 
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face; unleſs they were obliged to climb obliquely up Sect. I. 


the fide of a ſteep hill, or deſcend obliquely down' it. 
And by this means the water never ſettled upon their ways, 


flently ſapped the foundations, and effectually demoliſhed P. 168. 


the works. But the continuance of many to the pre- 
ſent moment, and the peculiar preſervation of ſome, re- 
ſult very little from theſe general circumſtances, and 
are principally the effect of accidents. That the former 
have not given them ſuch a laſting duration, is evident 
from the above-mentioned ſtructure of all of them with- 
in, and from the remarkable roundneſs of ſome of them 
without. And the fact ariſes chiefly from the early de- 
ſertion of particular roads by the Britons and Saxons ; 
new ways being laid for new reafons to the ſame towns, 
or the towns being deſtroyed and the ways unfrequent- 
ed. Such aſſuredly was the caſe with the ſmartly 
rounded road at Haydock. And fo it will hereafter ap- 
pear to have been with the remaining one upon Stony 
Knolls *. | 

But had they been always laid in right lines, always 
conſtructed with a ſufficient breadth, and never paved 
with ſtone 3 had the materials been bound together by 
ſome incorporated cement ; and had they been all cal- 
culated to receive carts and bear waggons ; they muſt 
ſtill be acknowledged to have one eſſential defect in 
them. They almoſt conſtantly croſſed the rivers of 
the Hand, not at bridges, but at ſhallows or fords, ſome 
of which nature had planted and others art ſupplied *. 
And in this ſtate of the roads the travelling upon them 
muſt have been infinitely precarious, regulated by the 
rains, and controuled by the floods, Such would cer- 


— . tainly 
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Ses. L. tainly be the conſequence at the fords of Ribcheſter 


dr $37 1 


and Penwortham over the Ribble, at thoſe of War. 
rington, Stretford, and Stockport upon the Merſey, 
and .even at thoſe acroſs the Medlock and Irwell, 
the Irke, and the C ornebrook. One of the yery rainy 
nights, which are ſo common in our Mancheſter win⸗ 
ters, would raiſe a conſiderable depth of water upon 
the fords, and fix an abſolute bar to the progreſs of 
travelling. ' And, for want of a few bridges, the Roman 
roads would be often rendered impaſſable during the 
winter, and ſometimes for a conſiderable part of it to- 
gether ; ; the military communication between the ſeve- 
ral parts of the iſland muſt have been frequently ſuſ- 
pended, and the Roman empire ithin j it e ex- 
poled to danger WE 4 


From fone barrows i in the roads, Dr. Stukeley in- 
fers both the Herman and Watling Streets to have never 


been travelled even by horſes; Itin. Curioſ. ; 82, 


104, and 106. — Rauthmell's Overborough p- 20. 
— 5 Horace lib. i. ſat. 5. ſhews the Appian way to have 


been:: as rough ir in the Auguſtan age, as it is in the pre: 


ſent : : 


Hoc iter Ionavi dihmus, altids ac nos 
Præeinctis unum; minds eſt gravis Appia tardis. 


— Camden c. 199. - Salmon! 5 obſcryation, p. 111. of his 
Surrey, extends not to Suſſex, —* See b. II. ch. ii. ſ. 2.— 
® The Romans had very few ſtations in the iſland, at 
which they had conſtructed iner Only two are 
| mentioned 


© 74 
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And a third is ſpecified by the Notitia, Pons ZElii. — 
7 Dr. Stukeley, in the genuine ſpirit of an antiquarian, 
commends the wiſdom of the Romans for preferring du- 
rable fords to periſhing bridges : Itin. Cur, p. 72. And 
ſee a ſimilarly awkward expedient for croſſing the rills 
of vallies, mentioned p. 82. 


II. 


THERE are three ſorts of little camps conſtructed 


by the Romans in Britain, none of which have been 
obſerved by our hiſtorical writers. The inveſtigation of 


them will open to us a new field of notices, and com- 
pleat our view of the ſtationary ceconomy of the Ro- 
mans. And Mancheſter appears to have had nine of 
them, three of one TROY two of another, and four of 
another. | ; 

The firſt three were all upon the roads from it to 
Ilkley, Buxton, and Slack. And one of them was at Little- 
borough, the ſecond at Caſtleſhaw, and the third at 


| Hanford, The little ſtation at Caſtleſhaw is very evi- 


dent on the preſent track of the way to Slack. A ſecond 
was fixed at Hanford. And theſe neceſſarily lead us to 
expect another upon the remaining road, a fortreſs con- 
ſtructed on a ſimilar ſite, and calculated for a ſimilar 
purpoſe, Fact convinces us of the one. And analogy 


requires the other. The camp at Caſtleſhaw is ſeated 


lirectly at the foot of Stanedge, and within a couple of 
furlongs from the courſe of the Roman road, This I 


Ve. ** 


* 
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mentioned by Antoninus, Ad Pontem and Pontibus. Sect. I. 


P. 170. 
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| Beſt, II. have ſhewn before to have been probably a fortreſs of 


| P, I7le 


the Siſtuntii, but to have. extended along the area 
which riſes over the reſt of the ground, and is all 
equally denominated the Hus-ſteads and all defined by 


the Caſtle-hills. But the Roman ſtation on the ſite 


ſeems to have been contracted into a narrower compaſs, 
and to have been incloſed within the foſs, that ſtill 
appears encircling a rounded eminence near the center, 


and encompaſſing about three-fourths of a ſtatute-acre. 


And the camp at Little-borough gave denomination 
to the village, and ſeems to have been fixed upon the 


ground which is about half a mile to the eaſt of it, 


immediately on the left of the new road, and popularly 


denominated Caſtle, This is directly under the ſteep 


of Blackſtone-Edge, nearly adjoining to the courſe of 
the Roman road, and upon the margin of a briſk ſtream. 


And the fortification, which gave name to the ground, 


is of ſo antient a date, that the remains of it have va- 
niſhed from the eye, and tradition has forgotten its 
exiſtence.—But we have better evidences of a little 
camp at Hanford. The Roman, road from Mancheſter 
to Buxton runs conſiderably to the weſt of its general 
direction from Stockport, in order to touch at ſome in- 
termediate ſtation. It proceeds by Pepper- ſtreet fold 
in Bramhall, and paſſes over Street- fields beyond it, 


pointing towards Hanford- mill on the Bollen. And 
Fanfard appears to have had three or four roads of 


the Romans con verging to it. One croſſed the preſent 
highway to Macclesfield about half a mile to the north 
of Adlington-hall, a long lane on the left ſtill bears 


0g its appellation of Street- lane; and in wo or thres 
miles 


e _—_— — 8 a 
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miles would coincide with the other about Hanford: gect. II. 
mill. This is the continuation of the road from Man 


cheſter, as it leaves the ſtation at Hanford, and 8 
directly for Buxton. And two others appear to haf 1 
reached it from two oppoſite quarters, having bequea E 2 


their names of Street to a lane in Alderley for tif f WW 4 
quarters of a mile, and to one in Cheadle for more t 


a mile together. fe 
But, ſituated as all three were directly in a line under 
the ridge of our eaſtern hills, they could never be con- 
ſtructed for the purpoſes of exploration. And they 
could be calculated, I think, for two purpoſes only; 
that of ſecuring the roads, juſt entering the wild region 
of the hills; and the more important one of being the 
neceſſary baiting-places for the ſoldiers, juſt mounting 
the cliffs of the Britiſh Alps. 
Six other caſtellets were fixed in the nearer neigh- 
bourhood of Mancheſter, and for the more immediate 
convenience of the garriſon at it. They were deſigned 
to protect their cattle in the paſtures, and ſecure their 
convoys on the roads. And the Romans appear to have 
had ſuch fortreſſes generally, in the vicinity of their 
greater ſtations *. Such therefore are equally ob- 
vious in the precin&ts of others within the kingdom, 
though 'they have never been noticed by any of our 
local hiſtorians. One of theſe indeed has been previ- 
ouſly mentioned by a Mancheſter antiquarian, and with- 
out heſitation pronounced to be a camp for the ſummer *. 


But, conſtrued as all of them are in the ſame manner, 


they cannot be all camps for the ſummer, any more than 


they can be forts for exploration. They are ſufficiently 
73 diſtinguiſhed | 


0 : 
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2 II. diſtinguiſhed from the latter by the height of their ſites, 


* 


f P. 172. 


too low to be thoſe of ſpeculatory caſtles. And they 
are equally diſcriminated from the former by the extent 
of their areas, two ſmall to be thoſe of ſummer-ſtations. 
Evinced to be Roman by the expreſs mention of one of 
them in the Itinerary of Richard, by the appellation of 
Caſter which is given to another in an antient record, 
by the concurrence of ſeveral Roman roads at a third, 
and the great uniformity in the aſpect of all; they ap- 
pear to have been fix of thoſe tumultuary forts, as Ve- 
getius calls them, which the Romans generally made at 


a little diſtance from their camps, and for the greater 


ſecurity of their cattle and convoys *. And they fixed 


them, as theſe are fixed, in the moſt advantageous ſites 


that the places afforded ; fortified them, as theſe are 


fortified, not with a rampart of ſtone or even of earth, 
but only with large ditches ; and ladged a ſmall garriſon 
in them *?. 

One of them is ſpecified by Richard in his ſixth hier, 


and called from its poſition Fines Maxime & Flaviæ,. 


And it was' placed on the ſoutherly fide of the Merſey, 
on the right hand of the road, and about muſquet- 
ſhot from the bridge. This the nature of the ground 
along the banks of the Merſey points out of itſelf, 


that being the only ſpot in the neighbourhood of 
the road and on the margin of the river, which 
the Romans could have ſelected for the ſite of a 


ſtation. And the voice of Tradition remarkably con- 
firms it; aſſerting in its own wild way of detailing the 
circumſtances of a fact, That the ſtones of the caſtle at 
Mancheſter were once tranſported to that part of the 
ground which is now denominated Scholes's-field, in or- 
| der 
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der to conſtruct a church with them, and were after- Sect. II. 


wards removed away in a ſupernatural manner and 
F ſingle night. The ſite is a ſmall eminence of grayel and 
| marle, now divided into two cloſes ; and was once denomi- 
nated, as the nearer of them is ſtill called, the Rie or 


river field. It is bounded by a long, deep, and broad 
ditch upon one ſide, the natural hollow having been 


greatly widened by the Romans, and now running in a 
regular line more than twenty yards in breadth and three 
in depth. And it was formerly bounded by the Red or 
Read brook, which flowed directly along the hollow, but is 
now intercepted by the new canal; by the river Merſey, 


which received the current of the Read at the angle, P. 173. 


and ran directly under the ſecond fide; by a large ditch, 
I ſuppoſe, croſſing the middle of Scholes s- field, on 


che third; and by a narrow foſs, which is now formed 


into a lane, on the fourth. But, in one of thoſe wild 
floods to which the Merſey is peculiarly ſubject, the 
tiver opened the ſoft bank of Lancaſhire, and now 
flows many yards within the county ; having deſerted 
its antient bridge of three arches, and its antient chan- 
nel under the Roman camp.— Such was the fite of the 
little ſtation Fines Maximæ & Flaviæ, being about four 


Roman miles and a half from the principal one, 
and containing more than two ſtatute-acres within it. 


Placed near to the ford of the Merſey and nearer to the 
| courſe of the road, it was well calculated to guard 
them both, to ſecure the convoys of proviſtons that 
paſſed along the one and the other, and to receive them 
into its area when the floods prevented a paſſage acroſs 
the channel *, . Anda Roman road appears advancing 
"x W. towards 


as A 
_— 
Cs a 
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Sect. II. towards it from the ſouth-eaſt, traverſing the whole 


F. 174. 
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breadth of the pariſh on the ſouth, and till carrying 
a conſiderable ridge in ſeveral parts of it. It is 
particularly conſpicuous at Birch, is popularly repre- 
ſented as a breaſt-work thrown up againſt the Danes, 
and denominated Nico (or Devil's) Ditch. The ravages 
of the Danes, in their plundering expeditions through 


the iſland, were ſo ſtrongly impreſſed upon the feelings 


and fancies of our anceſtors, that the memory of them 
has generally ſuperſeded all the other traditions of the 
iſland, and the chronicles of the vulgar refer almoſt 
every remarkable monument to the Danes. And the 


road is noticed in a record of 1422, as actually travelled 


to that late period; ſome land being deſcribed as abut- 
ting upon a certain gate, or antient highway, which led 


from Gorton- green to Reddiſh *, 


Another ſtation was ſeated equally on the courſe of a 
Roman road and the margin of the Merfey. It was ſettled 
at Stockport. And the town appears to be a common 
center to three or four very variouſly directed ways of 
the Romans. The High-ſtreet advances to it from 
Mancheſter, and the Pepper-ſtreet from Hanford 7. And 
in the pariſh of Aſheton and near the foot of Staley- 
bridge is a third road, commonly denominated Staley- 
ſtreet for a mile together. A branch of this was the 
above-mentioned way to Stretford. And the main line 
lies pointing from Caſtleſhaw to Stockport. Theſe are 
ſure fignatures of a ſtation here. And the general 
ſameneſs in the poſition of this and the former 
fort, this being placed, like that, upon the limits of 
the two'provinces and the banks of the limitary ſtream, 

and 


— 
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and ſettled, like that, in the road betwixt two conſider- Sect. II. 


able ſtations, demonſtrates a ſameneſs in the deſign and 
requires a ſimilarity in the nature of both. It was there- 
fore fixed upon the plane of the caſtle-hill at Stockport. 
That is exactly ſuch a poſition, as the Romans would 
inſtantly ſele& for the ſtation. It is a ſmall area, about 
half a ſtatute- acre in extent, projecting from the ſide 
of the market-place, and connected with it only by an 
iſthmus. And it is a ſquare knoll, which tooks down 
| upon a rocky bank, equally long and ſteep, and is 
guarded by the Merſey at the foot of it. This was the ſite 
of a fortreſs in the earlieſt period of the Saxons, as a 
port or caſtle originally communicated its name to the 
town ; and was denominated Stock-port from the woods 
around it *, And the hill is {till incomparably ſtrong 
in itſelf, and the poſition happily fitted for the ford. 
The ſtation had a ſteep of a hundred yards in deſcent on 
three ſides of it, and would naturally be fortified by a foſs 
acroſs the iſthmus. And the Roman road into Eaſt-Cheſhire 
was effectually commanded by it, being obliged by the 


winding current of the Merſey to approach very near P. 175. 


to the caſtle, and from the remaining ſteepneſs in the 
other parts of the bank appearing to have actually ad- 
vanced up to it, and to have aſcended the brow in a 
hollow immediately below the eaſtern ſide of it. 
Brauch was the poſition of the two camps on the bor- 

ders of the two provinces. But that of the four others 
1s very different. 

One of them was on the right hand of the road to 
Bury, immediately beyond Singleton-brook, and upon 


the firſt field in the pariſh of Preſtwich, This ground 
| Was 
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Sect. II. yyas formerly denominated Low- caſter“, and is now 


. 


called ſometimes How - caſtle field, but more popularly, 
thoughto the ſame purport, Caſtle-hill. And it is a riſing 
point of land, having a plane of half an acre, and a 
fine ſpring of water under an aged oak. On one ſide, 


the ground falls away from it briſkly near the road and 


P. 176. 


gently at a diſtance from it, and had probably a ſmall 
ditch at the foot of the fall. On another was a ſecond 
foſs, the traces of it ſtill plainly appearing, and the 
hedge of the field being now placed in the channel of it. 
And the remaining ſides form a very ſharp flope from 


twenty to forty yards in length; and the ditch is ſtill 


yery evident below, now extending along the whole of 
one of them, and lately curving round the angle and 
proceeding for ſeveral yards along the other. At the ter- 
mination of the foſs was the entrance into the camp, 
which ſtill appears aſcending the bank obliquely, and 
diſtinguiſhed to the eye by the hollow of it. And, fixed 
as this tumultuary fort was. at the diſtance nearly of a 
mile from the courſe of the road to Ribcheſter, it could 
never be intended to have any particular relation to it. 
The garriſon in the one could not be a ſecurity to the 


- convoys on the other. And the fort was therefore con- 


ſtructed with a different view. It was deſigned only for 
the protection of the cattle, which paſtured along the 


_ adjoining fields om the weſt. And the Romans com- 


monly eſtabliſhed a tumultuary fort for this purpoſe ** 


The one townſhip of Broughton and Kerſall was in their 


time all covered with wood, as fo it remained to the 


period of the Norman conqueſt, And the cattle, which 


they cept within it, were in all probability their hogs. 


Theſe 


- 
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Theſe generally compoſed the camp- proviſion of the Sect. II. 
Romans **. Two or thrce fields, that are near to Kerſall- 
moor and icloſe to the preſent bowling-green, are ſtill 
denominated the Hog-heys. And a right of pannage, 
even along the unwooded extent of the preſent common, 
was about a century ago conteſted in a court of juſtice; 
the townſhip of Salford aſſerting a claim, and the lords 
of Kerſall oppoſing it. Lowcaſter, then, was deſigned 
to protect the cattle of the Romans that fed in the wood 
of Broughton. And the moor of Kerſall, which now 
| annually receives at the races the gathering thouſands 
of the town and its populous precincts, was in the time 
of the Romans, perhaps in that of the Britons before 
them, and for many ages after both, a thicker of oaks 
and a paſture for hogs ; and the little knolls which ſo 
| remarkably diverſify the plain, and are annually covered 
with mingled crouds riſing in ranks over ranks to the 
top, were once the occaſional ſeats of the herdſmen 
| that ſuperintended theſe droves in thewoods. 
But, ſettled as the fort of Lowcaſter was at one ex- 
| tremity of this long thicket, it pretty plainly required a 
| correſpondent ſtation at the other. And ſuch was the 
high mount of gravel and ſand, which riſes tapering 
from its baſe, overlooks the whole extent of the origi- 
nal wood, and is now denominated Raineſhow. Tra- 
dition aſſerts it to be the ſite of an-antient camp: and, 
as it has but an irregular plane of an acre and à half 
at the top, it can only have been an Agrarian one. And 
it carries exactly the ſame general appearances with 

| Lawler, having a ſteep aſcent on every fide, ditches 

1 P. 277. 


1 
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Sed. IT. encircling the hill, and a brook- flowing at the bottom, 1 
ne banks, however, are much ſteeper and higher than 
thoſe of Low-caſter, having a ſharp fall of a hundred 
5 yards upon one part, a ſharper of eighty on another, 
| and a ſtill ſharper of fifty on a third. The ditches, which 
= are very viſible on one fide, and may be eaſily traced along 
"the others, are not at the bottom of the flope, but 
conſiderably above the middle of it, and from fifteen to 
twenty-five yards in depth. And the entrance 1s the 

| preſent road of acceſs from the moor, coming up the 
lane from the brook, and aſcending the hill directly. 

| | Another little ſtation was placed within the valley 
of Broughton, in the townſhip of Pendleton, and near 

the-concluſion of the lane that paſſes through New-hall 

fold to the river. It is an oblong hillock of ſand; and 

popularly denominated Hyle or Hill Wood. It has an 

uneven ſurface about half an acre in extent; had its 

entrance, as it ſtill has, on the ſouth-weſt, and another 

opening behind to the river; and is ſurrounded in every 

part by deep ditches, ſteep aſcents, or both, that fink 

from fifteen to forty yards below the level of the hill. 

And amid the beautiful valley in which it is placed, 

ſurrounded by the ſloping heights of Salford, Pendle- 

ton, and Broughton, and remote from every ſtationary 

road, it could have only one object in view. That was 

che protection of the cattle, which grazed along the 

| yalley, For ſuch buſineſs the ground is particularly 

| | ſuited, as the hazel-coloured mold of it is remarkably 
| nich, and the ſite was ſufficiently near to, the great ſta- 
3 tion. And the ſtream of the Irwell courſes thrice through 
| e 
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me whole extent of it. Some ſtationary area therefore Sect. I. 
was neceſſary, that ſhould riſe over the reſt of the P. 298. | 
ground, and command the valley about it. But, as none 
preſented its uſeful elevation within the whole circuit of 
the vale, art ſupplied the omiſſion of nature; raiſing the 
WW preſent mount of Hill-wood, and fetching: the materials 
| from the bed of the Irwell. This appears from the par- 
ticular nature of its ſituation, placed as it is in the nar- 
row point betwixt two reaches of the river, and ſecur- 
ing the avenue into the ample and beautiful horſe-ſhoe 
| which is deſcribed by them. And the nature of the 
| ſoil confirms it, very different from the natural mold of 
| the fields, and merely a collection of water-ſand chequer- 
ed with fragments of red rock. 
Cloſely connected with it was a ſimilar fortreſs in its 
neighbourhood. This is a rounded knoll, which is 
denominated Caſtle- hill, and appears at a little diſtance 
upon the ſide of the Kerſall-heights. And the ſoil is 
| gravel and ſand, having an area of half an acre, boggy 
grounds round three parts of it, and ſteep banks from ten 
| to twenty yards in height. Upon the fourth fide, which 
had not the advantage of a deſcent from it, and had 
(even the diſadvantage of a gentle one towards it, are 
| two large ditches, an outer and an inner, which are 
I from fix to twelve yards in depth, and from ten to 
© twenty in breadth. And, where theſe terminate, was 
| the road of entrance into the fort. Such is the little 
ſtation upon the ſhelve of the hill, very near to Bents- 
h uſe on Kerſall-moor, but nearer to the Grand Stand : 
and it has a ſtrong ſpring of water breaking out a little 
above, and deſcending along the fide of it. And the 
Vous I, I Romans 
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Set. II. Romans muſt have formed it with the ſame views 28 

che ſtation upon Hillwood, and for the ſame pro- 

P. 179. tection of their cattle. The latter being fixed in 

the narrow opening into the curve which is deſcribed 

on the eaſtern ſide of the valley, and ſeparated by 

the river from the large extent of meadows on the 

weſtern, northern, and north-weſtern ; it could be de. 

ſigned to guard the cattle, only, that ranged within 

the compaſs of the peninſula. But thoſe in the divided 

paſtures would equally want a protection. And the 

garriſon on the mount could not afford it; as the | 

intervention of the river would render their communi. 

cation uncertain, and their afſiſtance precarious. Ob. 

ſerving this, the Romans were obliged to form another 

Agrarian fortreſs. But they were not compelled to raiſ:| 
another artificial mount. They were forced only to fi 

a ſtation on the northern ſide of the valley, as this greafſ® 

curve of the meadows opened to the north. And ther 

fixed it on a convenient projection from the ſide of the 

north-weſtern hills. For a connection with the fort un 

 Hillwood and a defence of their cattle in the. valley, the n. 

fite was as properly calculated as it was almoſt neceſſ- tl 

rily choſen. For ſuch purpoſes only was it proper te 

calculated at all; being a good way upon the deſcen p. 

from the height, and much below the level of the moor 

And the connection is ſtill aſſerted by tradition, which 

fixes an army in both the caſtles, and ſets che one iii 


oppoſition to the other ** 


This, then, was the desen of the ix little fortreſſes, va 
that we find in the immediate neighbourhood of Mar ny 


cl: eſter. Three of them demonſtratively Roman, and 
| al 
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all equally Romanized in their general aſpect, they Seck. II. | 


># were the Agrarian forts appendant to the ſtation on the 
u Medlock. And, two of them being eſtabliſhed merely 
4 for the protection of the convoys on the roads, the others 
7] were conſtructed for the ſecurity of the cattle in the 
eÞ paſtures. The latter therefore were all fixed in the ſame 
quarter of our Mancunian precincts. Settled there by 
in pairs, each of the two evidently carries a particular re- 
d lation to its fellow. And each of the pairs as evidently 
ne bears a general affinity to the other. The dry grounds 
ne of the hills, and the moiſt meadows of the vale, were 
| ſucceffively and alternately the paſtures of the Roman 
b. cattle. The Romans had a ſimilar change for their ſhep- 
er herds in Italy, confining their cattle to the marſhes 
iſe during the ſummer, and driving them up into the hills 


fa at the return of winter . And the Roman Britons 


e cqually appear, though they are not equally known, to 


abounds in hills that are very convenient for the alter- 
nate paſtures of our flocks and herds, montibus alter- 


theſe low meadows are generally overflowed every win- 
ter from the many curves of the Irwell along them, and 
preſent a ſtriking ſcenery to the eye, a large expanſe of 
water tumbling round the valley. In winter, therefore, 
they would. be totally deſerted by the garriſon, and 
the Romans would behold the floods ſecurely from 
the hills above. And thus the two Broughtons, the 
<5 valley and the townſhip, concurred to form the great 
ar nurſery of the Roman cattle, and regularly ſupplied the 
10 R 2 ſubordinate 


have adopted the ſame practice. Britain, ſays Gildas, 


P. 190. 


nandis animalium paſtibus magne convenientibus **. And 
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Se. II. ſubordinate one at the confluence of the Medlock and 
S—— the Irwell. | 738 


* Vegetius lib. iii. c. 8. — * Mr. Percival in Phil, 


I 
Tranſ. — * Vegetius lib. iii. c. 8. — See b. I. c. iv. 
ſ. 3. for another ſtation upon a field called Rie-hey.— ' 
5 Vegerius lib. iii. c. 8, Subvectio frumenti cæterarun- | 
que ſpecierum. — © Quandam Portam qui itur a Gor- Þ 
ton-grene uſque Redich ex parte auſtrali; a deed in Þ 
the cheſt of the collegiate chapter at Mancheſter, ÞÞ ' 
entitled the feofſment made by the feoffees to John Hun- t 

tingdon Warden. — See b. I. ch. v. ſ. 3. — And 
hence we have Portwood near it at preſent, — * In a 
| record of 1322, entitled Perquiſitæ Curiæ [de Manchef- Þ | 
| ter], and mentioning viam regiam inter Mancheſter et ſ 
| p. 181. Burghton uſque le Low-caſter (Kuerden fol. p. 2790. ( 
j '* Vegetius lib. iii. c. 8. Animalium Pafcua. — ** For ü 
1 preparation of a ſiege, ſays Vegetius, non ſolum porci. P 
| num, ſed et omne animalium genus, ſhould be killed, h 
| and kept in the larder; 1. iv. c. 7. — ** It makes the 
army on Raineſhow to be Danes, and therefore ſome- Þ f 
times vainly fancies the name to be Daineſhow. - R 
| '22 Juſtin lib. viii. c. 5. — Hiſt. c. i. 1 
i | MEISE emo 8 
| 8 
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THE faations in Britain being generally fixed . 

upon the ſoutherly flope of a hill or bank, they were 
Well calculated for our winters, and as ill for our ſum- 
| mers. 


8. 
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mers. The Romans, therefore, naturally conſtructed ano- Sect. III. 


ther camp for their reſidence in the latter. And their 
caſtra æſtiva are an addition to the regular fortreſſes, 
which has been long noticed in general, though it has 
| been ſeldom pointed out in particular. For this they 


neceſſarily ſelected ſome advantageous ſite, that was in 


the neighbourhood of the ſtation, and fully open to the 
| north. And every fortreſs in the kingdom which has a 
| ſoutherly aſpect in itſelf, and any convenient ground 
| near it with a northerly one, muſt have regularly enjoyed 
the pleaſing appendage of a ſummer-camp. 


The ſtation. of Mancunium, having both the former, 


would equally have the latter. And ſuch a camp was 
| peculiarly neceſſary at Mancheſter, as the beams of 
| ſummer are uncommonly ſcorching upon the ſlope of the 
| Caſtle-field. But where would the Romans moſt pro- 
bably ſettle it? The high grounds of Mr. Reynolds's 
park, or thoſe immediately to the north of them, the 
g heights of the Stony Knolls, or the hills of Broughton, 
would each afford a ſufficient elevation and a defenſible 
ſite. And theſe would be near or upon the road to p. 182. 
| Ribcheſter. But they are ſome of them too remote from 
| the winter-ſtation, others too diſtant from a ſupply of 
water, and all without any traces of a camp upon them. 
Shall we then pitch upon Howcaſtle-field or Hill-wood, 


for the ſite of this additional ſtation ? One of the very few 


| antiquarians, that Mancheſter or its environs have hi- 
therto produced, did fondly ſuppoſe the former to be 
the actual fite*. But, as the latter is much too low 
| and both too ſmall, ſo is the former as much too remote 
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from the bank of the Medlock, being more FOR three 
meaſured miles and a half from it. 

The real ground appears to have been pretty near to 
the regular ſtation, and about a mile to the north of 
it; and is now the ſite of the old church, the college, and 
many other buildings. And this is indeed the only 
poſition in the vicinity of the town and ſtation, that could 
pretend to attract the notice of the examining Romans, 
In the carlieſt period of the Saxon hiſtory of Mancheſ- 
ter, ſelected for the ſeat of its lord, as I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter *, and accordingly denominated Baron's Hull 


and Baron's Yard ; it is exactly ſuch a ſituation as the 


P. 185: 


exigences of the Romans required. It is banked on two 
ſides by rocks, that are either very ſteep or abſolutely 
perpendicular; and looks down from a lofty ſummit 
upon the waters of the Irke paſſing along it on one 
ſide, and upon the ſtream of the Irwell breaking againſt 
it on the other. It ſpreads its area of compacted ſand, 
gently leaning to the north and weſt ; and from the 


lowneſs of the ground about it on the ſouth-weſt, weſt, 


north-weſt, and north- eaſt, and from the conſtant ven- 
tilations of the air by the briſkneſs of the currents be- 
low, peculiarly feels in the ſummer a ſucceſſion of re- 
freſhing breezes. And, thus admirably fitted for a 
camp by its formidable barriers on two ſides, and in- 
comparably adapted for a ſummer one by its poſition on 
two concurrent ſtreams, its overlooking all the low 
grounds of Salford and Strangeways, and commanding a 
diſtant view of the country even as far as Horwich- 
moor ; it had the Roman road to Ribcheſter ſtretching 
acrois the weſtern fide of it, it ſtill ſhews the ſtriking re: 


> main 


P 
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mains of an antient ditch along the ſouth and caſt, and Sect. III. 


juſt contains within its limits the requiſite number of 
acres for a ſummer- camp. The area, ſurrounded by 
the ditch and rivers, is exactly twelve ſtatute-acres and 


| a half in compaſs. 


Commencing from the lofty margin of the Irke, and 


from that point of it where the common ſewer now diſ- 
charges itſelf into the river, the foſs was not carried in 
a right line through the ridge that directly oppoſed its 
{ courſe ; but curved along the ground, which therefore 
| was ſomewhat lower than the reſt, and now forms the 
| ſtreets of Toad-lane and Hanging-ditch. And the names 
of the ſtreets point out the general direction, as the 
* aſpect of them ſhews the particular nature, of the foſs. 
The line of both {ill curves as the ditch curved. And 
the level of both exhibits the hollow of a channel, 
! bounded on each ſide by a ridge. In the narrow ſtreet 
of Toad-lane the breadth of the foſs, commen- 
ſurate nearly with that of the ſtreet, appears to 
| have been only four or five yards at the margin. In 
the larger of Hanging-ditch, it appears to have open» 
ed into eight or ten. And at the weſtern termina- 
tion of the latter, making a conſiderable curve on the 
right, in order to avoid the knoll at the end of Cat- 


caton-ſtreet, and to ſweep along the lower ground to 
the right of it, it runs very deep and broad to the Ir- 
well, The northern line of the houſes in this ſtreet, 
and all the buildings of the Hanging-bridge, are ſeated 
within the channel. And the road to the church is 
carried over it upon a lofty bridge of two arches. For 


the greater ſecurity of a ſtation, which had in all pro- 
R 4 bability 
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— II. pability no rampart either of ſtone or earth about it, 


P. 184. 


7. 185. 


the Romans naturally trenched through the whole width 
of the ground from the Irke to the Irwell. And, for 
the greater coolneſs of a camp, which was certainly de- 
ſigned only for the heats of ſummer, the Romans as 
naturally diverted the waters of the Irke into the trench. 


An opening was made in the bank of the river, which 


remains very viſible to the preſent period; the angles 
of the rock appearing rounded away, the chaſm ex- 
tending four or five yards in width, and 2 ſewer of the 
town being now laid into the cavity. And, three or 
four yards lower in the channel, the marks of the dam 
remain equally viſible. The rock appears cut away for 
five or ſix in breadth and three quarters in depth, in 
order to receive one end of the frame into it, and to 


fix the whole ſecure againſt the violence of the ob- 


ſtructed current. And the channel of the foſs was ſunk 


conſiderably below its preſent level, even in its deepeſt 


part about the weſtern termination; the ground a little 
to the weſt of the Hanging - bridge having been recently 
found to be merely adventitious, for no leſs than nine 
or ten yards; and the plane of the rock below appear- 
ing furrowed with the wheels of the carts, that in ſome 
later ages have paſſed by this duct from Salford to = 
Hanging- -ditch. 

This was the pleaſing and impregnable ſite of the 
ſummer- camp of the Romans; ; guarded with impractica- 
ble precipices behind, covered with a fofs enormouſly 
deep and broad before, and inſulated 12 lively 
currents of water. And the two great gateways of it 
would Pry be along the road from Caſtle- field to 
e 
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\ Ribcheſter, where it entered and where it deſerted Set. III. 


the area, and at the foot of the Deanſgate and Huntſ- 
bank. The road muſt have entered the ſummer ſtation, 
as it communicated before with the winter, by the 
uſeful intervention of a bridge; becauſe it croſſed the 


| deepeſt part of the foſs. But juſt at the north-weſterly 


extremity of the area, and taking in a good compaſs of 


ground about it, appears to have been the citadel of the 
fortrefs, the fortified ſite of the Pretorium. This is 


the part, which has been more recently denominated 


| Baron's Yard and Baron's Hull. It is neceſſarily from 
its ſituation, being at the angle of the two precipices, 
and overhanging the concurrent point of the two ſtreams, 
by much the cooleſt and moſt defenſible part of the 
ſtation . And it has been actually ſecured by an in- 
| teriour fofs. On opening the ground of the new bury- 
ing - place, and of the adjoining land on the eaſt, in the 
months of Auguſt 1766 and of July and Auguſt 1767, 
appeared evidently the hollow of a broad deep ditch, 

| filled up with rubbiſh; the northern border ranging 


nearly in a line with the ſouthern wall of the burying- 


ground, and the ſouthern extending, I ſuppoſe, up to 


the church-yard. And the black earth reached above 
three yards in depth below the level of the ſtreet, and 
lay upon the natural fand. Commencing at the edge of 
the Roman road to Ribcheſter, and near the beginning 


deſcent of the Huntſbank, it ranged along the Half- 


ſtreet to the end, and deſcended the Long-Millgate to 
the School. There, under the ſecond houſe to the eaſt 
of the ſchool, was it likewiſe diſcovered in the year 1765 
oa ſinking the cellar ; and appeared a channel cut 

| through 
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Sea. III. through the ſolid rock, two yards in depth, about 


three in breadth, and four or five in length, terminating 
at one end upon the edge of the precipice, and point- 
ing at the other up the line of the Millgate. And in 
this part of its courſe it is expreſsly mentioned as a chan- 
nel even in a late record of 145 2, and expreſsly car- 


Tried up the Millgate to the top“. 
Such was the ſummer camp for the garriſon at Man- 


cheſter! Thither the Friſians removed in the beginning 
of our ſummer. And there they reſided during the 
continuance of it. Not that the whole body of them 
ever removed. Some undoubtedly remained in the 
winter-ſtation, as many as were ſufficient to ſecure. it; 
and theſe were the more commodiouſly lodged in the 
abſence _ of the reſt. The number of theſe, however, 


was neceffarily the ſmaller, as the camp of the ſummer 


was ſo near to that of the winter. And the area of the 
former was covered, I ſuppoſe, not with ſtructures of 
timber and ſtone, but with tents. Theſe would be 
taken down at the concluſion of ſummer, and after the 
return of the Friſians to Caſtle-field ; and be laid up 
in the little arſenal there. And the aſpect of this would 
be nearly the ſame as that of the other ſtation : the tents 
of the ſoldiers being ranged in the ſame lines ; the co- 
lours of the centuries and enſigns of the decads way- 
ing over them; and the pavilion of the commandant, 
the {ſtandard of the cohort, and the temple of the garriſon, 
riſing all equally together, and lowering gracefully over 
the whole. 
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Mr. Percival in Phil. Tranſ. — B. II. ><; ii. Seck. III. 
— 


ſ. 2. — * $0 at the ſtation of Brough i in Derbyſhire. 


| There, as here, the Prætorium was upon one fide, and 


along the lofty margin of the river-bank. — In a re- 
cord kept at the collegiate church of Mancheſter, en- 
titled the feoffment made by the feoffees to John Hun- 


{ tingdon warden. 


IV. 


I is ſuppoſed by the ſenſible and accurate Mr. Horſe- p. 187. 
ley, that the Roman garriſon in Britain during the ſecond, 
third, and fourth centuries amounted only to three le- 
: gions, the ſixth Victorious, the twentieth Valerian and 
| Victorious, and the ſecond Auguſtan, and the auxiliaries 
regularly attendant upon them *. And with this ſup- 
| poſition the Hiſtory of Dio, Ptolemy's Geography, and 
| Antonine's Itinerary ſeem all to concur; as they all 
mention theſe, and only theſe, to be reſident in the 
| iſland *. This number, as appears from the complement 
of a ſingle legion during the very ſame ages, which was 
fix thouſand one hundred foot and ſeven hundred and 


twenty-ſix horſe *; and from the ſtated proportion of the 
auxiliary to the legionary troops, which was equal in 
the infantry and double in the cavalry * ; muſt have 
contained about thirty-ſix thouſand ſix hundred foot and 
fix thouſand five hundred horſe. Such would be the 


| greateſt amount of them, even if every corps had its 


juſt complement of men. And we can have little 
doubt, but among a nation which was extremely nu- 
| | merous, 
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Sect. IV.merous *, and in a country which was only in part ſub- 


dued, the legions and their auxiliaries were conſtantly 
fupplied with freſh recruits, and maintained in their full 
force. | 

But, even thus conſidered, three are inſufficient for 
the purpoſes of garriſoning the iſland. And the long 
liſt, which the two Itineraries give us of the ſtations in 
Britain, ſhews them to be ſo. That preſents us with 
a hundred and forty or a hundred and fifty for- 
trefles, even after the Romans had retired to the wall 
of Antoninus, and abandoned the ſtations that extended 
from Inverneſs to the Friths. Thoſe were all of them 
deſigned to be, and were all actually, garriſoned by the Ro- 
mans; as otherwiſe they would neither have been con- 
ſtructed at firſt, nor recited in the Itineraries after- 
wards. And I have ſhewn each of them to have been 
attended with various caſtellets, which would require gar- 
riſons nearly equal in their amount to the complement 
of the principal ſtation. Bur it would be evidently ridicu- 
lous to diſtribute a body of forty-three thouſand men into 
a hundred and forty principal forts; as ſuch a ſcheme 
could allot only about three hundred and ſeven for a 
ſation and its ſubordinate cheſters. | 

The garriſon of every {tation in thefItinerary with its 
appendages, except five or fix that were merely 
conſtructed Ad Fines, could not have been leſs than 
four hundred effective men. A greater number would 
have been requiſite for moſt, and a ſmaller could not 


be ſufficient for any. And, even in this diſpoſition, the 


total amount of troops requiſite for a hundred and forty 
garriſons would be fifty-fix thouſand men. This is ap- 
parently he 2 number, that we can ſuppoſe to 


have 
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reſident in it ; as, during the diſperſion of the reſt, ſome 


more conſiderable bodies would be kept together, the 
| more effectually to overawe the conquered Britons with- 
| in the walls and the unconquered without. And ſuch 
actually appear together; one large corps being quar- 
! tered at York, another at Cheſter, and a third at Caer- 
leon in Monmouthſhire. 


This being the caſe, there were neceſſarily more 


than three legions in the iſland. The poſitive teſtimony 
of Joſephus aſſures us, that there were four during the 
| reign of Veſpaſian . And the accounts of Richard, and 
; the diſcovered inſcriptions of the Romans, prove that 
there were more afterwards,—Several bricks have been 
, found at Caer Rhun or the antient Conovium in Wales, 
| which clearly exhibited the name of the tenth legion. 
And the fact is very particularly authenticated, having 
N the united atteſtation of the reverend Mr. Brickdale 
and Dr. Gale, each (as far as appears) unknown to the 
| other, and both concurring in the ſame teſtimony“. 
Hence the tenth legion appears to have been quartered 
| among the Ordovices, and at the ſtation of Conovium. P. 189. 
And it remained there a long time; becauſe the name of 
| aneighbouring hill, Mynydh Caer Lheion or the moun- 
| tain of the city of the legion ?, ſhews the town to have 


obtained the ſame name among the neighbouring 
Britons, that Deva, the ſeat of the ſixth legion for three 


| Centuries, acquired on one fide, and Iſca Silurum, the 
| reſidence of the ſecond for as long a period, ſtill retains 


on the other *.—To this we may add the Claudian legion, 


3s the ſeventh was peculiarly called; having obtained that 
particular 
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Seft. IV. particular honour from the ſenate, becauſe of its fi gnal 


attachment to Claudius during the ſhort-lived but alarm- 
ing rebellion of 42 ?. It was ſettled at Glouceſter in 
the reign of Claudius. And at Glouceſter it continued 
2 conſiderable time ; as, in the hiſtorical monuments of 
the Romans which Richard of Cirenceſter inſpected, 
the town was denominated from it Legio Claudia, and 
in our own annals frequently bears the fimilar appella- 
tion of Claudio-ceſtria **. 

Thus have we found five legions reſident for a long 
time in the iſland, two additional to the number ſup- 
poſed by Mr. Horſeley, and ſeemingly fixed by Prole- 
my, Dio, and Antoninus. But the legionary liſts in 

_ theſe authors are very. defective. That of Dio, which 

3s the fulleſt, mentions only thirty-one in the whole; 
that of Antoninus only twenty-ſix ; and Ptolemy's only 
ſeventeen. And, as the two laſt of them appear par- 
ticularly defective upon a collation merely with the firſt, 
ſo is this expreſsly declared to be the liſt of ſuch le- 
gions only as conſiſted of Roman citizens. The 
many that were compoſed of volunteers from the ſub- 
ject nations, and which were very diſtin from the bo- 
dies of auxiliaries ſupplied by the national authority of 
each; as the fifth of the Gauls, the tenth of the Bata - 
vians , and the twelve others that are recited in the 
following catalogue; all theſe are profeſſedly omitted by 
Dio . The authentick records of inſcriptions demon- 
ſtrate the number of both to have been fifty or ſixty at 
leaſt . And the ſuggeſtions of common: ſenſe, ſtil 
more authentick than they, evince the neceſſity of 
many (independently of the national auxiliaries) to 
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cure the extended dominions of the Roman empire. Sed. IV. 
The expreſs number of the legions appears indeed 


from Dio, to have been only about twenty-three or 
twenty-five from the reign of Auguſtus to that of Alex- 
ander Severus; and from inſcriptions, I think, to 
have never exceeded thirty- ſix afterwards. And this 
has been generally ſuppoſed by our antiquarians, to be 
abſolutely the whole of the Roman legions. But, as 
ſeveral of theſe were bodics of foreign volunteers, ſo 
each of the others, except perhaps the eighth, the 
eleventh, the fourteenth, and the thirtieth, had ſeveral 
extraordinary brigades of citizens or foreigners belong- 
ing to them; every one of which had equally. the com- 
plement and denomination of a legion, and was diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other and the original brigade by 
ſome additional title. And this was ſometimes derived 
from the name of the emperor, under whom they had 
been originally raiſed, or by whom they had been par- 
ticularly favoured ; but was generally aſſumed from the 
kingdoms of their firſt or longeſt reſidence. Hence, in 
Dio's catalogue of purely Roman legions, we find fo 
many of them diſtinguiſhed by the denominations of 
Gallick, Cyrenean, Scythian, Macedonian, Egyptian, 
Germanick, and Parthian *7. And the tenth Twin le- 
gion, being long ſtationed in Germany, and the ſecond 
Auguſtan, being longer ſettled in Britain, appear under 
the particular appellation of the tenth Germanick and 
the ſecond Britanick legions in Ptolemy and the Notitia. 
But the original and additional battalions can ſeldom be 
diſtinguiſhed from each other by their names. And 


Jer * may by the te of Dio. Thus the ſe- 
. venth 
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Seft. IV. yenth legion had the ſeveral brigades, which were called 


P. 191. 


the ſeventh Claudian and the ſeventh Galban legions, 
both conſiſting of Romans, and therefore ſpecified by 


Dio; and the ſeventh Twin, ſeventh Twin Claudian, and 
ſeventh Twin Antonian, all three compoſed of foreign- 
ers, and therefore omitted by him **. And the tenth 


had the tenth Fretan and tenth Twin, two enumerated 


battalions of Romans, and the tenth Antonian Auguſtan 


and tenth Batavian, two unnoticed ones of foreign- 


ers“. 
The tenth legion is mentioned by Dio, and placed by 


him in Judza; and Joſephus had previouſly fixed it at 


4 


* 
7 


Jeruſalem. And the brigade intended by both ap- 


pears from the Notitia, to have been equally denomi- 
nated the tenth Fretan **. It was ſettled in Judza by 
Titus: and in Judæa it continued to the period of the 
Notitia. But the legion which was ſtationed in Wales, 
and which appears from the above- mentioned inſcrip- 
tion to have been certainly a battalion of the tenth, ap- 
pears pretty clearly from a coin, which was diſcovered 
in that country and inſcribed with the following 
name, to have been the tenth Antonian Auguſtan **,— 
And many of the legionary brigades were denominated 


Gemellæ, Geminæ, or Twins, becauſe they were com- 


pounded of two, and had a double complement of 


men. Such was one of the tenth, of the thirteenth, 


and of the fourteenth **. And ſuch, as appears above, were 


three of the five in the ſeventh. One of theſe, the 


Twin Claudian legion, was that which was ſtationed at 


Glouceſter. It could not have been, as Dr. Stukeley 


ſuppoſes, the brigade which was denominated more 


& 
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h h Claudian, which 7 Sect. IV. 
imply the ſeventh Claudian, which accompanied Cæſar | 


in his firſt expedition into Britain, and from the days 
of Dio to the period of the Notitia was conſtantly 
ſtationed in the Higher Mcefia **. Our Claudian legion 
appears to have been continued in the iſland after the 
time of Dio, and even to that of Carauſius**, And 
it was therefore the only other brigade of the ſeventh 
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which bore the title of Claudian, and had the diſcrumi- P. * 


| native appellation of Twin Claudian . 


The troops then, which the Romans maintained in the 


| iſland, were five legions, one of them being double, and 
all having their attendant auxiliaries 3 or about ſeventy- 
| three thouſand foot and thirteen thouſand. horſe, And 


| the head-quarters of another, the twentieth, were 


in all probability fixed at Cheſter by the direction of 


Agricola, and at the termination of his war; as it cer- 


| tainly reſided there within ſeventy years afterwards **. 
We have alſo the poſitive authority of Malmeſbury, 


perhaps the vehicle of tradition, but probably the copier 


| of hiſtory, that one or more of the Julian legions, 


thoſe commanded by Julius Agricola, were actually ſet- 


tled at Cheſter *? ; and the better and more expreſs at- 
teſtation of Richard, that Cheſter was conſtructed by 
the ſoldiers of the twentieth *?. And the Friſians, 


who reſided at Mancheſter, were in all probability a part 


of its auxiliaries; one of the eight cohorts which were 


| annexed to the ten of the legion, and which ordinarily. 


accompanied it upon expeditions in war, and were ordi- 
narily diſpoſed within the * that lay neareſt to it 
in Peace. 


Your 8 But 


* 
| 4 
- 
* 
a 
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P. 193. 


natio legionis antiquze.— See Horſeley p. 87.— Cæſar 


| 123. — Dio p. 795 and Urſatus.— Richard p. 24, 
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| But the whole of this cohort, as I have previouſly 


mentioned, was not lodged in the camp on the Med- 
lock. Six detachments from it were conſtantly kept in 


] 
| | ] 
the fix fortreſſes of Stretiord and Stockport, of Low: 4 
caſter and Raineſhow, and of Caſtle-hill and Hill-wood, ; 

( 


And the firſt would require about nine Contubernia, or 


a hundred men, for a garriſon ; the third and fourth I | 


about a hundred and thirty ; and? the fifth, fixth, and I © 
ſecond about a hundred and twenty. Thus about 
three hundred and fifty of the Mancunian Friſians were f 
conſtantly detached upon duty to theſe ſix ſubordinate 

camps. Each corps would be under the regulation of ® 


the ſame diſcipline as the main body. Ang each would 1 


be ſpeedily recalled to the duties of the principal ſtation, IM © 
and ſucceeded by a new draught from the principal 0 
garriſon * P's 


B. I. ch. vi. — Dio p. 794 and 795. —* Vege- Il (l 
tius J. ii. c. 6. and 7, where he ſpeaks expreſly of ordi- 


p. 88, Hominum eſt infinita multitudo. — De Bell. 
Jud. lib. ii. c. 16. — Camden col. 801. and Gale 
p. 122, — See therefore a miſtake in Horſeley con- 
cerning this legion. — And ſee Camden col. 802, 
for this hill. — * See a miſtake therefore in Dr. Gale p. 


26, and 51. — Richard p. 36, Higden p. 198. Gale, 


 Giraldus's Hin. Cambriæ p. 839, &c. &c, — Dio p. iin 


79 4, gelen he. Ieh las, and p. 797, TeV e 78 KH 
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c56]cv0pryiy,— Suetonius in Ceſar cap. 24, and Gruter Sect. IVs 
p. 514. — Dio p. 797. — dee Urſatus. — 7? Dio 
p. 794. and Urſatus. — P. 794 and 797. — Dio 
p. 795 and 796, the two legionary pillars in Gruter p. 

513, and Urſatus. — Dio p. 795, Notitia in Judæa, 
Gruter p. 5 14, and Gale p. 122. And ſee the annexed 

liſt. — *? Joſephus p. 1297. Hudſon, — P. 91. Pan- 
cirollus. — * Gale p. 122. See b. 1. ch. ix. ſ. 1. — 
Dio p. 796 and Urſatus, and Cæſar p. 284. — Dio 

p. 795 and 796. — ** Dio p. 795 and Notitia p. 104. 

— ** Stukeley's Carauſius v. I. p. 175. — And the 
additional title of Gemina to this legion is omitted in 

Dr. Stukeley's coins, as the appellation of Fretenſis to the 

tenth is omitted in Dio and Joſephus ; as the epithet 

of Gemina to the fourteenth is never mentioned by 
Tacitus, though the legion appears from Richard to 

have had it while it remained in Britain; and as the 

titles of V. V. or Valerian Victorious to the twentieth 

are dropt in the inſcription upon an altar at Wroxeter 

(Phil. Tranſ. 1755. Pp. 196). See alſo the annexed liſt, 

— ** Horſeley's Cheſhire N* 3.—*? Malmesbury f. 164. 

So the Appian Way in Italy from Appius Claudius; 
Cohors lia, Pons Ali, &. in Britain from Zlius 
Hadrianus; aud the Julian Way in Wales from Julius 
Frontinus. — Sir H. Saville has altered Julianarum into 
Militarium, without aſſigning a ſingle reaſon. The on- P. 194. 


Jh one, I ſuppoſe, was the remark of Leland p. 56. 


vol. ix. edit. 1769. And Mr. Selden has juſtly blamed 
Sir Henry for the alteration. The MSS. in Leland's 


time read Julianarum. And Mr, Selden's, one very 
8 2 | near 
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Set, IV. near in date to Malmesbury's time, and formerly be- 

ionging to the priory of St. Auſtin at Canterbury, 
read the fame (Poly- Olbion p. 182. Part. I). — Ro- 
manorum colonia Deva, opus viceſimæ legionis; Richard 
524. Vegetius lib, ii. c. 13. — Vegetius lib, 
Hy c 19. | | 
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A LI . — 
| ws P. 195. 
OF THE 


ROMA N LEGIONS; 


Collected from Ptolemy, Dio, and Antoninus. Such 
as were compoſed of Roman citizens I have noted 
accordingly. Such as were embodied in or before 

the reign of Auguſtus, I have noticed by ſubjoining 
his name to them. And thoſe, which were after- 
wards raifed, I have referred to their proper Empe- 
tors by a ſimilar note. | 


Tas EY P. 794—7 96. | Bertius. | 
3 | „ 
LEG. . LEG. 1. MI- — CITIZENS: 
L. Germany | NERVIA | 4 
Ls Germ. | | * 
P. 63. | Domitian 4690» 5 
LEG.1.AD Jur. LEG. i. ADJ. LEG. 1. AD J. |CITIZENS, 
H. Pannonia IL. Pannonia | Pannonia | 
P. 88. Galbaa P. 14. | 
LEG. 1. ITAL. LEG. 1. ITAL. LEG. 1. ITAL. |CITIZENS. 
L. Maia L. Moefia | Lower Mcoefia | 
P. 1 59. Nero I. | _ 
LEG. LEG. 1. PAR- [== === |CITIZENS, 
on the Euphraces| THIC, | 
Meſopotamia | 1 | 
IS Severus | P. 14. : Eg | 
— — — ———| LEG. 1. JOVIA FOREICN- 
| L. Mæœſia ERS. 
| | 4, „ 
. P. 37. LEG. 2. AUG. LEG. Bo AUG, CITIZENSs 
LEG. z. AUG, | Britain | Britain | | 


Britain Auguſtus | 
| S 3 LEG. 


. = 
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ProLEMx. 


| 


HR 


P. 3 | 
LEG.TRAJAN. 
IL. Germany | 


LEG. 2. MEDIA 


| LEG. 3 AUG. ö 


| s 


LEG. 4 SCYTH. 


Dio. 
LEG. 2. ADF. 


L. Pannonia 
Veſpaſian 


4 


LEG. 2. EGVYPT. 


ITALICA 
Noricum 
M. Antoninus 


Italy 
Severus 


Numidia 
Auguſtus 
LEG. 3 CVREN. 

Arabia 
Auguſtus 
LEG. 3 GAL- | 

LICA 
Phcenicia 
Auguſtus 
LEG. 3 ITAL. 
\Rhetia | 
M. Antoninus | 
LEG. 3 PAR- 
THICA 
Meſopotamia 
Severus [ 


Syna 


ANTONINUS, 
ö 


1 
LEG. 2. HER- 

CULEA 

Scythia 


— — 


Auguſtus | 
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PTOLEMY, Dio. Auro iN Us. | Sect. IV. 
— 10 4FL ANA — CITIZENS. P. 197. 
Sy ria : 
P.6 
R 4» 7 I; 14. If 1 
LEG. . « - » LEG. g MACED. LEG. MACED. |CITIZENS: 
L. Pannonia | Dacia L. Moœſia 
Auguſtus | | 
} : 
oY 
1 
ö 
„P. I P. 14. =” 
LEG. 6. VICT. LEG. 6 VICT. LEG. 6 VICT. CITIZENS: 
Britain | Britain Britain | 4 4 
| 3 Auguſtus BE by: 
—.— — LEG. 6FERREX& — CITIZENS: 
Judza | 8 
Auguſtus | 
| | 
$ 
£ | | 3 
7 P. 44. | P. 25. | „ 
LEG. 58 LEG. 7 „ . LEG. 5 GE. CITIZENS: 
MAN.—Spain "th MINA | 
1 N Galba Spain 3 
LEGIO . LEG.) CLAUD: — * CITIZENS; 
H. Mceſia H. Mcefia 2 OR 
2 | | Meſopotamia ERS. 
253. | . P. 23. WE 
LEG, 3 UG. |LEG. 8 AUG. LEO. 8. CITIZENS: 
Germany H. Germany Germany 
- Auguſtus | x | 
| 
4 | 
P. 63. 2 P. 16. 
LEG. 10. GER. LEG. 10 GE- LEG. 16 GE- |CITIZENS: 
H. Pannonia MINA J...... 
| | Pannonia Pannonia 
Auguſtus ö | . 
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Dio. a Ax TONIN us. 
LEG. 10. — — 
Judæa 
Auguſtus P. 22 and 23 
| — LEG. 10. 
Germ. and Gaul 
| | 
1. 
LEG. 11. LEG. 11. 
CLAUD. CLAUD. 
I. Mee ſia 1. Moeſia # 
Auguſtus | 
LEG. 13 FUL- —— —— 
MINANS | 
Cappadocia 
Auguſtus 
. 
LEG. 12. 
Germ. and Gaul 
IP. 2; and 22. 
— LEG. 13. 
Germ. and Gaul 
LEG. 13. GE- — 
MINA 
85 Dacia 
4 Auguſtus | 
SEM 5 Pup 
LEG. 14. GE- LEG. 14. GE- 
MINA MINA | 
H. Pannonia H. Meefia {| 
Auguſtus | 
LEG. 1 5 APOL- — —— 
LIN. 
Cappadocia |} 
Auguſtus 
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701 Mx. „ Dio. | Axroxixvs. 1 vet, IV. 
3 — — — P. 2 3. 6 ; | P . 199. 1 
LEG. 15. FOREIGN- 
| Germany ERS. 
P. * and 23 * 
a — — — LEG. 16. fog EICON. 
| | Gaul and Germ. | ERS. 
* P. 22 „ 
LEGIO . — — LEG. 18 FOREIGN- 
Gaul Gaul ERs. 
PF. $7» P. 29. 
LEG. 20 VICT.j| LEG. 20 VAL. LEG. 20 VICT. CITIZENS. 
Britain VICT. Britain 
| Britain 
Auguſtus P. 23 and 14, 
— — LEG. 20 VAL. LEG. 20. or CTTIZENs. 
H. Germ. LEG. VALER. 
Auguſtus Germ. and 
L. Mæſia 
Fo 23. 
— — — pl FOREIGN- 
Germ. and Gaul] ERS. 
| 
P. 23. 
— —— L FOREIGN- 
Germany ERS. 
| 
» | P. 23. a | 
| | Germany ERS, 
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CHAP. vll. 


A REGULAR TOWN BUILT AT MANCHESTER, AND 
WHERE—THE MODE OF LIVING BEFORE—AGRI- 
CULTURE INTRODUCED—THE BRITISH NAMES 
GIVEN TO OBJECTS ABOUT MANCHESTER — 
THE DRESS OF THE BRITONS — AND 
A VIEW OF THE COUNTRY | 

AROUND MANCHESTER AT 
THIS PERIOPD. 


1. 


EGULAR LY as the Roma extended their ſet-P. 201. 


tlements in the iſland, they appear to have equally 
erected ſtations for themſelves and cities for the Britons. 
Thus the towns of Glouceſter, Colcheſter, London, 
and Verulam were conſtrued by Claudius, and imme- 
diately after the firſt permanent conqueſt which the 
Romans had made amongſt us. And, as many infe- 
riour cities would be equally laid out at the ſame period, 
ſo remains demonſtrate Chicheſter and tradition afferts 
Cirenceſter, in particular, to have been both erected 


at it. Such was the practice of the Romans on their 
firſt reduction of the Britons. And ſuch therefore was 
equally their conduct afterwards. By this means, the 


ſucceſs of their arms was diſtinctly marked by the pro- 
greſs 
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Sect. I. preſs of cultivation, and the face of the iſland gradually 


4 


P. 202. 


Y— brightened up as the line of their conqueſts was ad- 


vanced. And, wherr Agricola invaded Lancaſhire, the 
country upon one fide of the line, under the refining 
government of the Romans, exhibited a pleaſing picture 
of cities and corn-fields in the boſoms of woods, and that 
on the other one uniformly dreary ſcene of moſſes, 


| thickets, and marſhes, brown heaths, and ſolitary man- 
ſions. 


This was not long the general aſpect of Lancaſhire: 
The Romans advanced into the county, and brought 
in all the arts of civil life. They introduced them 
indeed, not merely with the defign of foftening 
the rough genius of Lancaſhire, and diffuſing the 
ſweets of ſocial happineſs among its inhabitants, but 
to promote the purpoſes of their own ſelfiſh policy. 
That zternal wiſdom however, which gave all the central 
regions of- the globe to the Romans, and for reaſons 
worthy the great Father of man, directed their cunning 
to his own ends, the higher cultivation of the rational 


powers, and the better propagation of the ſyſtem of 
redemption, among che Britons of Mancheſter and Lan- 


caſhire. 
Agricola ſubdued the county in his remarkable 


campaign of 79. And in the autumn of that year he 


ordered the ſtationary forts to be erected. This was 
neceſſarily the firſt object of his attention. But his 
ſecond had a deeper reach and more permanent con- 
ſequences. Actuated by the ſame prineiples of pru- 
dence as had influenced the conduct of the preceding 


legates, he adopted the ſame politieal meaſures, It 
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F 


the Britons of Lancaſhire adhered to their original mode Set, I. 
of living, and dwelt diſperſed amid their foreſts and 


marſhes, they would keep alive in their breaſts their 


original ſpirit of independeney, and be ever ready for 


inſurrections. Agricola therefore exerted all his ad- 
dreſs, by private encouragements and publick affiſt- 
ances, by praiſes and remonſtrances, to invite the Si- 
ſtuntii from their habitations in one or the other to a 
common reſidence in towns. And his addreſs prevail- 
ed. Many of the Siftuntii deſerted their woods and 


ſwamps, and formed themſelves into the communities of 


cities *. 

Such was the firſt and original commencement of the 
preſent towns of Lancaſhire. And in the autumn of 79 
aroſe Overborough, Freckleton, Lancaſter, and Black- 


rode, Ribcheſter, Colne, Warrington, and Mancheſter. 
The erection of the towns, in general, is expreſsly aſ- 
ſerted by Tacitus. And the conſtruction of theſe, in par- 


ticular, is atteſted by that Itinerary which was compoſed 
about ſixty years only after the conqueſt of Lancaſhjft. 
Six of them are ſpecially mentioned in it, and not merely 


as ſtations but cities, as cities adjoining to the ſtations, P. 204, 


and included in the ſame names and forming the fame 
towns with them. And hence, only, could ſome of 
the forts in the Itinerary be recorded by hiſtory, as en- 
joying the honourable title of Colonies, more of them 
as poſſeſſing the Freedom of Italy, and ſtiH- more as 
being merely Stipendiary *, 

Thus was the autumn of 79 the very remarkable epoch 
of the origin of our towns in Lancaſhire. And they 


were placed in the neighbourhood of the Roman ſta- 
| tions. 
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Sec. I. tions. So were all, that had been previouſly conſtructed 


in the ſouth ; ſuch only excepted as were formed into 


colonies from the beginning, and had therefore no ſta- 
tions attendant upon them. The city of London in 
particular, which even in the reign of Nero was famous 


for the number of its merchants and the extent of its 


commerce, but was not then converted into a colony, 


was ſettled near the ſtation on St. Paul's Church-yard, 
and carried along the line of the preſent Watling-ſtreet 


and Cheapfide *, And the towns of Lancaſhire would 
naturally be erected upon ſimilar ſites. So ſituated, 


they beſt anſwered the policy of the legate and the ac- 


commodation of the garriſon. And ſuch a poſition all 
the Roman accounts of the iſland plainly ſhew them to 
have had; almoſt every ſtation in them being connected 
with one or other of our preſent towns, and antiqua- 
rianiſm being greatly employed 1 in * the par- 
ticular connection. 

The town of Rerigonium or Ribcheſter v was erected 


immediately to the north of the fortreſs, ſpreading from 


the influx of a brook into the Ribble up to the foſs of 
the camp. And at that point, which now forms the north- 
ern margin of the river, the channel of its waters, and 
| ſome meadow: ground to the ſouth of both, have been 
found the moſt conſiderable remains. The Ribble has 
* been almoſt the only diſcoverer of antiquities. And as 


it yearly. bears down the bank of the town, and trans- 


fers a part of the ſite to the ſouthern margin of its cur- 
rent, the floorings and foundations of houſes have been 
viſible in the face of the bank, and about two or three 


feet below the * of it, —The town of Corcium or 
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Blackrode, as the regular tradition there aſſerts, was Sect. I. 7 

erected along the ſlope of the preſent hill, and cominnedy, 7547” | 

within a few yards off the ſtation, the barrow called 

Haſty-knoll, and the river Douglas.—And Veratinum 

or Warrington was built upon the humble elevation of 

the ground, which terminates the level of Broad How- 

ley on the north-eaſt. This was the neareſt ſite to the - 

camp, that was raiſed above the reach of the floods. 

There the antient church and parſonage continue to 

the preſent period. And Warrington remained there 4-8 

to the concluſion of the fifteenth century ; even till the 

paſſage over the antient ford was deſerted, a bridge was 

thrown acroſs the Merſey below it, and the road was 

diverted from one to the other. 
The town of Mancheſter was erected, not as the old 

and central parts of it are now placed, at the diſtance 

nearly of a mile from the Caſtle-field, but in the nearer 

and more immediate vicinity of the ſtation. No tradi- 

tion, however, aſcertains the particular ſite. And, in 

the neighbourhood of a great town and a multiplicity 

of commercial avocations, little attention is paid to the 

remains of antiquity or the whiſpers of tradition con- 

cerning them. But there is a ſmall region which en- 

compaſſes the Caſtle-field on every fide, is ygry frequently 

mentioned in our records, and denominate®ALDPORT 

or Old Borough. Somewhere therefore within the com- P. 205- 

paſs of this diſtrict did the town originally ſtand. And a 

little fold of houſes remains in it to the preſent period, 

which in all the deeds of the place carries the actual io 

pellation of ALDPORTON or Old Borough Town ©. 

The town therefore was ſettled on the ground immedi- 

ately 
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# Seft, I. ately contiguous to theſe buildings. And betwixt them 
1452 and the Caſtle- field is an area of ſixteen or ſeventeen 


acres, now converted chiefly into gardens, and the ge- 
nuine ground-plot of the antient Mancheſter. This lies 


immediately to the north of the ſtation, and extends up 


to the new houſes and new church in the Camp: field. 
Being in the immediate ſkirts of the town, the plough 
muſt have long and frequently ranſacked the ground, 
And the many antiquities, which it called into light, 
would either be never attended to at all, or be ſeen, 
admired, and forgotten. But the foil of the ſouthern 
part is merely a body of adventitious earth, fragments 
of bricks, pieces of hewn ſtones, and remnants of urns, 
Huge blocks of a millſtone-grit, ſuch as I have previouſly 
noticed in the Roman foundations of Caſtle-field, and had, 
I ſuppoſe, been brought down with them by the floods 
of the Medlock, have been recently dug up there with 
their morter adhering to them, And the whole level 
appears to have been traverſed with ſtreets of regular 
pavement, in a variety of directions acroſs it. 

Upon that particular ſite then, which is terminated 
by a high bank and a moraſs below it on the weſt, by 
the great foſs of the ſtation on the ſouth, the preſent 
highway or Aldport-lane on the eaſt, and Tickle-ſtreet 


or Camp-field on the north, was the TOWN OF 
MANCHESTER originally erected. And upon this 


plat, then in the depth of the wood of Arden, were 


the Siſtuntii of this region induced by Agricola to erect 


a town. They felled the trees, which from the firſt 
habitation of the iſland had been the only occupants of 
the ſoil, They laid open the area, then firſt laid open, 


to 
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to the influence of the ſun and winds, And they con- Sect. I. 
ſtructed their houſes with the timber. The town would p. 206. 
naturally be erected along the courſe of the way to 
Ribcheſter; commencing at firſt near the trench of the 
ſtation, extending in one direct ſtreet along the road, 
and afterwards forking off into others. And the ways 
of our towns originally received the Roman appellation 
of ſtreets, becauſe our houſes were conſtructed along the 
line, and the paſſages between them were carried upon 
the ridge, of the Roman highways or ſtreets. 

Such was the ſpot which Agricola ſelected for the 
poſition of THE TOWN OF MANCHESTER. And 
ſuch was the commencement of a city, that was to be- 
come ſo conſpicuous afterwards, to. lengthen into fair 
ſtreets and open into graceful ſquares, to contain aſ- 
ſembled thouſands within her circuit, and extend her 
commerce beyond the bounds of the ocean. It was 
founded very early in the reign of Titus, about the 
time of the firſt famous eruption from Veſuvius and 
the deſtruction of Herculaneum, and the months of Sep- 
tember and October in the ever-memorable year 79. 


Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 33. and lib. Xii c. 32, and 
Richard p. 24. — Richard p. 24, and Stuk eley's Itin. 
Curioſ. p. 195. — Ut homines diſperſi ac rudes, eòque 
bello faciles, quieti et otio per voluptates aſſueſcerent, 
hortari privatim, adjuvare publice, ut templa, fora, do- 
mos ee laudando promptos et caitigando ſegnes, 
&c.; Tacitus Agric. Vit. c. 21. Theſe and the ſub- 
e words have hitherto been ſtrangely applied to 

Vo. I. 3 the 
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— I. the — Britons at large. But, as 1 have here 


ſhewed, towns had been erected in the ſouth before. — 
* Richard p. 36, &c. — Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 33, 
and Wren's Parentalia p. 265. — * From fome con- 
ſtructions made here many years ago by a gentleman of 


the name of Hooper, the old appellation has been po- 


pularly altered into Hooper-ton. And fo Aldport it. 
ſelf, being once made a park, has the name of Aldpare 


in Camden. But in all the deeds the one is invariably 


of a hill, peeping over the tops of the furrounding trees, 
and commanding all the neighbouring country *. More 


denominated Aldport, and the other Aldporton. 


„ 


TO this period the Siſtuntii of the neighbouring 


region had lived, as the Britons of the ſouthern counties 


lived before, and as thoſe of Ireland and the Highlands 
have continued to theſe modern times. They were di- 
vided into clans or families; and each acknowledged the 
authority of its proper regulus or lord. The number of 
clients in each was different in different clans, and natu- 
rally greater or leſſer according to the wealth of the chiefs. 
And the retainer always attended the car of his lord to 
war, and was always ſettled about his habitation in 
peace 


This was ſometimes fixed conſpicuouſly on the ſummit 


commonly it was placed in the hollow of a valley, and 
either upon the margin of one ſtream or the confluence 


of two, for the * of water and ſecurity from 


winds , 


ing, as the cotemporary relater of the fact expreſſes him- 


lord's manſion was, as our ſuperiour houſes generally 
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winds s. And, in both caſes; the followers lived imme; Set. II. 


diately about the perſon of their chief, or in little booths 


along the windings of the valley; the latter being al- 
ways within reach of the uſual ſignals from the houſe, 
the ſtriking the ſhield or blowing the horn of the 
lord *. 

The houſes of the Britons, as 1 K formerly obſerv- 
ed, were roomy buildings of a round form, and covered 
with a convex roof. And two edifices exactly of this 


| ſhape were preſerved as monuments of antiquity, in the 


ſhire of Roſs, within theſe two centuries and a half; be- 


ſelf, rotunda figurà, in formam campanæ faRta * The 


remained to the laſt century, all conſtructed of wood on 


a foundation of ſtone ; was one ground-ſtory ; and com- 


poſed a large, oblong, and fquariſh court. A con- . | 


ſiderable portion of it was taken up by the apartments 
of ſuch, as were retained more immediately in the ſer- 
vice of the ſeignior. And the reſt, which was more 
particularly his own habitation, conſiſted of one great 
and ſeveral little rooms*. In the great one was his ar- 
moury ; the weapons of his fathers, the gifts of friends 
and ſpoils of enemics, being diſpoſed in order along the 


walls“. And there he ſat with his children and gueſts P. 208. 


about him, liſtening to the ſong and the harp of his bards 
or daughters, and drinking from cups of ſhell *, 

The veniſon of the Britons was prepared in a manner 
equally curious and artful. It was laid upon a bed of - 
flaming fern, and covered with a layer of ſmooth flat 
ſtones and another of fern above itꝰ. And their ordinary 

S2 liquors 
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Se. II. liquors were only water, milk, or metheglin **. But on 
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all feſtival occaſions they drank what was then denomi- 
nated Curmi, and is now called Curw by the Welſh 
and Ale by the Engliſh **. This liquor, the natural 
ſubſtitute of wine in ſach countries as could not produce 


the grape, was originally made in Egypt, the firſt 


planted kingdom in the diſperſion from the eaſt, that was 
ſuppoſed unable to produce it. And, as the Noachian 
colonies pierced further into the weſt, they found or 
thought they found the ſame defect, and ſupplied it in 
the ſame manner. Thus the natives of Spain, the in- 
habitants of France, and the aborigines of Britain, all 
uſed an infuſion of barley for their ordinary liquor. 
And it was called by the various names of Cæœlia and 
Ceria in the firſt country, Cerviſia it the ſecond, and 
Curmi in the laſt; all literally importing only the ſtrong 
water 

With this every chief ſeems to have been ſufficiently 


provided, the barley being probably brought into Lan- 


caſhire from the more ſoutherly parts of the iſland, and 


regularly exchanged with the Siſtuntians for their cattle. 


And a commerce appears to have been actually carried 
on, even after the arrival of the Romans, to the ex- 
tremeſt boundaries of the north **. Each chief, there- 
fore, would be furniſhed with the implements of a 
brewery, and prepare his own liquor. But, as the im- 

plements could only be few and the preparation ſimple, 
ſo the liquor ſeems to have been very ſtrong, and both 


in colour and flavour little inferiour to wine. 


In this ſtate of rural magnificence did the chiefs of the 
Mancunians live, when Agricola firſt urged them to 


reſide near the ſtation. And from this did Agricola in- 


duce 
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duce one of them to depart, and build the town | of Sect. II. 
Mancheſter. Attended by his train of followers, 6 


relinquiſhed his abode upon the heights or the valleys 


around us. And he ſettled with his clan on the northern 
bank of the Medlock. 


* Cxſar p. 120 and Diodorus p. 352 for the Gauls; 
and Tacitus Ann. lib. xii. c. 36. regiis clientelis, Agric. 
Vit. c. xii, clientes propugnant, and Oſſian vol. I. p.136 
&c., for the Britons. — Oſſian vol. I. p. 157 &c. — 


_ 3 Offian vol. I. p. 99, 129, &c. and vol. II. p. 183.— 


Ceſar gives: us this curious account of the Gallick 


houſes : Ædificio circumdato filva, ut ſunt ferè domicilia 


Gallorum, qui, vitandi zſtfis causa, plerumque filvarum 
ac fluminum petunt propinquitates; p. 126. — * Offian 
vol. I. p. 136 and Vol. II. p. 71. — See ch. I. ſ. 3, 
and Boetius Scot. Reg. Deſcrip. fol. 4. 1575. Paris; 
and Offian vol. II. p. 36, and Mona p. 89 and 246. And 
Dio calls the Britiſh houſes o4per; and Zonaras (Baſil, 
1557, p. 185) makes Caractacus call them ox1yuliz, — 
5 Offian vol. I. p. 110. — 7? Offian vol. I. p. 99, 165, 
and vol. II. p. 222. — * Offian vol. I. p. 72, 240, 16, 
and 27, and Pegge's Coins of Cunobeline 4 — 1 and 
3. — Oſſian vol. I. p. 15 for Caledonia. The ſame 
mode of cookery was practiſed in Ireland, and is {till in 


ſome meaſure retained by the preſent Highlanders on 


their hunting parties; ſee Critical Diff. p. 132. — 
1 Cæſar p. 89, Diodorus p. 353 of the Gauls and 357 


of the Spaniards, and Strabo p. 395. — Voſſius de 


Vitis Serm. in Curmi, and Camden p. 419, — ** Dio- 
ES; «x 3 ..  dorus 
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dorus p. 24.— Diodorus p. 350, Strabo p. 232, 


and Voſhus and Camden ibid. See alſo the note below. — 
Oſſian p. 116. vol. I. and Richard p. 32. 


Mr. Macpherſon vol. I. p. 74 is inclined to think, that 
the Britons of Caledonia generally drank wine in the time 


of Fingal. But this is utterly incredible; and p. 116. 


vol. I. entirely refutes the notion. Speaking of cups 
ſtudded with gems, the tranſlation ſays thus, © The 
© BLUE Water trembles on their ſtars and ſeems to be 


cc ſparkling Wine.” This proves the Caledonians to 


have been acquainted with wine, but to have generally 
drunk a different liquor. What idea, however, the 
ingenious tranſlator annexed to the words Blue Water, it 


is not eaſy to conceive. Curmi, the Britiſh word for 
Ale, may ſignify alio Blue Water, Curm meaning Blue 
and Ui Water. And, as Blue is ſaid to be the popular 
term for Ale in Somerſetſhire, ſo Curme is now the 


Highland word for a great feaſt (Crit, Diff. p. 329). 
This therefore, I take it for granted, was the word in 


the original; and Mr. Macpherſon, not adverting perhaps 
to the particular meaning of his author, or not ac- 


quainted with the explaining paſſages of the antients, 
bas put down one ſignification for the other. And this 
among other reaſons induces one ſtrongly to wiſh, that 
the truly ſpirited tranſlator would either publiſh the 
originals, or depoſit them in ſome publick library, See 


preface to vol. I. 
The true word for Ale (as appears from the 
names Cæl-ia, Cer-ia, Cer-viſia, and Cur-mi or 


Cur-w) is compounded of Ui or Uis Water, and of 
Cel, Cer, and Cur, all one and the ſame word, and 
importing Strong. Gar, Ger, or A- ker fignify lite- 


rally 
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rally Sharp or Rough : ſec Baxter in Garionenum, and Sect. II. 
Catalogue under Eager in b. II. ch. vi. ſ. 2. 9 
s Diodorus p. 4, 41, 242, and 245, and Oſſian 


| vol. I. p· 74 and 116. 


III. 


UPON the eſtabliſhment of the Siſtuntii in the 
vicinity of the ſtation, ſuch parts of the wood of Arden, 
as ſkirted the lite of the town, would inſtantly be cleared 
| away. And this was an employ, for which the Britons 
| were ſufficiently provided with inſtruments; as I ſhall 
| ſhew them hereafter to have had large forges, and many 
| artiſts employed in them. Furniſhed therefore with 
the requiſite weapons from the ſtorehouſe of their 
| chieftaing the Mancunians would proceed to the neceſſa- 


| ry buſineſs of deſtroying the woods immediately about 


| them, and of opening a ſufficient area. 


Loud ſounds the axe, redoubling ſtrokes on ſtrokes ; 
On all fides round the foreſt hurls her oaks 
Headlong ; deep-echoing groan the thickets brown, 
Then ruſtling, crackling, craſhing, thunder down. 


Port. 


The whole ſite of the preſent Mancheſter would now be 
firſt cleared of its trees, and it and the land about it for 
the firſt time feel the hand of cultivation. And both, 
as we may eaſily conceive, ſoon preſented to the 


eye a gay ſcene of paſtures, meadows, and corn-fields, 
L 4 finely 
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Sect. III. finely contraſted by the gloom of the woods around 


12. 


And it was diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, the rough and 


them. 

The arts of agriculture were ſtudiouſſy proſecuted 
among the Romans. This appears from the variety of 
their writers on the ſubject. And they were equally 
purſued by all the tribes of the Gallick, and many of 
the Britiſh, Celtæ. Of this the numerous particulars, 


which the antients have mentioned concerning both, are 


a ſufficient evidence *. But, as the Celtæ varied from 
the Italians in ſome parts of their conduct, the different 
modes of management compoſed two ſyſtems of agri- 
culture. And, though the Britons of Mancheſter might 
naturally be expected to have adopted the Roman, they 
actually preferred the Celtick. The latter had been long 
tried in theſe northern climates, and long approved by 


their brethren of Gaul and South-Britain ; and would 


therefore be ſuppoſed the beſt adapted to the northern 
latitude of Lancaſhire. 

Among the various manures with which the Roman 
farmers enriched their lands, they were totally unac- 
quainted with the uſe of marle. The Celtæ of Britain 
and Gaul were the firſt that had marked this fertilizing 
clay-in the earth, and had applied it to the purpoſes of 


agriculture. And'they found it the moſt forcible and 


laſting of all manures, and therefore gave it the ho- 
nourable appellation of marrow, Marg, Margil, or 
Marle *. They had even the credit of recommending it 
to the Greeks, who had a communication with both 
through the coloniſts of Marſeilles, reſiding in the 
country of the one and trading to that of the other *. 


the 
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te rich; which were eaſily diſcriminated in the handling, Se HI. 


and were very uſeful either for corn-fields or graſs-lands*. 
And many others were claſſed under both : the white 
ſand-ſtone, and the red, under the former; and 
the white, the pidgeon, and the ſandy, under the lat- 
ter. — The firſt of theſe was reckoned infinitely 


fruitful upon corn-fields, if gathered from a ſprin- 


gy foil; and was thought to burn the ground, if 


laid upon it in a large quantity”. And this is the 
fame probably with the marle of Derbyſhire ; which 


has a great quantity of ſand in its compoſition, and is. 
of a hotter nature than the generality of our marles 
are“. The red was mingled with gravel-ſtones, and 
thought to be impregnated with ſalt ; but was not half ſo 
heavy in the carriage as the others, and was ſpread in a 
thin coat upon the ground *. This is perhaps the red 
marle of Suſſex, which has frequently a mixture of 


' gravel in it. And both retained their influence for 


fifty years together upon corn-fields, meadows, or paſ- 


- tures ?,—The white was the principal of the rich marles, 


and ſubdivided into ſeveral forts, the very biting, the 
ſilvery, and the fat. The filvery was the favourite of 
the Britons, and the ſoft chalk of our Kentiſh far- 
mers at preſent; and laſted eighty years upon the 
ground. And the fat was particularly uſed for 
graſs- lands; often producing a good crop of graſs upon 


corn: fields betwixt the end of harveſt and commence- 


ment of ſeed-time, and laſting thirty years. The 


pidgeon marle was collected at firſt in hard and ſtone- 


like maſſes, but was diſſolved by the force of the ſun 


and froſt, and became equally uſeful as the other. And 
7 | this 
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Sec, III. this is plainly the ſtone-marle of Cheſhire and Bamf- 


213. 


ſhire, which is a kind of ſoft ſlate, bluiſi in the former 


county, and blue, pale- brown, and reddiſh in the lat. 
ter; and is ſtill laid in large maſſes on the ground, diſſolves 
flowly with the froſt, ſun, and rains, and is reckoned a 
very durable marle **. The ſandy was uſed only for 
ſwampy ground, if any other could be got, and was pre- 
ferred to all the reſt for that; and ſand is uſed both in 


Cheſhire and Ireland for the improvement of their moſſes 


and bogs at preſent, and it or gravel are eſteemed the 
moſt effectual manure for the latter '*,—And, as the dry 
was laid upon moiſt lands, the fat upon dry, and either 
the ſilvery or pidgeon on thoſe of a proper temperature; 
ſo was every ſpecies ploughed into the ground, and 
mingled-with a little dung. 


This curious account of the Celtick manure 0 
ſnews us the minute reſearches and accurate knowledge 


of the Celtick farmers. And the Britiſh, particularly, 
appear to have had conſiderable {kill in their profeſſion, 


as they chiefly had marked the ſuperiour excellence of 
the filvery marle '*. Both the Britiſh and Gallick had 


made the icy ol ſeveral of theſe ſorts, juſt a little 
before the conqueſt of Lancaſhire **. And the know- 
ledge of all, which the Britons of the midland regions 


had previouſly borrowed from the ſouthern, were now 


communicated by them to the northern. The Mancu- 
nians now opened their inexhauſtible treaſures of marle, 
and purſued the ſpreading veins of it in the ground 


not following them, as their brethren of the ſouthern 


counties were obliged to follow them, and as we. now 


trade the veins of coal, by ſinking their quarries from a 


narr ow 
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narrow mouth above to a large cavity below. In France, Sect. III. 


where the marle generally runs eighty or ninety feet be- 
| low the ſurface, and in South-Britain, where the 
| ſoft chalk was denominated the filvery marle, a 
mining proceſs would be neceffary, and is ſtill purſued 
in both. But the genuine marle of Britain lies much 
nearer the ſurface, ſeldom more than ſeven or eight 
feet below it, and commonly about three or four only. 
In our own county, it is generally found about two or 
three below the ground ; and muſt therefore have been 
always followed, as it 1s ſtill dug, to the depth of as 
many yards only. And the marle-pits which were 
now made, and were for ages probably the common 
ones of our Mancheſter precincts, were as proba- 
bly thoſe large cavities at the extremity of Shude- 
hill and Marketſtreet-lane, which are called at preſent, 
and have (I believe) been for centuries denominated, 
THE DAUB-HOLES. The original pits were certainly near 
| to the town, becauſe the precincts at that time extended 
but a little way from it. And the Daub-holes remained 
very lately in their original condition of marle-pus, and 


from the emphaticalneſs of their name ' appear to P. 214. 


have been always the moſt remarkable about the 
town. 

This manure was peculiarly adapted to the ſtrangely 
varying nature of the Mancunian foil, which is a com- 
pact clay or a light moraſs, a ſtrong gravel, or a deep 
ſand. And the uſe of it was now firſt introduced into 
the pariſh, where it is ſtill the one principal manure of 
the lands, and the one operative cauſe of their great 


fertility; where, and in the nn Chethire, the ap- 
plication 
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Sect. III. nication of it is better underſtood than in any other 
— — 


. 215. 


part of the kingdom, and has changed their barren 


heaths and moſſes into ſome of the beſt lands within 
them. 

There were two ſorts of ſcythes uſed in Europe at 
this period, the Italick or Roman, and the Gallick 
or Celtick. The former was a ſhort one, like our pre- 
ſent ſickle ; and, like it, was managed by the right hand 
alone. And the latter was a large one, like our preſent 


- ſeythe **. The Britons of Mancheſter preferred the 


Celtick to the Roman, and firſt introduced it 


among us at this period. And here, as all over the 


kingdom, it has continued to the preſent moment; 
our farmers ſtil] continuing to act upon the model of 
the' Gallick, to cut the herbage at a diſtance 
from the ground, and leave a conſiderable remainder 
behind“. 

Theſe are two ditingudhing particulars, which the 
Mancunians adopted from their brethren of the ſouth, 
And they ſeem alſo to have derived from them the know. 
ledge of the flail and whetſtone. 

The only methods practiſed among the Reman for 
ſeparating the grain from the ſtraw, in the reign of 


Auguſtus, were either to trample the corn with cattle 


or preſs it with the tribulum . And the uſe of the 
flail was firſt introduced into Italy, about the period of 
the firſt Roman conqueſt in the iſland**. The colonies of 
the Belgæ, and the tribes of the neighbouring Britons, 


ha therefore borrowed the Gallick inſtrument of threſh- 
ing already. And, whatever they had adopted igigeneral, 


their more northerly brethren appear to 11 . 
| kom 
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tom them. This inſtrument, however, was probably the See. LIL. 

er 9 
fail ; and it was as probably introduced into Italy from 

3 Gaul. The Romans had conſiderable connections with 

"WM that country in matters of agriculture **. Such an im- 
plement was the more likely to be invented there, as the 

: Gallick farmers generally cropped only the ears of their 

corn, and the tribulum or cattle were found leſs effec- 

„wal upon theſe than the flail **. And, when the latter 

1d i f ; og 
was firſt introduced among the Romans, it was uſed 

, only as the Gauls would have uſed it, upon ſuch corn 

„as had been reaped in the Gallick manner ** | 

2 The Romans had formerly imported their whetſtones 

N at a conſiderable expence from Crete, Laconia, and other 

f | equally diſtant places. And, as they were of no efſi- 

; cacy without the aſliſtance of oil, the Italian haymaker 

Vas obliged to carry a horn of it conſtantly by his 

* | fide. But, a little time before the reduction of Lan- 
caſhire, Italy was found to produce very excellent whet- 

0 3 8 

. ſtones, which were equal to a file for the, purpoſes of 

5 ſharpening, and required only the aſſiſtance of water. 


Such, however, had been long uſed hy the Gauls, and 
were denominated Paſſernices among them. And 
therefore they had been equally uſed by both the ruder 
and more civilized Britons, for ſharpening their axes, 


razors **, Theſe the Mancunians might eaſily have pro- 


ſhire, as another was found about ſeventy in a moſs 
within our own county. The latter was accompanied 


by an axe-head of copper, and the former by one of 
e 


daggers, and ſwords, a d giving a finer edge to their 


cured in the vicinity of the town. And one of them. 
was diſcovered about ſixty years ago at Craven in York- 
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Sect. III. poliſhed marble, and ſome broken inſtraments of Pointed 


P. 216. ſpecies. And that which was diſcovered in Yorkſhire 


Gaul, and continues to this day tie only wheat of 


bone; ſufficient indications of their Britiſh original. The 
hone of Lancaſhire was a ſtone of 4 very uncommon 


was a blue-grey one, three inches in length, nearly 
one in breadth, and an eighth of an inch in thick 
neſs *”. 

Thus the Gallick 9055 of husbandry, which would 
be originally purſued by the Belgæ of the ſouthern 


ſhores, be ſucceſſively tranſmitted from them to all the 


civilized tribes of the Britons, and therefore before the 
year 79 be extended into Staffordſhire, Derbyſhire, and 


Yorkſhire, was now brought from thence into Lancaſhire, 


And the ſorts of grain, which were introduced with it, 
would naturally be ſuch only as the farmers of Gaul, 
and the ſouthern and midland natives of Britain, had 
previouſly known. -Barley, long familiar to all the 
tribes of the Celtz, and previouſly brought in for the uſe 
of the Lancaſhire breweries, would now be raiſed as theſe 
were continued. And the wheat was not of the Italian 
ſort, white and heavy, but red and light, like the 
Gallick. This was originally the peculiar produce of 


Lancaſhire. It was denominated by the Gauls Brace, 
Brac, or red coloured **. And Brace is a word yet in 
uſe among the Bretoons for a ſpecies of grain, and Breach- 
tan among the Iriſh to ſignify wheat particularly. 

The flour of this would be firſt refined by the horſe- 
hair fieves, which the Gauls originally invented, and 
our Mancunians continued to uſe within theſe- fifty 
years; and then be kneaded into bread *®. That lighteſi 
* 3 and 
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bability, had never been taſted hitherto by the Lanca- 
ſhire Britons, and was now firſt introduced into the 
pariſh of Mancheſter; as a wild part of Argyleſhire is 
ſaid, even lately, to have been equally unacquainted 
with bread e. And the Brace was remarkable for the 
neatneſs of its grain ; and for yielding near a fourth more 
of flour from any common quantity, than any other 
ſpecies of wheat. | 

About the time of Agricola's entrance into Lanca- 
ſhire, a new ſort of loaf had been introduced at Rome; 
which was formed only of water and flour, and much 
eſteemed for its lightneſs. And it was called the water- 


cake from its fimple compoſition, and the Parthian roll 


287 
and propereſt aliment for the human body, in all pro- Sec. III. 


5. 2 


from its original inventors. But even this was not 


comparable to the French or Spaniſh bread for its 


lightneſs. The uſe of Curmi and the knowledge of 


brewing had acquainted the Celtes with an ingredient 


for their bread, which was much better calculated to 


render it light and pleaſing, than the leaven, the eggs, 
the milk, or the wine and honey, of other nations. This 
was the ſpume which aroſe on the ſurface of their 
Curw in fermentation, and whichthe Welſh denominate 
Burm and we Barm. The Celtes of Gaul, of Spain, and 
moſt probably therefore of South-Britain, had long 
uſed it. And their bread was, in conſequence of this, 


Ls in lightneſs to that of any other nation in the 
world . 
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Sec. III. B. I. c. ix. ſ. 2.— * Pliny lib. xvii. c. 15. and lib. 


Y  xviii. c. 30, and Palladius lib. vii. c. 2. — * Pliny lib. 


P. 218. 


autem ſpice meliũs fuſtibus tunduntur. — 


Ges. Cæſar p. 89. — 


xvii. c. 6. It is called Margil in Gallick (Baluzius tom. ii. 


C. 188), Marla in Iriſh, and Marle in Welſh. — * Pliny 


c. 6, Gallia et Britannia invenere, and e. 7. — * Pliny 
c. 7, — © Pliny c. 7 and c. 8. —? C. 7, and Morti- 
mer's Huſbandry, 1716, v. I. p. 88. — * Ibid. and Mor- 
timer p. 89. — ? Ibid. — ** See ſome of theſe quarries of 
the filvery marle in Camden p. 236 (Kent) and in p. 
318 (Eſſex). The latter are large and ſeveral (Sal- 


mon's Eſſex p. 297). And the former were dug for 


marle, even in the opinion of the inhabitants near two 
centuries ago (Lambard's Kent, 1596, p. 445). — C. 
8. — © Ibid. and Mortimer p. 87 and Pennant's Tour in 
Scotland p. 126. — +** Ibid. and Mortimer vol. II. p. 
16 - 18. — *'*Ibid. — © Ibid. Hac maxime Britannia 
utitur.— C. 7, Duo genera fuerant, plura nuper ex- 
erceri cœpta proficientibus ingeniis.— C. 8. — Pliny 
lib. xviii. c. 28. — * Ibid. — ** Virgit's Georg. lib. i. 
164, and Varro de Re Ruſtica lib. i. c. 52. — ** Colu- 
mella lib. ii. c. 21, Baculis excuti, and melids fuſtibus 
tunduntur, and Pliny lib. xvii. c. 30, Perticis flagella- 
tur. This however had been long uſed in the Eaſt 
(Iſaiah xxviii. 27. &c.). — 
lib. xviii. c. 30, &c. — ** Pliny lib. xviii. c. 30, Pal- 
ladius lib. vii. c. 2, and Columella lib. ii. c. 21, b 
** Columella 
** Pliny lib. xviii. c. 28. and lib. xxxvi. 
*7 Differt. prefixed to 
Hearne's 


lib. ii. c. 21. — 


See Pliny lib. xvii. c. 15, WM 


26 
- 5 
* 
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Hearne's Leland vol. iv, Leigh's Lancaſhire b. i. p. 18. Sect. 1 


and b. iii. p. 181, and Montfaucon's L'Antiquitè Ex- 
pliquè tom. v. p. 195 for ſome weapons of ſharpened 


bone, diſcovered in a Gallick ſepulcher and among Gal- 
lick weapons on the continent. See alſo a draught of 


the Lancaſhire whetſtone in Tab. iv. N' 2 of Leigh. 
It was found in a moſs at Sawick, about nine miles 
from Marton Mere. — ** Pliny lib. xviii. c. 7, Galliæ 
quoque ſuum genus farris dedere, quod illic Brace vo- 
cant, apnd nos Sandalum. The Romans called it by a 


Latin name exactly fimilar to the Gallick, Sandalum 


being the ſame in import as Brac, and both naming the 


wheat from its ſimilitude in colour to the brogues or 


red ſhoes of the Celtz. — *? Pliny lib. xvii. c. 11, — 
3? Pliny lib. xviii. c. 7. And ſee Birt's Letters on the 


Highlanders, v. II. p. e 1754. — ** " Pliny libs | 


Fill. c. 7 and 11. 


IV. 


THE town of Mancheſter being now erected in qur 
Arden, and the woody circuit of it laid open, the ſe- 
reral parts of the latter would begin to aſſume their 
denominations. What theſe were we know but imper- 
fectly, few of the Britiſh names having deſcended to us. 
The appellations of our places have been all loſt. 
hut thoſe of our rivers are generally preſerved. The 
former are confined to a ſmall extent of region, and 
known only. to a few. But rivers flow through a length 
of „ and communicate their names and waters to 


different diſtricts and various aſſociations of men. While 


| thoſe therefore are eaſily loſt, theſe are pretty faithfully 
Vor. I. | U retained, 
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Sed. IV. 


us by their titles to that remarkable æraà in our hiſtory, 


Droylſden and Failſworth, Clayton and Newton, and 
at laſt winds along the foot of the Caſtle-field, was 


to the prefent hour, the names which were impoſed upon 


before this period the very ſame denominations, with 


and Lug or Loc equally ſignify water; and in-compoſition 


5 Luc- us of Liguria in antient Italy, the Loche of Somer 
ſetſhire, and the great vater! of Lochs in Ireland ani 
Scotland *. 


„ 1 
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retained. And moſt of our rivers in the kingdom preſerve 


them two thouſand years ago; and, ſtill as they flow, refer 


when the Britiſh ſtag took ſhelter in their ſtreams from 
the chace, or the Britiſh warriours were muſtered 
on their banks for fight. Such are the' Avons, the 
Cams, the Tynes, and the Edens of other counties, 
and the Ribble, Douglas, and Calder of our own, 
And moſt of our Mancunian currents received at or 


which we diſtinguiſh them at preſent. 
That which riſes in the hills of Oldham, divides 


called Mcdlock or the River by the Britons. Med or Mat 


imply a quantity of it, either a river or a lake. The for: 
mer conſtitutes half the name in the famous Med-way or 
the Roman Mad-us; the Roman Met-aris or Boſton-deep in 
Lincolnſhire ;. the Met-aurus of Gallia Togata, and alſo 
of Brutium, in antient Italy the Med-uacus of the 
Vencti in Gallia Tranſalpina z and the Mode-wy, Mothe- 
way, or Methe- wie of Caermarthenſhire. And the lat- 
ter forms the whole of it in the Loxa- of Scotland and 
the Logia of Ireland, the Lug of Herefordſhire, the 


I There is alſo a little 3 18 3 nel loſt i 
its own inſiznificance and fortune, but was. once important 
enough 
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enough to chim the notice of the Britons, and to bie T4 
name to a ſtreet of the preſent town. From the Britons 
it received a denomination, Which no lapſe of time and 
no revolutions of hiſtory have been able to take away. 
And it retains ro the preſent moment its primitive ap- 
pellation of the Tib. Oozing from a ſmall collection of 
water, which ſtagnates in Newton-lane and is fed by the 
drainings of the neighbouring fields, and having almoſt 
all its ſtream diverted into the great reſeryoir on 
Shude-hill ; it ſcarcely continues its current along the 
borders of the town, but croſſes the upper end of Market- 
ſtreet and Tib lates, and communicates its name to the 
latter. And a little below Calley-banks it termi- 
nates its ſhort courſe in the Medlock. The Bri- 
tiſh denominations of our rivers have been ſtrangely 


N explained, in general, by all the interpreters of P, 
_ them. And the characteriſtick genius of the Britifh 
language, I think, has been little conſulted in the 


explanations. I have previouſly ſhewn the word Avon 
10 to have been frequently contracted into Aun, An, 
BY or Un * And, as D-ayon and T-avon ate both th a - 


ſame with it, ſo are they contracted in the ſame manner. — 
nc · 1 1 ries | | TT F 
bs The former is abbreviated into Dane; the popular name 4 
5 of the Daven at Middlewich; into Danus, Don, or Dun, 
x6 the antient and preſent appellation of the current at 


Doncaſter ; into Done, the title of a ſtream in the county 
of Mar; and into Deen, the popular appellation of | i 
| Ptolemy's Devana at Aberdeen. And the latter is re- | 
duced into Tayne, the name of a frith in Scotland; 


ler 


ſt u; . _— e 
tant into Taune or Tone, that of a river in Somerſetſhire; and 
” into Teyne, that of a current in Staffordſhire, The 


U 2 | name 


by 4 
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Sect. IV. name of Tib actually occurs in the eleventh Iter of 


. 221. 
of . 


Richard, the antient denomination of the river at Car- 
diff in Wales. And like the Tavee, the Daff, and the 
Dif, the preſent varying appellation for the Tibia of 
Richard; like the antient Tavus and Tobius; and like the 
Teivi, the Towey, the Dove, or the Dee, at preſent; 


it is merely an appellative, and fignifies merely the 


Water. 

The ſtream which burſts in many ſprings from a 
wild heath under the greater ridge of the Yorkſhire hills, 
paſſes by the town of Aſhton, and iſſues into the Mer- 
ſey below Portwood-bridge, was diſtinguiſhed by a 
name equally indiſcriminative and exactly the ſame. 


Various are the ſubſtitutions. of one letter for another 
in the flexible language of the Britons. And IIb, 
Tav, or Tam are one and the ſame word. Thus did a 


petty rill reccive the ſame appellation from the Britons 
as the mighty Tay. And a ſhort mountain-torrent 


ſhares the title of the majeſtick Thames. 


_ Theſe are all of them general and uncharaQteriſtick 
names. And ſuch are alſo the following ; the Britons 
naturally marking their rivers by the ſimple denomina- 


tion of Water, and only diſtinguiſhing one from the 


other by a different appellative. Thus the current 
which riſes in the townſhip of Gorton, croſſes the roads 
to Stockport and Stretford, and then loſes itſelf in the Ir- 
well, was denominated Corin, Corne, or Waters. And the 
ſame title was originally given to the rivulet that named Þ 


the antient Corin-ium, Duro-cornov-ium, or Ciren-· ceſter; 
as it is {till continued in the preſent half-ſoftened ap- 


raven of the Ciren or Chum - Thus alſo the briſk 
ſtream, 
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fiream, that ſprings at the foot of a zart in the Hapelry Set IV. 


of Shaw, puſhes its haſty current by Ryton, Chatherton, 
and Blakeley, and falls into the Irwell at Huntſbank, was 
denominated the Irke. And the greater one, that riſes 
from a double fountain in Roſſendale, and wheels nearly in 


one large circle about the townſhip of Salford, aſſumed the 


ſimilar appellation of the Irwill or Irwell *. The latter is like 
the Yr-wis or Ere-waſh of Nottinghamſhire *, and the Ire- 


wer that falls into the Tay; the Wyles of Nottinghamſhire, 
| Yorkſhire, and Derbyſhire ; and the Char-well of Ox- 


fordſhire : as the former is like the Arecha of Brutium 
in antient Italy, the Arche of France, the Arke of 


Yorkſhire and the Weſt-highlands, the Herke of Flan- 
ders, the Girch of Caernavonſhire, and the Earke or Irke 
of the ſame county. And both equally with Corne 


ſignify only Waters. 
But ſome of our rivers would receive their names be- 


fore or during the exiſtence of the Britiſh fortreſs, and 


long before the conſtruction of the Roman-Britiſh town. 


And the large important current of the Merſey, which 
ranges along the confines of the pariſh for many miles 
together, muſt have had one as early as the firſt popu- P. 222. 
lation of Lancaſhire. Iſſuing from the waſtcs of Woods .. - 


head and the moors of Mottram, and ſucceſſively re- 
ceiving the Goit, the Tame, and the Irwell ; it becomes 
equally rapid and deep, ſuperiour to all the neighbour- 
ing rivers, and the natural boundary of kingdoms and 
provinces in every period; and yet was diſtinguiſhed by a 
name of the ſame import only with the Irwel', and called 
Beli- ſama or the Current of Waters. Thus we have the 
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© $68. IV. Beale ot 5 Bewl i in Kent, the "JOE in Lancaſhire, the 
| Below in Yorkſhire, the Bellow in Weſtmoreland, and 
the Bily in Suſſex; the Somer-gill in Shropſhire, the 
Some-gill in Radnorſhire, the Seamer in Yorkſhire, 
the Sambre in Flanders, and the Somme in France, 
And in a later age, while the Siſtuntii reſided in the Caſ- 
tle-field, they could not but have given an appellation to 
the river, which led its ſtream directly againſt the ſite 
of their woodland fortreſs, and is made to ſweep round 
the front of it in a large curve. They muſt likewiſe 
have given names to moſt of the more remarkable ob- 
jedts around them, the current of Cornebrook and the 
eminence of Huntsbank, the valley of Broughton, the 
Ixke, the Irwell, and the High Knolls. This would 
naturally be the caſe with the precincts of the original 
Mancheſter. And it ſerves to clear up a conſiderable 
1 difficulty to us, with regard to the primæval fortreſſes 
=. of the Britons in the north. 
FF As the rivers Eden and Uthing divided the volantii 
from the Gadeni and Selgovæ, and the Tyne and Tip- 
1 pal ſeparated the Brigantes from the Ottadini; when 
I. _ _encroachments were attempted and jealouſics entertained 
1 by theſe northern powers, the four rivers would na- 
P turally be ſecured with a chain of fortreſſes. The Ga- 
1. 223 deni ſeem to have erected Aballaba upon the Irthing 
and againſt the Volantii; and the Ottadini Vindolana, 
Procolitia, Vindobala, and Segedunum, along the ſtream 
Hof the Tyne, and agaipft their more dangerous enemies 
mt Brigantes, The Volantii rajſed Axelodunum and 
n upon the Eden, againſt the Selgove and 
Gadeni; and the Brigantes conſtrafied Gallava upon 


5 Eaſt 


carry Brituſh appellations, by their vicinity to the 
bounding currents and the peculiar ſignificancy of their 


names. They are almoſt all of them planted directiy 


upon the margin of the rivers. And they are all 


evinced by their appellations to have been actu- 


ally the ſtations of the Britons 7. Such or ſimilar, I ſup- 
poſe, was the ſtate of the boundaries, about a century 
before Agricola invaded the north. And the confines 
of other tribes in the iſland were aſſuredly fortified for 
the ſame reaſon, and lined with ſtations in the ſame 


manner. But the more numerous conſtruction of Roman 
forts in theſe than other parts of the kingdom, and the 


preſervation of their names in the Imperial Notitia and 


two Itineraries, have accidentally given us a more par- 


ticular account of the previous fortrefles of the Britons 
in them. | 


And, in the fortified ſtate of theſe extenſive frontiers, P. 224. 


the precincts of the ſeveral towns would have their 
particular objects diſtinguiſhed by particular names. 
Thus the Voluntian garriſon of Axelodunum, I ſuppoſe, 


gave the appellation of Goats-head to a remarkable emi- 


nence near them, on which the Romans afterwards con- 


ſtructed the ſtation of Gabro-centum. The Gadeni of 


Aballaba, or ſome nearer fortreſs, would give the names 
of Con-gavata and Ambo-glanna, the ſhelving or the 
rounded dale, to two remarkable vallies in their neigh- 
bourhood. And the Ottadini of Vindolana, Procolitia, 
Vindobala, and Segedunum conferred the denominations 
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Eaſt-Allon river and againſt che Otradini,” And theſedect. V. 
appear diſtinguiſhed from the fortreſſes about them that | 


Tux nieren Wt. fc 


296 
* Set IV. of Æſica or Water upon an adjoining rivulet, and of c- re 
1 lurnum or Creek upon a bay in an adjoining ſtream; re 
and thoſe of Hunnum or the Green, and of Condercum tc 
or the Height upon the water, to two neighbouring la 


places. In this or ſome ſuch manner would the 
ſtriking objects, in the vicinity of the Britiſh forts, be 
all particularly denominated among the Britons. They 


impoſed the names upon the places, before the Ro- al 
mans invaded their country ; and would naturally con- 15 
tinue them, when they ſettled in towns under the pro- 0 
tection of the ſtations. And the Romans as naturally re- rl 
tained the one, when they conſtructed their little camps 
on the other. 255 f 
a For want of the ſame notices, as they have thus 


Nw ure to us concerning the Britiſh fortreſſes 
in one particular region of the north, the names 
of the principal objects in the vicinity of the original 


0 
| 
c 
1 
Mancheſter are moſt of them loſt. And the Irwell, the 1 
1 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


Medlock, the Cornebrook, and the Irke are almoſt the 
only remainder of them. What the others were, how- 
= ever, we may pretty nearly conjecture, in general, from 
the above-mentioned names- in the neighbourhood of 
the above-mentioned fortreſſes: The valley of the Ro- 
man cattle, being nearly encircled with a ſweep of hills, 
might have received the peculiarly appoſite denomina- 
tion of Amboglanna; the eminence of Huntſbank have | 
aſſumed the title of Condercum; and the High Knolls Z 
have borne the name of Gabrocentum. And, ſo con- 1 
ferred, would all the appellations be tranſmitted from 4 
the ſoldiers of the old to the citizens of the new town; | 
: receive | 


. 
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receive an addition of others from the latter; and be all Ses, IV. 
regularly continued among the Britons of Mancheſter, 


to the laſt ſad period of the Siſtuntian poſſeſſions and the + 


laſt ſad cloſe of the Siſtuntian name. 


Richard Iter 15, Ptolemy in Ireland and Scotlan 
and Richard in Scotland p. 32. — B. I. ch. v. ſ. . 
— 80 Dun: dee, a town upon the Tay, Lan- daff and 
Caer-diff, towns upon the Tavee, &c. And ſee a va» 
riety of errours in Baxter, Camden, and others, under 
Veratinum, &c. — * See Baxter's ſtrange etymology 
for Corn or Corinium; which makes it ſignify a great 
or principal river, in oppoſition at once to the true 
principles of etymology and to real fact. There are 
other rivers in England ſo called, but all mean and trifl- 
ing; as the Corne near Ludlow, &c. — The name 
is now univerſally written Irwell, but is oftener Irwill 
in our antient records. And for the Yrwis ſee Thoro- 
ton's Nottinghamſhire p. 205, — See b. I. ch. v. ſ. T, 
| which proves the Merſey of the preſent times to be the 


Beliſama of Ptolemy. — ' Vindo-lan-a and Vindo-bal- a p. 226, 


ignify the forts on the Vents or heights ; and Lugu-vall- 
wm, Gal-av-a, and A-ball-ab-a, thoſe on the water. 
Gual, a rampart, is formed into Wall, Val, Bal, and Ual 
or Al. Hence Bala remains to this day the Welſh and 
E Iriſh appellation of a town; and we have Bano-val-um, 
| the fort on the Bane, in Ravennas, and Bal-clutha and 
Al-cluid, the fortreſs on the Clyde, for the ſame place 
in Oſſian and Bede. And, as Sege-dunum and Axelo- 


dunum carry the ſame meaning, the high and dry town, 


ſo 


; 
| 


* * 5 | 
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*Seft. IV. ſo Pro-colitia ſeems to mean the fort in the woodlands, 
See alſo Al-nechmatt in b I. ch. xii. ſ. 4, Baxter's vari. 
ous miſtakes under theſe and ſimilar names, and Horſeley 
for the ſites of theſe towns. — See Baxter for theſe names 
and Macpherſon in Oſſian for Inis-huna. I have here 
choſen to produce the etymons of others rather than my 
own.—? Magnis, Borcovicus, Petriana, Corſtopitum, and 
Pons Zlii have all, I ſuppoſe, merely Roman names. » 
See Baxter for Borcovicus and Corſtopitum. — In t 
this ſection I have interpreted ſome of the names of our tl 
Mancheſter rivulets, a little differently from what I had ir 
in the firſt edition. I have, ſince that, had occafion to take Nc 
more comprehenſive ſurvey of the general appellations 
of our rivers. And I hope, in ſome future work, to m 
enter fully into this ſubject, to bring all the coincident ge 
names in the iſland and on the continent into one view, I th 
and to make them reciptocatly illuſtrate and explain each 


other. to 
— me | k | ; H 
tic 
. n C 

| | 5 vu 

1 WHEN Agricola made his application to the chiefs ral 
of Lancaſhire, and urged them to unite with their clans MW thi 
in towns, and ſettle in the neighbourhood of the Ro- we 
man ſtations ; the prejudices which they had received La 
from education, and the pride which they took in the ger 
folitary dignity, would naturally prevail upon them at — 
firſt to reſiſt his ſolicitations and negle& his remon- Þ bac 
ſtrances. But ſome did not long either reſiſt or neglect. did 


By the happy addreſs of the legate and his ſenfible ap- 
Plication 


; . - 
n 
* 
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plication to their paſſions, the ſcheme of erecting towns Sect. V. 


was made the mark of politeneſs, and the deſire of im- 
mediately ſettling in them a ſubject of æmulation . And 


a ſpirit was excited by Agricola, which of itſelf ſoon 
| executed all his political deſigns. The new citizens 


quickly paſſed from the conveniences of a rural life, to 
the refinements and luxuries of a town one. And 


when once the old aſſociations of ideas are broken, and 
the ſullen adherence to revered cuſtoms is overcome, 
the natural impotence of the mind generally tranſports it 


into the rage of innovation and the violences of ex- 
ceſs. 
The dreſs of the Lancaſhire chiefs, to this period, 


| muſt have been the ſame with that of the Britiſh in 


general, and of the Celtick in France and Spain. And 
this is the curious delineation of it. 
Tacitus, with two ſtrokes of his lively pencil, ſeems 


to have given us a compleat head of a Lancaſhire Briton. 


His words are theſe: and they have never yet been no- 
ticed, becauſe they have not been underſtood. Rutilæ 


| Caledoniam habitantium come — ; Silurum colorati 


yultus et torti plerumque crines*. The red hair gene- 
rally prevailed among the more northerly Britons ; as, I 
think, it does to this day. And the Britons of Wales 


were diſtinguiſhed, as the mountaineers of it and of 


Lancaſhire are at preſent, by their curled hair, which 1s 


generally black, and their freſh-coloured countenances. 


—This hair, equally in the lord and client, was turned 
back upon the crown of the head; and fell down, as it 
did among the Iriſh within theſe two centuries, in long 


- Þ buſhy curls behind *, And the beard of both was ſuffer» 


ed io . to a conſiderable length; but, as equally 


4 _ among 1 


| 
* 2 
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Sect. V. among the Iriſh, was confined to the upper lip *. Both 
of them appeared naked in battle: and the Highlanders 
retained the practice in part to the preſent times; ag 
late as the battle of Killicranky throwing off their plaids 
and ſhort coats, and fighting in their ſhirts. And this 
rude cuſtom was attended with two others, the painting 
of their bodies for the fight, and the wearing of a ring 
round their middles. On all other occaſions, the com. 
mon people (as I ſhall ſnew hereafter *) were cloathed 
in ſkins; and their lords appeared in this, the one fan- 
ciful uniform of the chiefs through all the Celtick re- 
gions of Europe *. 
The trunk of the body was covered with a Jake; 
which the Britons called a Cota and we denominate a 
Waiſt-coar. It was plaided, and open before, had 


| 1 long ſleeves extending to the hands, and reached itſelf 
: do the middle. And below. this began the trowſers, 
SY Which were called Braccæ, Brages, or Breeches by the 


Britons, wrapped: looſely round the thighs and legs, 


| 2 | and terminated at the ancles '. Theſe alſo were plaid- 
eh: ed, as their name intimates ; Brac fignifying a parti- 
Coloured object, and the upper garment of the High- 


landers being therefore denominated Breac and Breacan 
to this day '. And trowſers were equally worne by the 
Batavi of Holland and the Vangiones of Germany, the 
Sarmatz, and the Perſians *. 4 
Over theſe was a looſer garment, denominated for- 
P. 228. merly by the Gauls a ſack, and by the Iriſh lately 2 
- mantle. This was equally plaided, and was of a thick 
© ſtrong contexture. And it was faſtened upon the body with 
buttons, and bound round the belly with a girdle. 


3 259 r appear to have been placed one upon 
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either ſhoulder, where the Highlanders uſe a ſort of Sec. V. 
pins at preſent; and are ſeen diſtinctly on theſe three 


coins of ſome Britiſh monarchs. 


7 


. 


And the latter, 


— — — — — 


which is frequently uſed to this day by 


the Highlanders, and alſo appears upen the folloxing 


coin, 


ſeems to have been particularly ornamented ; as ſome 


of the Gauls bound their a with belts that were 
der AL 


— 


2 


* 
LE | 6 
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Se. V. decorated with gold and ſilver, and as in the Roman tri. 


hung down upon the naked breaſt; and on the middle 


_— 
8 
Pr 3 # 
* * 
= 4 jou - 
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umph over Caractacus his a made a part of the 
ſplendid ſhow *. 


Round the naked neck was a as chain, which 


or ſecond finger of both hands was a ring. The orna- 
mental chains of Caractacus were exhibited 'with hi b 
phalerz in the proceſſion at Rome. And both were 3 
made of gold among the chiefs, and of iron among MW © 
their followers *?. They had ſhoes upon their feet, 
which were the War aſſuredly with the buſkins that 
were uſed within theſe five centuries in Wales, and 
with the light flat brogues that are worne to this day 
by ſome of the Iriſh and Highlanders; z and, like them, 
were made of a raw cow-hide- that had the hair turned 
outwards *', And ry” wore 'round HI on their 
heads v4 A147 

This "entatiable dress of} our Britin . which 
continued very nearly the fame to the commencement of 
the laſt century among the natives of Ireland, and 
has actually deſcended to the preſent among the moun- 
taineers of Scotland, and is therefore rendered very 
familiar to our ideas; carried in it an aſtoniſhing ap- 
« pearance to the Romans. And it ſeems to have been 
equally the dreſs of the men and women, among the no- 
bles of Britain. But, in a few years after the erec- 
tion of the Roman-Briziſh towns in the north, and in 
the progreſs of refinement among them, this antient 
habit began to be diſeſteemed by the chiefs of the 
cities, and looked upon as the badge of antient bar- 
bariſm. And the growing prejudices were ſoon fo 
greatly Improved, that, within twenty years only afrer 
the 


> ma 


* 
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the conſtruction of the towns, the Britiſh Sagum was Seft, V. 


aQually refigned and the Roman Tae by * 
of them 


The gown, FROST) never became ms in 
Britain. And it ſeems to have been adopted only by 
the barons of the cities and the officers of the crown; and 
has therefore been tranſmitted to us as the robe of reve- 
rence, the enſign of literature and the mantle of magiſ- 
tracy. The wollen and plaided garments of the chiefs hay- 


ing naturaſly ſuperſeded the leathern veſtures of their p. 229, 


clients, the former were. Kill worne-by the generality of 
the Britong. And they wete retained. by the gentlemen 
of the country, and by the commonalty both in country 
and city. That this was the caſe, appears evident from 
the correſpondent conduct of the Gauls and Britons; 
who kept their Virgata Sagula to the Jaſt, and commu- 
nicated them to the Franks and Saxons **, The plaided 
drapery of the Britons ſtill appeared general in the 
ſtreets of Mancheſter ; and muſt have formed a ſtriking 
contraſt tothe gown of the chief, the dark mantle of Italy. 


And it, and the ornamented buttons on the ſhoulder, are 


preſerved: among us eyen to the preſent moment, in the 
particoloured doathing and the . ſhoulder · knots 
of our foqtmen. 

The Romans; e apf plaiciy not to have 
foſtered any prejudices i in the Britons againſt the habits 
of their fathers; and did not endeavour, with the 
policy of the Tartar conquerors of China, to aſſimilate 


the natives to themſelyes in the diſtinguiſhing exteriours 


of dreſs. And the general drapery of the nation was 
Britiſh, improved only with ſome additions from the 


Roman wardrobe. 
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. The Britiſh gentlemen? like the Gallick, retained 
* their antient ornament of chains. And the Britons 

in general did not adopt the Roman Pileus or Peta- 

| ſus as a covering for the head; but continued their 
own Kappan, Hata, or Boined in uſe, as they have 
tranſmitted them and their appellations to us. We have 
a variety of caps delineated upon their antient coins, 
= | * 5 


* 
* 


And theſe are apparently the ſame, chat are uſed by 
our meaner Mancunians at preſent. We have alſo a 


oper bonnet « on another piece, and fuck as is till 
| worne 


a 


„% 
or MANCHESTER: 


Pract tl the Lowland peaſants in Scotland. ; 


3 

"I 1 
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And tue 12 hats were pn above 1700 years 
ago, and yet correſpond er well to the form and ap- 
rn of the modern * 


3 


* 


vorne * our r Blucat-Hoſyftal at Mancheſter, and by Seek. v. 5 
—— 
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ans | 
Ses. v. The. Britons ſeem to have equally retdined Fs, tunick of 
their anceſtors ; the long-ſleeved waiſt- coat having re- 


Tus msTofy 


e 


* 


mained among us nearly to the preſent period as the 
general undreſs of the nation, and continuing the or- 
dinary habit of our Mancunian ruſticks at preſent **, 
They ſeem alſo, like the Gauls, to have preferred 
the ſtructure of their own ſhoes to that of the Roman; 
ſtill making them of hides, and in the form of our pre- 
ſent, half-boots and preſent pumps ; till denominating 


them, as the Bretoons and Iriſh {till call their ſhoes, | 


Butais or Boots and Buimpis or Pumps; and leaving 
the names and the ſhoes to their brethren of Armorica 


and Wales, and to their conquerors the Saxons of Eng- 
land. And they plainly kept their antient trowſers ; 


as they afterwards: communicated to the Saxons their own 
appellation of Breeches for was" and as our ſailors con- 
tinue to wear them ar preſent. | 

Bur they borrowed ſome additions to their original 
dreſs from the fuller, wardrobe of the Romans. The 
Subucula or Shirt of the latter, at the beginning of 
their reſidence among us, was not compoſed of linen, 


but was merely a jacket of flannel **- And this appears 


to have been generally worne in the nation, as it remains 


to this day the ſhirt” & ſome peaſants in the more nor- 
therly parts of England, and of moſt of rhe common 
people in Wales. But, as the Roman ladies always 


wore fubuüculæ of linen nor their conduct would natu- 


rally be followed at laſt by the gentlemen ; and a gar- 
ment ſo promotive of bodily elegance be common to 


both. 


* 
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th. Thoſe at R had ding] ad Sec. V. 
both. Thoſe at Rome had according y opted it before 8 


the cloſe of the third century; and at the commence- 


ment of the fourth it was become univerſal among 
them ** And, familiar in the iſland before the departure 
of the Romats, it Was retained by. the Britons of the 
tenth century, and communicated to the Saxons and 
1 Stockens are alſo another article in the ꝗreſs of 
the Britons; which was derived from the Romans, The 
uſe of them was introduced among the latter about the 
concluſion of the commonwealth, and Auguſtus is the 
firſt rk in hiſtory that i is mentioned to have- worne 
ſtockens . It was late before they were conttived, 
and it was long before they were univerſally adopted. 
And, in conſequence of them, the trowſers would fid- 
turally be abtidged of their cuſtomary lengrh, and re- 
duced t6 the form of our preſent breeches **. But 


ſtockens were not ordinarily worne by the commonalty 


of the provinces; as may plainly be collected from the 
mode ſubſiſting four or five” centuries ago among the 
Welſh, and kept up by the lower ranks of them 
within theſe two; till retained among rhe populace of 
the Scotch Lowlands, and even n followed by 
the peaſants of Mancheſter at preſent ** | 


And ſome of the Britiſh ladies beni dreſſed 


their heads, as ſeyeral of the Roman in Britain did, 
exactly in the high ſtyle of the preſent faſhion. This is 
the curious repreſentation of a Roman Jady's' head, 
which was found ſome years ago at Bath ; the hair 
dreſt in flat open TOES and mounting upwards 


0 a peak. 
/ X 2 = The 


=” 
* 
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appears on the coins of the 


/ 
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The faſhion eng about the middle of the firſt 
century in Italy; and, what ſeems very ſurpriſing to a 
ſpeculatiſt on the quick revolutions in our modern fa- 


ſhions, it continued to the cloſe of it, gradually grow- 


ing all the time. It then fell into diſeredit, and dif 
Romans. But its diſappear- 
ance was only temporary. And this part of its hiſtory 
is pretty ſimilar among the Romans and ourſelyes, 
Like the high commodes of King William's days, re- 
vived with variations in the preſent head-dreſs ; it re- 
turned at Rome about the ſame diſtance of time from its 
baniſhment, and once more aſſerted its empire over the 


caps of the ladies. And it ſeems, from the buſt above 

to have even returned with that ſmall appendage to the 
| head-dreſs of the preſent times, the fide or ear lock. 
One appears in the plate; a little different i in the form, 
but the ſame in reality and deſign. 


And with this miſcellaneous dreſs, partly Roman and 


panty _— the provincials preſerved the diſtinguiſhing 
XZ. +1 x cuſtom 
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cuſtom of their anceſtors, and ſtill coloured all the naked Sec. v 


parts of their bodies with paint. The whole united 
corps of hiſtorians and antiquarians have indeed ſup- 


poſed and aſſerted the direct contrary : but they have 


ſuppoſed it without authority, and aſſerted it againſt 
proof, We ſhall hereafter find the Saxons retaining this 
extraordinary cuſtom in the higheſt advances of their 
civil refinements, and to the final period of their empire. 
They could not have imported it with their colonies 
from the banks of the Elbe, this Indian faſhion being 
unknown to all but the Arians in Germany. And they 
muſt therefore have received it, and are expreſsly de- 


 clared to have borrowed it, with many other modes of 


perſonal decoration, from thoſe Britons over whom 
they triumphed and among whom they ſettled in the 
iſland **. | 

A body of men, juſt emerging from a ſtate of real or 
ſuppoſed barbariſm, and adopting the refinements of 
their neighbours, will ſcarcely ever proceed with a ſober 
and ſenſible diſcrimination. The aſſociation of vicious 


with refined manners is eaſily avoidable in ſpeculation. 


And yet it was never eſcaped in practice. The city- 


chiefs, copying the politeneſs of the Romans, copied 


alſo thoſe wretched accompaniments of it, indulgences 
which unbraced the body and ſoftneſſes that unmanned 


the mind. The robuſt and hardy Briton; whole nerves 


had been ſtrung by the healthful energy of toil, now 
repaired to the ſprings of Buxton or Bath, and ſtewed 
in the relaxing waters. And that frivolous ſpirit of 
gallantry and indolence, which annually crouds both thoſe 
Places at preſent, had its commencement at this period. 


X 3 He, 
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Seck. V 
plicity of diet, now imitated the elegance of the Roman 
tables. And he, whoſe range was. the foreſt and the 


P. 332. 
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He, whoſe blood had been purified by a healthful ſim- 


mountain, conſtructed porticos on pillars, and af, 
fected the luxury of an airy ſaunter in à walk of 
ſtate 9 25 | 

Theſe, however, are ſtriking evidences of the ſpeedy 
growth of civility, and the rapid progreſs of polite- 
neſs, among the natives of the north; of a civility, 
which muſt have been more and more widely diffuſed, 
and of a politeneſs, which muſt have been conſiderably 
refined, through the long courſe of the ſubſequent ages. 
And in all theſe improvements the mind would neceſ- 


ſarily ſhare. The ſons of the chiefs were now taught 


to expand their views, beyond the circle of a hunting 
life and the details of traditionary hiſtory; and to enlarge 
their minds with acquiſitions of knowledge. Their con- 
nection with the Romans put into their hands the great 
volume of human literature, the hiſtory of man and the 
aſſemblage of the ſciences, And they determined to 
read it. The difficulties of the Roman language gra- 


dually ſunk before them, and the unknown worlds of 


» 4 ; . 
* _ 5 


ſcience lay open to their view. They entered, ſcized 
the. literary treaſures of antiquity, and, for the firſt 
rime, introduced them into the regions of the north, 


| Nor did they reſt here. The luxury of ſtudy, and the 


pride of intellect, ſoon led the new votaries of learning 
from the aſeful and inſtructive, to the ornamental and 
pleaſing, branches of literature. They invaded the fairy 


regions of claſſical taſte, They ſtudied the purity of the 


Roman 
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Roman language. And they cultivated the graces of Sect. V. 
Gan 


the Roman compoſitions **, 


* Honoris emulatio pro neceſſitate erat, Agric. Vit. 
c. 21, —* Agric. Vit, c. 11. — Strabo p. 305, Dio 
p 1003, Diodorus p. 351, and Cæſar p. 89; Harris's 
Ware p. 60 and 176, Davies p. 185, and Camden 
p. 792, for the modern Iriſh ; and Camden p. 707 for 
the Highlanders. — B. I. ch. xi. ſ. 1. — Ceæſar 

p. 89 ; Diodorus p. 353, fpeaking of ſome Gauls that 
ſtill continued to fight naked; the general account of 
hiſtorians reduced to a conſiſtency; and Herodian 
lib. iii c. 47, For the battle of Killicranky ſee Mac- 


pherſon's Crit. Diff. p. 164. — This is called Xian Pp. 233. 


by Dio p. 1003, ſpeaking of Bunduica, and by Diodo- 
rus p. 353, ſpeaking of the Gauls; is ſaid by the for- 
mer to be «error Ag or all yariegated, and declared 
| by the latter to be Xawpuoor TTX) [000eTTOLG Inn bio Hleuog or 

flowered with various colours in diviſions. And ſee 
Strabo p. 300. — Martial lib. xi. E. 21. of the Bri- 

tons, Diodorus and Strabo (ibid.) of the Gauls, and 
Himerius in Photius's Bibliotheca c. 1135. Rothom.— 
See alſo Critic. Diſſ. p. 166. — Voſſius de Vitiis Serm. 
in Bracce. — Dio p. 1003 and 1004, Diodorus and 
Himerius ibid., Strabo p. 233 «wo, p. 265, and p. 300, 
and Camden p. 793 for the modern Iriſh, Sagum (ſays 
Varro) is a Celtick word; and Saic ſignifies in Celtick a 


Skin or Hyde, the original name probably of the antient 
X 4 dreſs 
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Seft. V. dreſs (Critical Diſſ. p. 166). —Theſe coins are Borlaſe 14, 


” Stukeley 21—7 and 6—4, and Pegge 5—3 : ſee ch. ix. 


ſ. 1,—See alſo Diodorus p. 353 for the Gallick belts, and 


Tacitus Ann. lib. xii. c. 36. for the Britiſh. — Dio 


of Bunduica p. 1003, Tacitus ibid. of Caractacus, Dio- 


dorus p. 351. of the Gauls, Herodian lib. iii. c. 47, and 


Pliny lib. xxxiii. c. 1.—** See Ware's Ireland, Harris, 
p-. 178, and Birt's Let. from Scot. v. II. p. 115, 185, 


and 186; and Giraldus's Cambriz Deſc. p. 88 7. Camden. 


— ** See the figure of a North-Briton upon a Roman 
monument in Horſeley N* 3 of Scotland. — ** See 


Camden p. 707, and Diodorus p. 353.—And yet Monſ. 


Voltaire, and others of our hiſtorical writers, have moſt 
ridiculouſly aſſerted this dreſs to be the remarkable re- 


mains of the Roman. — ** Dio for Bunduica, and Cam- 


den p. 793 for the Iriſh women. — ** Inde habitüs | 


noſtri honor & frequens toga (Tacitus c. 21), — ** See 
an old author in Baluzii Capitularia c. 741. tom. II. 


And ſee b. II. ch. vi. ſ. 1.— Martial I. xiv.E. 129, 


Roma magis fuſcis veſtitur, Gallia rufis. 


From this paſſage, as well as from the ſecondary ſenſe 


of the word Brac or Brog, ſignifying rufus or red in 


the brace or red wheat mentioned before; the red, and 
not the blue, appears to haye been the predominating 
colour in the Celtick garments. Dr. Macpherſon's tra- 
dition therefore (Crit. Diff. p. 166) is as wrong, as his 
application of Claudian is unjuſt. Cæruleus or blue (as 

Ce ſar aſſures us p. 89) was the favourite colour, not 
of the Britiſh cloaths, but of the paintings on their 
7 Bs 7 bodies. 
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bodies. And for that . Claudian gives Britannia Sed. V. 


a Cerulus or blue garment, 


Cujus veſtigia verrit 
Czxrulus, oceanique æſtum mentitur, amictus. 


— Evans's Welſh Poems 1765 p. 72, Eurdorchawd, 
and p. 78. — See Suetonius p. 82, Solis—ne hiber- 


| ni quidem patiens, [Auguſtus] domi quoque non niſi P. 25 


petaſatus ſub dio ſpatiabatur; and Montfaucon plate 15. 8 
tom. III. L'Ant. Expliquẽe.— And theſe coins are Pegge 
3—9, 43, and Camden 1—2 ; Stukeley 1—10 ; and 
hindi 5—3, Stukeley 4—8 and 14—6 : and ſee ch. ix. 
1. K. ** And ſee Montfaucon ibid. c. 17. He there 
mentions ſome antient repreſentations of Roman Gauls 
diſcovered in France, the lleeves even of whoſe gowyns 


aus reached to the hands. — So the Welſh near 


the cloſe of the 12th century were pedibus - corio crudo 
conſutis, barbaris pro calciamento peronibus utentes, Gi- 
raldus's Cambria Def. p. 887. So the ſhoes of the 
Gauls in plate 47 and 48 of Montfaucon tom. III. all 
cover the foot entirely, and reach up to the calf. And 
ſee Howel Dha lib. i. c. 39. A. g, and Birt's Letters 
v. I. p. 86. — ** Hieme Auguſtus - ſubuculæ thorace 
| Janeo—muniebatur (Suetonius p. 82), and Horace lib. i. 

Ep. 1, — ** Pliny lib. xix. c. 1. — ** Hift. Aug. Scrip. 
p-. 128, Boni linteaminis appetitor fuit [Alexander Se- 
verus], dicens, Si lintei idcirco ſunt ut nibil aſperum Ha- 
beant,—quid opus &c. Here the expreſſion, Ut nihil af- 
perum habeant, plainly determines theſe linen garments 
to be worne the next to the ſkin, and ſhews Montfau- 
con and others to be wrong, who date the original 


of 
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Set. V. of "708 ſhirts lother chan this period. Siu Howel g 
” © Dha lib. i. c. 39. A. 5, where the breeches even of 


4 hiſtory. 


the court-apparitor are mentioned to have been of linen; 


; and, if theſe were, the ſhirt muſt be preſumed to have 
been ſo. And ſee Baluzius in Capit, tom. II. c. 741.— 


5 Auguſtus — hieme—tibialibus—muniebatur (Sueta- 
nius p. 82), — And ſee Howel Dha l. i. c. 39. A. 5. —In 
Giraldus's Cambriz Deſcr. p. 887, the lower ranks of 
the Welſh nudis pedibus ambulant vel &c., even when 


going to war, And within theſe two centurics they uſed 


commonly to travel bare-legged, carrying their ſtockens 
«© op their neck, to fave their feet from wearing, be- 
cauſe they had no change” (D. of B. in Hollingſhead, 
1586, p- 181), — M uſgrave's Belgium Britannicum v.1, 
hop 21 7— 220, Itin. Curioſ. P- 149, and Horſeley p. 329 


and Somerſetſhire Fig. 11. This drawing is taken 


from Muſgrave, and is one fourth of his. — ** See b. II. 
ch. 6. ſ. 1,—Malmeſbury f. 57 (Saville's edit.) aflerts 
the Saxons to have been Picturatis ſtigmatibus cu- 
tem infigniti. — *? Paulatimque diſceſſum ad delini- 
menta vitiorum, porticus, balnea, & conviviorum ele- 
gantiam: idque N imperitos humanitas vocabatur 
(Tacitus c. 21). — ** Jam verd principum filios libera- 
libus artibus erudire—, ut qui modo linguam Romanam 
abnuebant eloquentiam concupiſcerent (Agric. Vit, 
c. 21) Martial, | 5 
D.icitur & noſtros cantare Britannia verſus; 


and the Romans appear in Dio p. 1007 to have early 
introduced the ſubmitting Britons to an acquaintance with 


VI. WHILE 
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VI. 


wal. the northern Britons were Ny happily P. 235. 


: adopting the elegant refinements of Italian politeneſs, 
and catching the ingenuous ſpirit of Roman literature; 
the precincts of Mancheſter would be divided into farms. 
* Theſe aſſuredly were large and extenſive, as ſuch were 
7 thoſe of the Gallick huſbandmen *, And buildings 
would neceſſarily be erected far the management of them, 
the firſt farm-hoyſes that aroſe in the neighbourhood of 


Mancheſter. Theſe muſt haye been generally raiſed 


; upon the convenient border of a ſtream, on the edge 
of Shooter's brook, the bank of the Irke, and the 


margin of the Medlock. And in them and their offices 
would all the concerns of the farm be tranſacted. | 
The milk of the Britons had not only furniſhed them 


| with a pleaſant liquor, but had long been formed into 
| an agreeable food.. This was butter, an article of 
| proviſion for the table that was utterly unknown to the 


Romans, And, to a mind delighted with the hiftory 
of human manners, it is curious to obſerve the terms in 
which one of their writers deſcribes it. He ſays, that 
it is the ſpume of the milk, that it is more cancreted 
than what is denominated the butter- milk, and that it 


has the nature of oil in it *. Butter was highly eſteemed 


by the tribes of the Celtæ, and the uſe of it was con- 
fined to their chiefs * And the proceſs in making it was 
eſſentially the ſame, as it remains to the preſent mo- 
ment. 
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Set. VI. To theſe the Mancunians would now add a third 
ſpecies of milky food, and for the firſt time un- 
derſtand the art of making cheeſe *. And thoſe, 
' which were moſt in eſtimation among the Romans of this 
period, were the Gallick, and particularly ſuch of them, 
as were produced at Niſmes and two villages of the 
Gevaudan. Theſe were calculated only for immediate 
uſe . And ſuch aſſuredly were thoſe of the Britons, 
P. 236. which the Belgick coloniſts had been long accuſtomed 
to make, and many of the nearer Aborigines inſtructed 
to make after them | 
The Britons had hives in all probability, before, near 
the manſions of their chiefs; bees having been brought in 
| colonies with their queens from the woods, and metheglin | 
made of their honey“. And they aſſuredly had them 
near their farm-houſes at preſent; and conſtructed theſe 
as well as other implements of that neat contexture of 
Willows, for which they were peculiarly famous, and ; 
to which they gave its preſent appellation of Baſcaud or 
bo Baſket work Such a hive was found about eightcen 
| | years ago in Chatmoſs, fix feet below the ſurface, 
a and in ſinking a turf-pit. It was a cone two yards and 
a2 half in height, and one in diameter at the baſe ; 
conſiſted not of a ſingle chamber, but of four ſtories, one 
. hive taking up the whole of one ſtory. It was made of 
| unpeeled willows, and had doors large enough to admit F 
a full-grown hand into the hives. And it contained 
compleat combs and perfe& bees within, which ſoon 
mouldered into duſt upon the introduction of the air to 
em 
= The 
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| The Britiſh chieftains had kept poultry about theis Gef. vr. 
| ſeats before; not for the purpoſes of food, but merely 
for the ſatisfaction which they had in their ſocial aſpect, 


and the pleaſure that they received from their domeſtick 


notes. And thoſe of the ſoutherly counties had 


equally laid out gardens near their houſes before. But 


| at this period, and for many centuries afterwards, the 


flower-garden, the orchard, and the kitchen-garden of 


the preſent times were all united in one. The firſt 
| would be little . cultivated at the beginning. And the p. 237. 


few native flowers of the iſland were eaſily collected, as 
they ſkirted our woods or checkered our ſlopes. But the 
kitchen-garden and orchard muſt have been more care- 
fully attended. And the wild fruits and woodland vege- 
tables, which had frequently afforded an occaſional re- 
paſt to the hunter or the traveller, would now be ga- 
thered, and tranſplanted into the precincts of the town. 
The carrot ſhoots naturally wild in Britain and France, 
was originally carried into Italy from the latter, and is 
only altered by manure and meliorated by care. And 
the turnip was particularly uſed in Gaul, and even dif- 


penſed as a food to the Gallick cartle in winter; an 
application of roots, which has been vainly eſteemed the 


reſult of modern genius, and is one of the greateſt im- 


provements in modern agriculture. 
The rabbet was not yet an inhabitant of the iſland ; 


and therefore there is not any to, this day in all the 


north of Scotland **. But the hare had always been. 


This animal the Britons made uſe of for the purpoſes of 
divination *7. And they never killed it for the table. 


But, from the delight which they took in breeding it, 
4 they. 
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Sect. VI. Ru kept numbers about the courts of their chiefs”, 
And the idea of a hare-warren, and the model of 4 
park, were originally derived to us from the Pw 
Britons. | 

The boat would be often purſued into the toils, re- 
moved alive to the farm-houſe, and made a ſerviceable 
animal for the uſes of the table. And the diſcipline | 

of the knife would reduce the wild ranger of the woods 
into a peaceful inhabitant of the farm-yard. But the 
Britons of Lancaſhire muſt now at leaſt have done more, 
as thoſe of the ſouth certainly had ** ; and ſeizing the 
litter in the den, and transferring them to the domeſti- 
P. 238. Cating diet and conſinement of the farm-houſe 1 in their 
| tender years, have ſoftened their tempers with greater 
ſucceſs, and provided for the table with greater cer- 
tainty ; the original ſtock being perpetuated by a re- 
gular ſucceſſion, and the a nature loſt in a few 
deſcents. | 

On every fide about the town, _ ſpreading frond 
it to the skSt of the neighbouring woods, would be the 
meadows, corn-ficlds, and paſtures; the firſt enriched 
with the foreign trefoil, the only artificial graſs of the 
Romans at this period; and all three enlivened with | 

the ſweepings of the town and marle of the Daubholes. 

I )he paſtures would be repleniſhed with ſheep and kine; 
and here and there probably have little hovels among 

| | them, in which ſome of the peaſants watched with their 
| . maſtiffs, for the nightly protection of both againſt the 

1 inroads of wild beaſts from Arden. And we may eaſily 

repreſent to ourſelves the general ſtate and ſcenery of 

things at this period, the flocks and herds ranging ovef 
5 the 
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the ſite 
lane, and paſturing along the Smithy-door; and the 


| bleatings of the one and lowings of the other returned 


in eddying echos from the woods around them. 


* Pliny lib. xviii. c. 6. and 29. — * Pliny lib. xi. c. 4m. 
They made curds as well as butter of their milk; den- 


ſantes in acorem jucundum et pingue butyrum. It is 
plain from Pliny's account compared with Cæſar's p. 


122, that the Germans are not meant by Pliny among 


the barbarians, that were acquainted with butter and un- 


acquainted with cheeſe; as it is ſrom Herodotus (lib. 

iv). .hat the Scythians, and from Strabo (p. 233) that 
the Celtæ, were. The Spaniards (ſays Strabo) uſe but» 
ter inſtead of oil. — * Pliny ibid. — * Pliny lib. xxviii. 


c. - 9. — 5 Thid. And ſee alſo Columella lib. vii. 8. L 


Longa vaſa anguſto foramine, in Pliny, are evidently 
churns. And Pliny abſurdly derives the word buty- 


rum or butter from the Greek Ges and 7uzcg ox-cheeſe. P. 239. 
It is in all probability Celtick, and adopted by 
| the Romans from their Celtick neighbours. And it 
| ſeems nothing more than Buyd Ur, the chief or excel- 
| lent food, being Nh us (as I have obſerved 


above) to their chiefs. — * Strabo p. 305. — Pliny 


lib xi. c. 42, — * Strabo p. 305. — * Diodorus p. 350, . 


and Offian vol. I. p. 147. and vol. II. p. 62. Solinus 


c. 22. afſerts the Britons of Ireland to have had no bees 


in his time. Bur the Caledonians appear from Oſſian 
to have had them. — *? So Kauelh, a hamper or large 


basket! in Welſh, is a i beckive in Corniſh (Lhuyd's Com- 
/ ks par. 0 
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— II. par. Etym. p. 3).— Another ſuch hive was found 
". about e or fifty years ago in the neighbouring Liny- 


ſhaw Moſs. — ** Czfar p. 89, Gallinam et anſerem guſ. 


: tare, fas non putant : hæc tamen alunt animi yolup. 
-  tatiſque cauſi, — ** Strabo P- 306.— ** Pliny lib. xix, 
c. 5. — Columella lib. ii. c. 10. — ** Varro c. 12, 
lib. iii, and Birt's Letters vol. I. p. 315. — Dio p. 
1006. — ** Czſar p. 89. — CLeporem alunt animi 
voluptatiſque cauſa (Cæſar p. 89). — ** Wiſe's Nummi Þþ 
. Bodleiani, 1750, p. 95 and 227, for a ſow and pigs 
1 deſcribed upon a Britiſh coin. And ſee Strabo p. 301, 
5 in whoſe time the Gallick ſows ranged abroad in 
the fields, very large, ſtrong, and ſwift, and as dan- Þ 
gerous to be approached by a ſtranger even as a wolf. 
And there is to this day a ſmall mountain-kind of ſwine, Þ 
| called Purs, in the iſle of Man, which are admirable 
1 | meat; Sacheverel's Iſle of Man, London, 1702, p. 4. 
And in Cathneſs, Scotland, are reared great numbers of 
= ſwine, which are ſhort, high-backed, and long-briſtled, Mt \ 
| ſharp, flender, and long-noſed, and have long ere M 
3 cars and moſt ſavage looks; Pennant's Tour p. 156.— Ml ti 
? *: Pliny lib. xviii. e. 28. And this is mentioned in the Ii 
| tenth century, and in the laws of Howel Dha lib. iii. Un 
| c. 2. A. 49, as then cultivated in Wales. d. 
= ne 
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1 e HAP. ViII. 


THE NUMBER OF REOULAR TOWNS IN ROMAN BRITAIN; 
AND THEIR POLITY—THE MODE of COVERNMENT © 


; IN THE BRITISH KINGDOMS — THE ESTATES ._ 

. IN EACH — THE ORIGIN OF HUNDREDS, 

| TOWNSHIPS, AND BARONIES—AND EO 
l THE BRITISH COURTS OF 

| LAW, AND ADMINIS» 

1 : | TRATION OF 

, JUSTICE: 

e 

i 5 

Ff | 

l, HEN the "Ee had * cheir little village of P. 7 
4 hurdles and clay become the magnificent me- 


- & tropolis of Italy, and began to extend her dominions 
e into thoſe of the neighbouring powers; they did not 
j. model their new conqueſts, as they had previouſly mo- 
delled their old. They inſtituted a new platform of 
I polity for them, and diſtinguiſhed them by a new de- 
nomination: They now divided them into diſtricts, gave 
4 them the appellation of provinces; and ſubjected them to 
prætors and quæſtors. The iſland of Sicily was the earlieſt 
eonqueſt of the Romans beyond the limits of Italy, was 9 
therefore the firſt of all their provinces, and received | 
s dhe firſt model of their provincial regimen, And this. ys 
Vor. I. | Y : and 
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Sect. I. and every other was governed by its own prætor and 
quæſtor. The former officer was charged with the 
whole adminiſtration of the government, and the latter 
deputed to manage the finances under him *. And this 
was equally the conduct of the Romans in our own 
land particularly. The conquered regions of Britain 
were divided into fix provinces, and governed by fir 
prætors and ſix quæſtors. Each province formed: 
diſtin& government of itſelf. And they all acknowledged 
one head within the iſland, and were all ſubject to the 
authority of the proconſul, the legate, or the vicar, of 
Britain“. | 

P. 241. In our own Prov ince of Maxima, the prætor conſtant]; 

, reſided at York. There, in the capital, was his man. 
ſion- houſe, denominated Palatium or Domus Palatinff 
by the Romans *. In this was aſſembled the principal 

court of juſtice, judicial determinations were made by 

the praætor, and the imperial decrees and pretorial 

e dias promulged by his miniſters. | And other court 
were opened under his commiſſion i in the other towns o 

the province, in which his deputies preſided, inferiouſ 

cauſes were determined, and the decrees and edit 

.equally promulged. Each prætor had many of theſt 

deputies under him, as each prevince had many 0! 

theſe towns. Britannia Prima comprized about forty, 

Britannia "Secunda fifteen, Flavia fifty, Valentia ter 

and our own Maxima twenty-five. And Britain fron 

| the ſouthern ſea to the friths of Forth and Cluyd, at the 

— eloſe of the firſt century, had a hundred and forty town 

ou in all. Of theſe the neighbouring Cheſhire had foi! 


or fire, Kinderton, Hanford, Cheſter, and others! 
And 


E 
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And Lancaſhire (as I have previouſly ſne vn) had eight, act. I. $ 
lackrode, Freckleton, Ribcheſter, and Colne, Overbo- 

rough, Warriugton, Lancaſter, and Mancheſter. 
Theſe towns were of different degrees.” They varied 

greatly from themſelves, not merely in the rank of their 


civil eſtimation, but even in the nature of their con- 


ſtitutions. They were particularly diſtinguiſhed into 


the four orders of towns municipal and ſtipendiary, colo- 
nies, and cities inveſted with the Latin privileges“. And, 
as there would neceſſarily be many ſtipendiaries in every 
conquered kingdom, ſo were there no leſs than two 
municipia, nine colonies, and ten Latin towns, iff our 
own 7. The generality of the Britiſh cities, therefore, was 
merely ſtipendiary. Such were Wincheſter, Canter- 
bury; Exeter; and Leieeſter, in particular. And 
ſuch alſo was Mancheſter; and, like them, was ſubject 
to all the provincial regimen. It was governed by a 
particular commandant, the deputy of the prætor, and a 


merely annual officer... This præfect acted as an ædile, P. 242. 


and therefore bad the whole prætorial authority over 
the town and its vicinity delegated to him. But the 
garriſon in the ſtation, we may be ſure, was independent 
of him, and ſubject immediately to the prætorial autho- 
rity. And, like the prætor, he had his quæſtor with 
him, appoi:ted pretty certainly by the provincial quæ- 


for, and authoriſed to receive the taxes of Manchelter *?, 


Theſe were officers now firſt introduced among us, and 
neceſſarily introduced with our towns by the Romans. 
By the former was all the diſcipline of the Mancunian 
polity regulated. And all the ceconomy of the Mans 4 
cunian taxes was adjuſted by the latter. 6 

| EX 2 _ 
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impoſition upon burials, which is particularly urged as 
a grievance by the ſpirited Boadicia . Another was a 
capitation-tax, which is likewiſe inſiſted upon by that 
Britiſh heroine **. A third was a ceſs upon lands ; which 
amounted to two ſhillings in the pound, or a tenth of 
the annual produce, in every thing that was raiſed from 
ſeed, and to four ſhillings or a fifth in all that was raiſed 
from plants. A fourth was an impoſition upon cat- 
tle **, And all the commercial __— and exports 
were ſubject to particular charges. Such, in general, 

were the taxes of our Britiſh anceſtors under the go- 
vernment of the Romans. And, as they were the badges 
of the Roman dominion over them, they were naturally 
diſliked by a newly conquered people. As they were 
embittered to their minds by the never-failing haughtineſs 
of a victorious ſoldiery in general, and of the Roman in 


particular; they were as naturally hated by a gallant 


one. But they were not oppreſhive 1 in themſelves. They 
were merely an equivalent, in all probability, to the 
duties which they had formerly rendered to their own 
ſovereigns. The amount of them was ſcarcely ſufficient 
to anſwer the expences of the civil and military eſtabliſh- 
ments in the ifland '*., And the weight was certainly 
light; as the ſmallneſs of the collections at laſt ſtimu- 


lated the policy of avarice to aboliſh all the provincial 


taxes, and ſubſtitute even the Roman in their ſtead *7, 


In this general condition of our towns, ſome were 
raiſed above the common rank by the communication 


of the Jus Latii or Latin privilege **. This was an 
exemption 
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The paymeltts, aſſeſſed upon the provincial Britons, 
conſiſted of four or five different articles. One was an 
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exemption from the ordinary juriſdiction of the prætor . Set. I. 
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And the inhabitants of a Latin town were no longer 
governed by a foreign præfect and foreign quæſtor, but 
by a quæſtor and præfect elected among themſelves **, 
A Briton was their preſident, a Briton was their juſti- 
ciary, and a Briton was their tax-gatherer. And every 
inhabitant of ſuch a town, that had borne the offices 
of prætor or quæſtor, was immediately entitled to the 
privileges of a Roman citizen. Theſe rights the Ro- 
mans firſt communicated to the conquered Latins, and 
afterwards extended to all the Italians. Cæſar ſeems 
to have been the firſt that carried them beyond the 
bounds of Italy, and conferred them upon a provincial 
town. Novum Comum certainly, and moſt probably 


Nemauſis, in Gaul received this diſtinction from him; 


and were perhaps the firſt provincial towns that received 
it **. And it was afterwards beſtowed upon ſeveral of 
our cities in Britain, Durnomagus or Caſter near 
Peterborough, Ptoroton or Inverneſs, Victoria or Perth; 
Theodoſia or Dunbarton, Lugubalia or Carliſle, and 
Sorbiodunum or Saliſbury ; Corinium or Cirenceſter, 
Cataracton or Catarick in Yorkſhire, Cambodunum or 
Slack in Longwood, and Coccium or Blackrode -1 in our 
own county. 

Theſe were the names, and theſe the conſtitutions, 
of the towns which were inhabited principally by the 


N Britons. But there were others which were chiefly poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Romans, and had therefore a very different 


polity. Theſe were colonies and municipies. 
The commencement of the Roman colonies was nearly 
coœval with that of the Roman conqueſts, But the 
| A 3 | firſt, 


rn Aus ron 1 


Sect. I. firſt, that was planted in any of tue provinces, was pro- 

Fo jetted by the genius of the celebrated Caius Gracchus, 

and ſettled upon che ſite of the memorable Carthage of 

P. 244- And others were eſtabliſhed on the ſame principle in 

Britain; Claudius ſettling a ſtrong body of legionary 

yeterans at Camulodunum or Colcheſter, the firſt of all 

the Roman colonies in Britain; and he and the ſuccced- 

ing legates fixing no leſs 5 eight others in Other 

quarters of the iſland, at Richborough, London, Glou- 

ceſter, and Bath, at Caerleon in Monmouthſhire, Chef. 

terford near Cambridge, Lincoln, and Cheſter **, 

That colony was eſteemed as the head- quarters of the 

legion, where ſome of rhe principal cohorts were lodged, 

the cagle was repolited, aud the commander was refi- 

dent. Such was Deva for the twentieth Valerian 

| Voictorious, Eboracum for the ſixth Victorious, Caerleon Þ 

| : for the ſecond Auguſtan, and Gleyum for the ſeyenth 

. Twin Claudian . And the reſt were peopled by the 

4 other cohorts of theſe legions; as we ſhall hereafter ſec | 
= _  Caerleon, London, and Richborough all peopled by 
1 thoſe of the ſecond Avuguſtan *” : and the tenth Anto- 

„ nian was lodged in the common ſtations, as the tenth 

=! legion had three, the twelfth five, and the twenty-ſecond 

fix, in Germany and Gaul. Thus were large bodies 

of the ſoldiery kept together by the Romans, at Rich. 

borough, London, Colcheſter, Cheſterford, Lincoln 

and York, along the eaſtern fide of the ifland, and a ; 

Bath, Glouceſter, Caerleon, and Cheſter, upon the 

weſtern; ready at once to ſuppreſs any inſurrection at] 
home, and repel any invaſion from abroad. And the} 


Roman legionaries lived together without any great 
2 IN ow intermixture 
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intermixture of the natiyes; allowing few probably to 0 Sect. I. 


| reſide with them, but the uſeful traders and we ſer⸗ 
vants 


As their government Was 1 1 the legiongry 
coloniſts were ſubje& to the Roman laws, were go- 
verned by their own ſenators or decuriones, and enjoyed 
all the privileges of Roman citizens. And, as it was 


| equally military, they ſtrengthened their towns with 


regular fortifications and guarded them with regular 


watches, had their names retained upon the quarter- 


maſter's roll, and were obliged to march at the general's P. 245 


command. But, as in a ſeries of years the number of 
males in the colonies would neceſſarily inereaſe, and as 


they were all of them legionaries by birth, upon any 


military exigence a draught would be made out of the 
coloniſts, and ſuch a number levied as was requiſite to 


the occaſion. And theſe towns naturally aſſumed the 
names of the legions to which the coloniſts belonged, 
frequently in accompaniment, and ſometimes in ſuper- 
ſedence, of their own Britiſh appellations. Thus we-havye 
Camulodunum and Glevum mentioned with the addi- 
tional titles of Gemina Martia, Colonia Victricenſis, and 
Claudia **. And we have Iſca Legio Secunda Auguſta, 
Iſca Legio Auguſta, Iſca Secunda, Iſca Auguſta, and 
Londinium Auguſta; Deva Legio Viceſima Victrix, 


Deva Victrix, and Deva Getica; and Eboracum Legio 
Sexta Victrix, Colonia nomine Sextæ, and Sexta 


. It was happy for our Maneunian anceſtors, that their 


Mancheſter was not, like the neighbouring Deva or 
diſtant Camulodunum, converted into a colony. If jr 


had been by Agricola in 85, by Lollius afterwards, or 


1 any 
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ſtood more diſtinguiſhed in the pages of our national 
hiſtory, or have appeared with greater luſtre in the 


| fragments of our iſland antiquities. It might have 


enjoyed the ſatisfaction, to gaze upon the initials 
of its own name glittering fairly on a Roman coin, 
or to catch the whole of it juſt fading into obſcurity 
upon a Roman ſtone. And it might have had the fe- 
licity of being claſſed by the antiquarian among the 
cities that had poſſeſſed the privilege of a mint, and of 


being ranked by the medalliſt among the towns that 


had contributed to enrich his collection. But the 
houſes which our fathers had built, and the lands which 
they had cultivated, would probably have been ſeized 
by the rapacious legionaries, and they and their familie 


| obliged to abandon Mancheſter for ever 


Nor would the condition of the citizens have been 


| bettered, if the town had even obtained the higheſt 


degree in the ſcale of civil privileges, and been 
modelled like Verulam and York ** into a municipium. 
The latter Was certainly a military one: and ſo aſſuredly 
were both. This appears from the treatment which the 
inhabitants of the former received from the revolted 
Britons under Boadicia, and which was ſhewn only to 


Colcheſter, a colony of Roman citizens, and to London, 


the reſidence of Roman-Belgick traders ** Verulam, as 


well as York, was a colony before it 3 a munici- 


pium *7; and it, as well as the other, was therefore in- 
habited Hop Boman legionaries. And both enjoyed a 


privilege which none of the colonies poſſeſſed, the right 
. 8 0 „ 2 : F 185 5 5 5 
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of exemption from the im perial ſtatutes, and the liberty Seft, I. 


of enacting their own laws 
But Mancheſter ſoon enj oye all the advantages of a 
colony, without feeling the leaſt inconveniences of it. 


And the privilege of Roman citizenſhip was frequently 
communicated to individuals among the Britons, and at 


laſt beſtowed upon all of them. In the towns diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the Latin liberties, as J have previouſly 
mentioned, it became the common right of all that had 
borne the offices of ædile or quæſtor in them. But, 
when philoſophy and Antoninus Pius were inveſted 
with the imperial authority, theſe narrow reſtraints 
were taken away; and the Roman citizenſhip was ex- 
tended to every Briton of property and worth. It 
ought to have been extended to all. This Mæcenas 
particularly recommended to Auguſtus *?, This huma- 


nity dictated and policy preſcribed. 100 the cunning 


avarice of Caracalla communicated, what the virtuous 
wiſdom of Pius ſhould have beſtowed **. By this act, 
the lower rank of the Mancunians was freed from a diſ- 
graceful puniſhment, and no longer liable to be ſcourged 
with rods **. The higher was delivered from a dif- 
graceful excluſion, and admitted to a participation 
of marriages and a communion of honours with the 
Romans 43, And all the inhabitants of Mancheſter, 
now created citizens of Rome, were raiſed to a footing 


of equality with their Roman maſters, empowered to elect 
their own officers, and at E to be governed by their 


| own townſmen, 
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P. 247. , Cicero contra Verrem p. 272. tom. IV. Olivet, 


prima omnium provincia eſt appellata,—and Strabo 
p. 1197. — Tacitus and Notitia. — * Spartian's 
Severus c. 22. — See before and b. I. ch. xi. f. 1, 
hereafter. — Richard p. 17—29 and Itinerary. — 
*® Richard p. 36. — 7 Ibid. — * Richard p. 36. — 
Kr 5 in Appian p. 443, Stephanus, 1592. — 
*? Alopewopeg in Strabo p. 285, 1x0 in Appian ibid., 
and zee in Strabo ibid. Dio p. 1004 —** Ibid. — 
23 Ibid. —and Appian p. 3 53 and 5 16.— Ibid. ibid. — 
Strabo p..306.— ** Appian in Preface p. 3.— Sec 
below. Richard p. 36. and Pliny's N. H. lib, iii. c. 3. 
— Strabo p. 285. — ** Ibid. — ** Appian p. 443, 
ner fog, and Strabo p. 285.—* Ibid. ibid.—** Richard 
p. 36.—** Velleius Paterculus lib. i. c. 15. — ** Tacitus 
Ann. lib. xii. c. 32 and Richard p. 25 and 36.— B. I. 
ch. xi. ſ. 4. and ch. xii. ſ. 1. — Antoninus p. 22 and 
23, Bertius.— Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 31.—** Colo- 
ni jura conſtitutaque omnia popul: Romani habent 
(Aulus Gellius in No&. Att. lib. Xvi. c. 13), and Horſe- 
ley in Bath. — Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 31 and Horſe- 
ley b. I. ch. vi. 80 a number of the legionaries at Ca- 
mulodunum had been draughted out for ſervice, juſt 
before the inſurrection of Boadicia: Inerat modica mi- 


Aitum manus,  tutela templi freti, ſays Tacitus Ann. 


lib. xiv. c. 32. — Richard p. 36, and Camden p. 323. 


— Richard p. 27 and 36, Ptolemy, Antonine, Ra- 


vennas, and Notitia compared with its own rude map. 
See a great miſtake in Horſeley p. 362. Tacitus Ann. 


* 
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lib. xiv, c. 31 of Camulodunum, Pellebant domibus, Sect. I. 4 


rurbabant agris.— Richard p. 36.— Tacitus Ann. 
lib. xiv. c. 33, Sociorum, — Agricola Vit. c. v, In- 
cenſæ coloniæ.— Aulus Gellius in Noct. Att. lib. xvi. 
c. 13. — *? Gruter p. 408. N* 1.—** Dio p. 674. — 
Pallas We] rg T85 & Th apxy avl;—andafey, Dio p. 
1295. — * Appian p. 443, and Acts of the Apoſtles 
chap. xxii. — ner Ps 408, Ne 1, 


II. 


THE immediate deſcendants of the Arſt great pair 
| were all neceſſarily born under the controul of a mo- 


narchical government. The power of the father, being P. 240. 


ameſnable to no ſuperiour authority, was the prerogative 
of the ſovereign; and the obedience of the ſon, being 
challenged by no ſuperiour juriſdiction, was the ſub- 
miſſion of a ſubject. And their remoter deſcendants 
were equally born under the ſame government. The 
eſtabliſhment of the primogeniture provided for the de- 
ſcent of the power, and inſtituted monarchy immediately 
ſucceeded to natural. This, therefore, was the firſt 
polity of the ſirſt nations which hiſtory holds up to our 
view. And it was particularly the original ceconomy of 
all the tribes of the Britons. The various nations, that 
had planted the whole compaſs of our iſland, were all 
 diſtin& communities governed by diſtin& kings *. 

| Many of theſe ſovereigns were allowed by the Ro- 
mans to continue in poſſeſſion of their thrones, and en- 


joy the full extent of their antient authority. They 
Were 
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Set. II. were conſidered as allies, and their dominions were net 
—— 


reduced into provinces. Such was Praſutagus, the mo- 
narch of the Iceni *; Venutius, the king of the Jugan- 


tes; and Cartiſmandua, the ſovereign of the Bri- 


gantes *. But this indulgence was merely the reſult of 
temporary policy. Detached for the preſent from the 
general intereſts of the nation, theſe monarchs became 
the unconcerned ſpectators of the Roman progreſs, 
And, having contributed to enlarge the power of their 


enemies by the deſertion of their friends, they all fell 
in ſucceſſion after them, juſtly ſacrificed to that deſertion, 


and equally reduced by that authority. 

But even in this condition of the iſland, wader all 
the rigour of the provincial regimen, the ſovereigns of 
the tribes were allowed to remain in general. This our 


- hiſtorians have never ſuppoſed before, And the re- 


verſe of it has been univerſally belicyed *. But the 
fact is ſufficiently authenticated. 
Cogi-dunus or Cogi-dubnus appears from his name 


to have been originally the cogi or king of the Dobuni, 


P. 209. and from the additional appellation of rex, which is 


given him by Tacitus, to have retained the ſame au- 
thority under the Romans. Nor was this all. He was 


even inveſted by them with the ſovereignty of ſome 
other ſtates, which had probably loſt the line of their 


princes in the proſecution of the war, and were now (Ml 
ſubjected to the ſceptre of the Dobuni *. One of theſe 1 
was the Regni of Suſſex and Surry *; and the reſt Þ 
were therefore the nations that lay betwixt the Dobun! ; 


and them, the intervening tribes of the Proper Belge 


bend their ſubjects the Hedui and * the Attre- | 


bates 


"» 


* 
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over a part of Warwickſhire, a conſiderable portion 
of Buckinghamſhire and Somerſetſhire, nearly all Wilt= 


| thire, and actually all Berkſhire, Worceſterſhire, Ox- 


fordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Hampſhire, Surry, and 
Suſſex, Cogidubnus retained to the days of Trajan ; 


| when not only theſe counties, but the whole extent of 
| England and Wales, had been long molded i into the form 


of a Province. 

This then was allowed in the firſt and ſecond cen- 
turies, and at the firſt modelling of the Roman conqueſts 
among us» And it muſt therefore be preſumed. to have 
been equally allowed, through all the period of the Ro- 
man government afterwards. Accordingly we find many 


| monarchs in general within the conquered . of the 
iſland, during the courſe of the third century **. We 
meet with Cunedag alſo, reigning the king of the Otta- 
dini, and ſucceeding to the ſovereignty of the Ordo- 
Þ vices, in the fourth; though Ottadinia and Ordovicia 
bad both been reduced into a province three ages be- 
fore, and though both continued members of one to the 
time of the Roman departure. And, at this re- 
E markable ara, we ſee monarchs appear immediately 
in every quarter of the iſland ; and the whole body of 
the Romanized Britons as much divided into diſtin prin· 
© cipalities as ever the primeval had been, and as much 
© under the government of diſtinct princes ** | 


Hence, only, are the ſubje& Britons be by 


| Tacitus, even in the reign of Trajan, as only brought 
into obedience, not reduced into flavery ; Domiti ut 


pareant, nondum ut ſerviant **. Hence, only, are the 
| 4 colonies 
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Se. II. colonies of the Belge, particularly, denominated b. y 
*—— Tacitus the ſocii or allies of the Romans; in the reign of 
Nero; and even the whole country of the provincial 
| Britons is mentioned by Dio, in the later days of Seve: 
Tus, as ij ÞiAw; of the region of friends. And the 
Britons are actually deſcribed by Suetonius Paulinus, the 
ſevereſt of all their conquerors, to be, even in their 
dei or moſt abje&t ſubmiſſion to the Romans, {til 
N ν’ or poſſeſſed of their antient freedom, and {til} 
club or governed by their antient laws **. 
The Britiſh ſovereigns, then, retained their dignities 
under the government of the Romans, and Lancaſhirg 
yet enjoyed the privilege of its antient monarchy. A 
king continued to preſide over our Mancunian anceſtors: 
but he neceſſarily retained only a ſubordinate ſway, and 
poſſeſſed a diminiſhed authority. The great power of 
= life and death was undoubtedly taken from him, and 
"Jag transferred to the provincial prætor. And, to guard 
againſt any exertions of this authority by the ſovercign, 
was probably the principal deſign of the tax upon fu- 
nerals. | 
But he was allowed to enjoy the whole extent of his 
eivil power. And all the internal œconomy of the ſtat: 
was regulated, as it was before, by him. This appear 
elearly from the above-mentioned aſſertion concerning 
the ſubje& Britons, that they were e1ſo-9uo: or governed 
by their own laws. And it appears more clearly fro 
the certain continuance of the Britiſh polity among a Þ 
the Britons; being derived even to the Welſh of rhek} 
"© ,c..! later ages, and obſerved equally in the conquered king: 
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doms of Britannia Secunda and the unconquered regions Sect. If. 


of Ireland. 
The deſcent of the crown among the Britons of Lan- 


caſhire would be, as it was among their brethren in ge- 
neral, in the courſe of an hereditary, lineal, and cog- 
natick ſucceſſion. Mandubratius ſucceeded his father 


— 


Immanuentius in the throne of the Trinovantes; the ſon p. 25 . 


of Cuneda followed him regularly in the ſovereignty 
of the Ordovices ; and Trenmor, Trathal, Comhal, and 
Fingal, father, ſon, grand-ſon, and great-grand-ſon, 
ſucceſſively inherited the monarchy of Morven for their 
patrimony . And it is expreſly declared by the Bri- 
| tons of themſelves, that they were uſed to be governed 
by women as well as men; and by the Romans cons 
| cerning them, that their monarchies devolved equally in 
| ſucceſſion upon the daughters and ſons of royalty *?. 
Thus was Boadicia the queen of the Iceni, and Cartiſ- 
mandua of the Brigantes; and both in * own 
fi ight 112 | 

But this hebeditary ſaccalfion appears olkinty not to 
have been inviolable. It was defeaſible among the Sax- 
ons, as I ſhall prove hereafter . It was defeaſible, I 
apprehend, in all the earlier monarchies of the world. 
And it was equally fo among the Britons. The law of 
ſucceſſion, however, was not to be infringed by the ge- 
neral interpoſition of the people, but by the prerogative 


of the nobles or the authority of the king, or rather 
by the concurrence of the king and the nobles together. 


And ſuch it appears in the earlieſt inſtitutions-of the 
Welſh, and the correſpondent cuſtoms of the Iriſh. In 


that very rematkable compilation of laws which was 
made 


9 
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i 


little abſolute and arbitrary in their nature. The Bri- 


P. 282. 


have been the cuſtomary inheritor of the crown, and 


baſis of this maxim ſtands all the fair ſtructure of popular 


expreſsly recorded the exception. The terms of it carry 
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tenth century **, and which is principally compoſed of 
the uſages exiſting previouſly among the Welſh Bri. 
tons ; we find the king's ſon, brother, or nephew to 


the reigning monarch or nobles to have ſelected the par- 
ticular perſon **. And, in the moſt antient preſcriptions 
of the Iriſh, we ſee the hereditary ſucceſſion ſuperſeded 
by the rule of Taniſtry ; a member of the royal family 
being adopted at diſcretion by the nobles, and de- 
nominated by the law the Tunit or  Tecond in dig- 
nity *'. 

The monarchies of Britain, We . 
no indefeaſible right of ſucceſſion. And they were as 


tons were not unacquainted, though hiſtory has never 
ſuppoſed them to be actually acquainted, with that 
propereſt reſtraint upon monarchical deſpotiſm, the ra- 
tional, the manly, and the free inſtitution of parliaments. 
No power but the royal could either make or abrogate Þ 


a a publick law. And fixed upon this neceſſary princi- © 
ple hangs the central balance of every monarchy. But 


even the king could not make or abrogate one without 
the conſent of the country. And grounded upon the 


liberty. The moſt antient conſtitutions of Wales have 


ſufficiently a reference to parliamentary concurrence. |} "i 


And we have a decifive argument for the exiſtence of Þ * 
Britiſh parliaragnts, in the prefaces to the laws of Howel 


Dhaz the moſt authentick * iſters of the legiſ ative 
A authority 
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authority by which they were mide. We there find Sect. 11. 
fx men ſummoned out of every commot or century in 
Wales, the moſt wiſe and moſt powerful perſons in the 
kingdom, in order to meet and affiſt the king in the 
great work of legiſlation. The parliament being af- 
ſembled, by common counſel and conſent they examined 
the antient Iaws, reformed and cancelled ſome, added 
others, and digeſted both into a regular code. And 
this they prefented to the king. The monarch approved 
of it, and gave it the ratifying ſanction of his own au- 

| thority. And both he and the ſenators concurred to im- 
precate the wrath of God, the parliament, and all the 
country, upon ſuch of the people as ſhould violate, and 
ſuch of the kings as ſhonld abrogate, any of theſe con- 
ſtitutions; unleſs they were annulled in a council, equally 
national as that in which they had been — 
made ** 

Ss In theſe laws of the Good Howet, the curious mind is 

ßpreſented with a remarkable delineation of a Britiſh 

court. The ſtriking ſimplicity of the draught ſhews the 
great antiquity of the original. And upon this mode! 
were all courts; and our own in particular, formed at 
che beginning. 

Ihe toyal manſion and its offices conſiſted merely of 

a Newadd or hall, an Yfdafell or partour, and a Bwytty 

; or buttery ; an Yſdable or ſtable, a Cyn-hordy or dog- P. 253. 
kennel, and an Yſgubawt or granary; an Odyn, oven, 

1 or bakehouſe, a Ty Bychan or boghouſe, and a Hundy 

& or bedroom *?. The fire- pan was of iron; and the fue] 

of wood % Ard the bed was only of ſtraw, as it even 
cootinued to be in the royal charabers of England as 


V ol. I. | 2 late 
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Sect. II. late as the concluſion of the thirteenth century **.* The 
FRa— king's own dreſs was a mantle and tunick, both, I ſup. 
poſe, of woolen ; a ſhirt and breeches, both pretty cer. 
tainly of linen; ſhoes, ſtockens, and gloves **; and 2 
cap of ſkins **. And the queen's was nearly the ſame, 
her majeſty only wearing fillets under her cap **. The 
great officers of the court were the Pen-teulu or mayor 

of the palace, the Diſdain or ſteward of the houſhold, 

the Pen-hebogydd or maſter of- the hawks, and the 
Brawdwr Llys or court-juſticiary ; the Pen-gwaſdrayd 

or preſident of the grooms, the Gwas Y {dafell or lord 
chamberlain, the Bardh-teulu or court-poet, the Goſ- 
degwr or king's ſerjeant, and the Pen-cenydd or maſter 

of the king's hounds; the Meddyd or king's cellarer, 

the Meddyg or phyſician to the houſhold, the Trulliad 

or butler, the Dryſawr or porter, the Cog or cook, and 

the Canhwyllyd or curator of the lights. And, in this Þ 
eſtabliſhment of a court, we ſee the head of the falconers 

and chief of the grooms, the poet-laureat, and the cook, 

all ranked immediately among the great officers of ſtate. 
Such a precedence was naturally given them in a court 
generally devoted, as all originally were, and as all in 
illiterate ages will ever be, to the pleaſures of the feat 

and diverſions of the chace. And, among the officers MW tj 

of king Hardicnute's houſhold, we have Stir his major 
domo, majorem domũs, or mayor of the palace; Edri 

his butler; Thrond his butcher, ſuum carnificem; an 
other perſonages of great quality, & alios magna dy 
nitatis viros; ſent in a joint commiſſion with Alfric arc [ 

P. 254. biſhop of York and Godwin earl of Kent **. 2 
1 / 5 6 Ty Theſe ch 
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Theſe all executed their diſtin& offices in perſon. fe sea 
was the buſineſs of the Goſdegwr, to command ſilence 


in the king's hall at dinner by ſtriking upon a particular 


pillar ; of the Gwas Ydafell to make the king's bed; 
and of the Dryſawr to provide ſtraw for all the beds; 
and to kindle all the fires, in the court. And the 
ſame eſtabliſhment prevailed exactly in the Engliſh, Iriſh, 
and Scottiſh courts. The houſe of Stuart and the fas 


mily of Butler ate ſufficiently known to have derived 


their appellations, from their hereditary offices in the 
palaces of Scotland and Ireland. The duke of Hamil- 
ton is hereditary porter to the king of Scotland, and 
the dukes of St. Albans and Ancaſter are hereditary 
chamberlain and falconer to that of England, at pre- 


ſent. More than one manour is held at this day under 


our own crown, with the ſpecial obligation on the lord 


| to attend and officiate” in the king's kitchen at the coro- 
nation, and to preſent the ſovereign with a diſh of his 
own cooking, And the royal porter of England, as 


late as the thirteenth century, was expreſsly obliged to 


provide litter for the beds, and to light all the fires, in 
the palace *”. 


But the privileges of theſe Britiſh alficers were par- 


| ticularly ſtriking. They were all of them preſented an- 
nually with a piece of linen and woolen by the king 
and queen **, and regularly gratified beſides with old 
7 cloaths from the royal wardrobe, The King's riding- 
coat was three times a year given away to the maſter of 


the mews; his caps, ſaddles, bits, and ſpurs became 


the peroniſite of his maſter of the horſe; and the 
chambe priated to himfelf his old cloaths 


Z 2 | . | and | | 
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Sect. II. 


i. 255. 


killed one of the three birds that were denominated no- 
ble, che king was bound to aſſiſt him in diſmounting 


5 king, he was required to haſten to the palace, and pre- 
| n the game to his majeſty ; and, by the etiquette of the 
3 8 the king Yoſe up in compliment to 22 or elſe 


* ä 5 "> d 4 
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and old bed-quilts. And the chamberlain of our own 
court, even in the reign of Edward the firft, by antient 
cuſtom received the king's old coverlets, curtains, and 
bedding ; and to this day receives at a coronation the 
furniture of the chamber, the bed, and the bed-dreſs, 
in which the ſovereign ſlept the night before. But, in 
the palaces of the Britons, this principle was carried to 
ſo great a length, that even the wardrobe of the officers 
was in ſome caſes inheritable by their inferiours; as 
the coat of the Pen-teulu devolved three times a year to 
the Trulliad, the Trulliad's deſcended to the Bardh, 
and the Bardh's was received by the Dryſawr **. And 
theſe were not all their privileges. - They had equally 
a right to ſtated meſſes of meat, 'when they gave any 
entertainments in their private apartments; the pre- 
ſident of the palace being impowered to command three 


diſhes and three horns of the beſt liquor, and the maſter 


of the mews three horns and one diſh **, But the latter 
was cautiouſly required to bring his cup in perſon to 
the hall at every repletion of it, leſt he ſhould drink too 
much and neglect his birds**. The preſident might re- i 
quire the bardh to ſing to hum, whenever he pleaſed **, 
And if the maſter of mes, in the king's preſence, 


=> oo. and to hold his horſe while he took 
the game. But, if he killed it in the abſence of theſ 


gave him the wantle which he was wearing *% 
Yay 25 a . e ; f | The 


jy 1 22 8 X - * 


he 
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The cuſtomary enſign of royalty for the ſovereigns Sect. II. 
of the Britons was the imperial diadem, which was com- 
mon to them and the eaſtern monarchs. This was ſome- 
times only a plain fillet tied round the head, as it is ſtill 
worne occaſionally by the loweſt of our people at Man- 
cheſter, and regularly by the young unmarried women 
of the Highlands; and as it appears upon theſe two 
coins of the Britons. 


* 
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Set. II. But at other times it was ornamented with the muſcle 
pearls and ſparry mond of the country; as in 
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It was frequently worne by the monarch immediately Sect. II. 
over his hair, which was raiſed in one, two, or three 
rows of curls above it; 


| 
and frequently upon a ſmall cloſe cap, that juſt covered - 


the head and was edged by the fillet *7. 
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an ornament, which 
1 myſelf for a crols 
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fillet and a claſp, This appears upon {wo of PW Coin II. 
above, and again upon Help ; 3 8 — 


= : * 1 HE 11 1. STORY Book 1, 
Sect. II. Theſe coneur ir with others »& "I 


to prove 1t a diſtinct and ſepar. te ornament, and ſome« 
thing very different from a claſp and a fillet. And I take 
| ir co be a bodkin for the hair. It garries great reſem- 
blance to ſuch an implement. And, what ſeems a ſtrong T7 
confirmation of the conjecture, in a* Britiſh ſepulcher 
that was opened ſome years ago on Saliſbury- Plain, 
along with beads s of carth, . glaſs, and amber, and one 
even covered with a filmo f pure gold, was actually found 
4 bodkin of filyer *, .. | 
But after the coming of the Romans, when the ſo- 
vereignties of the iſland ſubmitted to the authority of 
the empire, and the king and his ſuly -@s adopted the 
_ manners of Ttaly ; the, corona, koron, or crown was in- 
troduced into the iſland, and worne by the monarchs 
"3k of it. Kuck e we © have a "ery. cum gelineation of an 


antient 
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antient Britiſh crown, upon the tomb of a ſovereign that Sed. II. 
. reigned in the fifth century. The ſtone was diſcovered Cr 


in the iſle of Angleſey about the time of Charles the 
ſecond, lying fix feet under the ground. And, as the 
edge of it bears a remarkable inſcription to the memory 
of Pabo, ſo the plane exhibits the figure of the king, 


dreſſed in his armour, graſping a ſcepter, and wearing p. 256. 


a crown; the former being a ſtrong weapon of iron 
pointed in the form of a lily, and the latter a circlet 
ſtudded with ſtars and decorated with flowers *?, 
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Geneſis iv. 7. — * Cæſar p. 92, Mela lib. iii. c. 6, 
Dio p. 957, Diodorus p. 347, Tacitus Agric. Vit. c. 15, 


lingulos ſibi olim reges fuiſſe, and Richard p. 15. Ho]h“ 3 


7 2 


inconſiſtent and miſtaken therefore are Dio p. 1280 and 


Richard p. 71 — Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 31. 


* Ibid. lib. xit. c. 40. — * Ibid. —# See Carte particu- 
larly vol. I. p. 133, 137, &c. — Agric. Vit. c. 14, 
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Cogiduno regi. And in Dio p. 957 we have Togidum- * Wes 


% 
% 
% 


| "4 | | Sect. II. nus, the fon of ER” plainly appearing 8 the 
. tenour of the hiſtory, as well as the import of his ap. 
pellation, to have been the Togi or leader of the Do. 

buni, and dying in the defence of his dominions againſt 

he attacks of Plautius; p. 958. — Tacitus Agric, 

"MY Vit. c. xiv, Quædam civitates — donate. — See the 
| : Chicheſter inſcription in Horſeley. — ** Agric. Vit. 
| C. xiv. — © Porphyry in that well-known but miſap. Þ 
| plied ſaying, that Britain was then Fertilis provincia I& 
tyrannorum (Hieron. Epiſt. ad Cteſiphontem); Richard 
p- 15; and Nennius c. 18. — Appendix to Nen. 
nius c. 64, and b. I. ch. xii. ſ. 5. Nennius brings Cu- 4 
nedag de regione Guotadin into Ordovicia : the ge- 1 
nealogiſts therefore are miſtaken in deriving him from 
Cumberland (ſee Mona p. 146 and Carte p. 139). 
And Carte, who, like the other hiſtorians, verbally 
denies the exiſtence of any Britiſh kings under the 
provincial government, virtually acknowledges it p. 
| 139 and 163, mentioning the kings of rhe Ordovices. 
1 And ſee a great miſtake in him p. 163 &c. — ** See b. 
A II. ch. i. f. 1. — Agric. Vit. c. 13. — Tacitus Ann. 
| lib. xiv. c. 33, and Dio p. 1282. And in Galgacus's 
| ; ſpeech (Agric. Vit. c. 31) the Romans are ſaid to call 
1 themſelves the Amici of the Britons. — ** Dio p. 1010. 
— — Mona p. 130 &c. — Cæſar p. 92, Nennius c. 
64, and Oſſian's poems. — Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. c. 

35, and Agric. Vit. c. 16, — ** Tacitus Ann. lib. xiv. 

P. 257. e. 35. — See b. II. ch. iv. f. 2. — See the preface 
| to Wotton's edition. — ** See the original preface or 
prefaces to the laws. — ** Lib. I. c. ix. art. 2, 7, and 8. 

— In Ireland (ſays Ware) the ſucceſſor was appointed 


q * | | | by 


A 
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by the common votes of the people (Ant. Bb. c. viii). Sect. 11. 
See alſo Davies p. 117. And ſee ſ. 3. here for all be- 
low the nobles having no power or weight 1 in the affairs 
of government. — Howel Dha lib. iv. . 4 © 
7 Tbid. — See Wotron's edition. — ** Lib. i. c. 
47. a. 8. And compare it with the accounts of the 
L etty or bedrooms of the great officers. In (or, as it 
t ought to be tranſlated, over) the Neuad was the bed- 
. : room of the royal heir. There, ſays c. 9, he ſhall ſleep 
4 attended by young nobles. Another great officer Jay in, 
over, the granary, c. 15; another in, over, the odyn, c. 
- 4 21; and a third in, over, the kitchen, c. 26. — Lib. 
5 1 ii. C. 1. a. 6. (In many houſes it was of ſtone, p. 362), 
. 1 and lib. i. c. 42. — ** Lib. i. c. 18. a. 9. And ſee an 
extract from Fleta in note to preface, and Camden c. 331. 
— 3: Lib. i. c. 17. a. 6, Lib. i. c. 18. a. 7. and 
lib. i. c. 17. a. 8. — ** Lib. i. c. 32. a. 2. — ** Howel 
lib. c. 1, and Florence of Worceſter p. 62 3, Frankfort 
edit. Ib. i. C. 40, & 18. 4. are 40. 4. 
— 77 See extradt from Fleta in note to preface to Howel 
Dha.— Lib. i. c. 2, &c.— Lib. i. c. 15, c. 17, and 
c. 18. — Extract from Fleta in preface to Howel 
S Dha. — Lib. i. c. 14. — Lib. i. c. 12 and 13. — 
Lib. i. c. 15. — “ Lib. i. c. 12. — Lib. i. c. 15. 
— ** Ibid. — See Pennant's Tour p. 165. —Stukeley 
2—3 3 and Stukeley 14—8, 1—5, and 1—6; and 
ſee ch. ix. ſ. 1. and Agric, Vit. c. xii : Borlaſe's Corn- 
wall b. iii. ch. xii, 16 and 20; Pegge, 1—5, and 
Stukeley 11—10 and 13—8. — ** Stukeley 310, 
3—7, 1—2, 3-4, :15—1Io, and 20-5; and 
Stonehenge p. 45 and Gordon's Itin. Sept. p. 174. 
This bodkin ſeems to have loſt its crook- like or ſemi- 
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; Sec: II. lunar termination either by the fire which has injured 


P. 258. 


the reſt, by time, or by accident. And the creſcent, 
which appears at the ears of ſeveral monarchs on the 
Britiſh coins, as in one of thoſe exhibited above, 
Stukeley 14—8, and in Pegge 2—B, and Stukeley 6—10, 
8—7, and 9—4, is nothing but the head of this bodkin 
projecting from the hair, while the body is buried im it; 
as appears from the ſame creſcent appearing upon two 
of the coins above, Stukeley 3—10 and 15—10, with 
the body of the bodkin plainly connected to it. — 
Mona p. 158. 


III. 

WHEN the great colony of the Siſtuntii was firſt led 4 
into the plains of Lancaſhire, the commandant or Þ 
ſovereign of them, the younger ſon moſt probably of 
ſome of the more ſoutherly kings, would take poſſeſ: Þ 
ſion of the lands by the privilege of occupancy, and] 
make them all his own. He would then grant them 


out to his principal followers, aſſigning each his par- 1 


ticular proportion, and obliging them to particular re- 


turns for it. And theſe would continue obligatory up- 


on the lands, and deſcend to the preſent proprietors 
under the Romans. Such remained among the Britons Þ 
of Wales to the fixteenth century; and among thoſe 
of Ireland to the ſeventeenth. > N 
Immediately below the ſovereign ranked the equites Þ 
or knights, the Uchelwyrs, magnates, or high men; 
holding their lands immediately from the crown, and 
preſiding as lords over their particular domains 
| And, 


a7 
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And, as the immediate tenants of the crown, they were Sect I 


obliged by their tenures to certain ſervices to it, the 
expreſs conditions of their fees, and all honourable in 
their nature *. Some retained their lands under an ob- 
ligation which ſtrongly reſembled the grand ſerjeanty - 
of the Normans, the duty of attendance upon the king 
at dinner, and the obligation of perſonal ſervices to him 
at it; to hold the king's feet in their boſom, and rub. 
him with a fleſh-bruſh * But moſt were bound upon 
ſummons to attend the ſovereign in arms, and to follow 
him to the war * This was denominated the Gwaeth 
Milwyr or ſervice of the ſoldier, being borne at their 
own expence whenever they were carricd into the field 
within the. limits of their own country, and once an- 
nually without them for the period of fix weeks *. And 
they were bound to engage always, at the call, in the 
conſtruction or reparation of the royal caſtles *. They 
were alſo aſſeſſed with rents either in money or kind, 
but ſtated in their value and gentle in their amount. For 
a fee containing about a thouſand acres of land, the 
knight, immediately before the commencement of win- 
ter, remitted to the King's. palace a horſe-load of his 


{ beſt wheat reduced to flour, one oxe, a barrel of mead 


nine palms in length and eighteen in breadth, or two 
of braget or four of common ale, and a hundred and 
ſixty-eight equal threaves of oats for the ſtable ; a ſow 
three years old, a ſalted gammon three inches in thick- 
neſs, and a pot of butter three palms long and three 


broad '. Bur, if the proviſion was not furniſhed at p. 259. 


the time appointed, the chieftain paid in lieu of it a 
pound and twenty-four pence ; the former payment 
being 


2m 
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Sed. 1 UI. being denominated the Twnc Punt or T ributary Pound; 


and the latter Argant Y Gwynos or Supper-ſilver *, 

Under the reſerve of theſe ſervices and payments, the 
uchelwyrs had a full property in their lands, and could 
tranſmit them to their heirs *. The eſtates were origi. 
nally ceded by the king under the limitation of theſe 


duties. The non- performance of them neceſſarily ex- 


tinguiſhed the title of the chief. And the lands reverted 


to the crown that gave them 


Inferiour to theſe, and holding from them as lords 
in fee or like them immediately from the crown, was 
the great body of the people; being eſteemed, as Cæſar 
declares the commonalty in Gaul to have been reckoned, 
penè fervoram loco, and all in a ſtate of villainage 
And theſe were divided into the two claſſes of nativi 
liberi or free, and of puri nativi or compleat, villains 


The former were allowed to relinquiſh their lands, or 


remain upon them, at their own diſcretion ; were pri- 
vileged to buy and fell ; and charged with ſervices 
the moſt honourable of the menial kind, and all aſ. 
ſuredly determined. The latter were reckoned ab- 
ſolutely the property of the lord, diſpoſable to any one 
at his will, and ſaleable as a part of his eſtate **. And 


theſe were bound to ſervices the moſt ſervile and in · 
determinate, to conſtruct and repair the lord's houſes, Þ 


and execute all his drudgeries of haſbandry **. They 
were both ſubject, like the chiefs, to attendance in 


war, and to payments in money or returns in kind. 
And it ſtrongly marks the great humanity and free Þ 
genius of theſe villain tenures, that both had them ge- 
* nierally as ſettled and aſcertained as they. The. villains 


oft 
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on a fee of a thouſand acres made annually two large Sect. I 
| remittances to the lord. One was like the noble's, 
immediately before winter; and conſiſted of a ſow three 
years old, a veſſel of butter three palms long and three 
broad, a barrel of braget nine in length, and twenty- 
four equal threaves of oats for the horſes; ſixty- 
5 ſix loaves of the beſt wheat that grew, if any grew, F. 260. 

within the fee, ſix made of wheat purged from the 
& bran ; and, if no wheat was raiſed, fix loaves of. the 
coarſer oatmeal, equal in breadth to the meaſure of the 
] 4 arm from the elbow to the wriſt, and ſo thick as not to 
bend though they were held by the margin . And 
ö pe the other was made at the beginning of ſummer, and 
| 'F conſiſted of a wether three years old, a maſs of butter 
as large as the largeſt diſh in the fee, and a couple of 
: the leſſer palms in thickneſs ; twenty-ſix ſuch loaves as 
were remitted before; and a cheeſe compoſed of all 
the milk, that all the COWS within the fee could furniſh 
in one day | 
But beſides theſe payments, both of which were 
- | ſcarcely equivalent even to thoſe of the knights, the 
e villains were neceſſarily ſubje& to additional impoſi- 
d . tions. The ſovereign in particular retained a conſi- 
„derable portion of lands in his own poſſeſſion, the ap- 
I \ propriated demeſne of the rojalty, and denominated 
5 Þ Loghty among the Iriſh **. And the villains upon 
n | them were required every year to entertain the king, 
J. the queen, and ſome. of the great officers of ſtate, 
de with their attendant trains. But they were obliged to 
receive them only by a certain gycle or rotation, and to 
maintain them merely for a certain period. Some 
Ji Vor. I. A a were 
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Seck. III. were bound to entertain the king himſelf, to provide 


P. 261. 


ſtraw for his bed and wood for his fire, and furniſh 
him with mutton, lamb, or kid, and butter, cheeſe, or 


milk, as long as he continued with them. The 


royal court was continually ambulatory and itinerant *. 
And the king's domeſticks were annually divided into 


three bodies, ſome of the principal officers, all the 


huntſmen, and all the grooms; and each took 

aſſigned quarters among the villains **. And the ſame 
rights of ſupremacy, which were poſſefſed by the king 
over the royal PETE ow equally enjoyed by the 


uchelwyr over his own **. But this branch of th: 
regimen under both was as . as it was determinate, 
being conſtantly ſettled in proportion to the eſtate of 


the villain **. And the ſame fort of economy was 


actually retained in the modern feuds ; the tenants of 


the lord of Mancheſter, in the fourteenth century, be- 
ing obliged to furniſh his ſworn bailiff and the four 
deputies with bread, beer, and other neceſſaries, and 


with proviſion for their ſervants and horſes, upon no- 


tice of their arrival among them ** 
"Theſe were the two only hk of Britiſh citizens, 
the nobles and the villains *7. All below the latter were 


publick condemnation of their perſons to ſervitude; 
were ſometimes denominated Yidatellawgeu or cottagers, 
anſwering to the Bordarii and Cottarii of Doomſday 


Book; and, like = ſlaves of the Saxons, were poſſeſſed 


of ſome property . And both theſe ranks were ob- 


"noxious to the payment of a heriot upon the deceaſe 
of the poſſeſſor, and to the impoſition of a relief, or 


fine 


2 


r 
vs — 


Caeths or ſlaves, made ſuch by the voluntary ſale or 
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eſtates of both diſcharged equally to- their HP 
ſuperiours the maritagium, or the fine for the marriage 
of a daughter. Both did homage to the lord for 
their land, and their infants in orphanage received a 


355 
fine of renewal, on the ſucceſſion of the heir Theses. III. 


tutor and guardian from his appointment **. Both were 


obliged to attend their lord to the wars, or to pay him 
a Lluyd, an eſcuage, or commutation for it ** And 
the fee of the former was forfeited to the crown on 
neglect of the ſervices, and devolved to it upon failure 
of iſſue . But theſe payments were all, except the 
eſcuage, regularly aſcertained by the law. The mar- 
riage-fine for an uchelwyr's daughter was a hundred and 
twenty pence, and for a villain's only twenty-four **, 
The heriot and relief were combined together under one 
common appellation of Ebediw; as I ſhall hereafter 
ſhew both to have been denominated the Heriot among 
the Saxons, and the Relief among the Normans **. And 
the ebediw of an uchelwyr was ſettled in general at a 
hundred and twenty pence, of an uchelwyr's villain at 
= ſixty, and of a king's at ninety **, The royal villain 


enjoyed one third more advantage from his eſtate, than - 


the private. And the Britiſh nobles paid much eaſier 
heriots than the Saxon “'. 

Such were the tenures of the lands in Wales, belies 
the Engliſh cuſtoms were tranſplanted into the country 
by the Engliſh arms. The diſcovery of the ſame holdings, 
even ſo early as the tenth century and in the laws of 
Howel Dha; holdings not formed by that great legiſlator 
of Wales, but referred by him to prior inſtitutes and 
aſcribed to the earlier Britons ; proves the great and 
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Sect, III. ſtriking antiquity of them. And the general appearance 
of the tenures, equally among the natives of Wales and 
| the aborigines of Ireland, demonſtrates the whole 
ſyſtem of polity to have been derived from the com- 
mon Props of both, the original tribes of the 
Britons **. 

This, ow, was the nature of our tenures in Britain 
and Lancaſhire, at the cloſe of the firſt century. And 
| they appear to have been purely military in their deſign, 
5 and abſolutely feudal in their eſſence. The inſtitution 
| of feuds is unanimouſly deduced by our hiſtorical and 

legal antiquarians from the northern invaders of the 
Roman empire ; and the introduction of them into this 
iſland is, almoſt as unanimouſly, referred to the much 
recenter epocha of the Norman conqueſt. But they 
exiſted among us before, and even formed the primi- 
tive eſtabliſhment of the Britons. By the feudal pre- 
ſcriptions only, could the lands of the Britiſh chiefs 
have been enjoyed under the king as the ſupreme pro- 
pirietor of all, and poſſeſſed under a baron as the im- 


mutation for it. This is the firſt great ſignature and 
higheſt characteriſtick of the feudal ſyſtem, and is ex- 
preſsly declared, in ſome of the earlieſt inſtitutes of the 
Britons, to have been the principal ſervice of their 
fees. By the, feudal preſcriptions. only, could the 
1 lands of the Britiſh chiefs and villains have been ob- 
noxious to heriots, reliefs, and homage, to wardſhip, 

marriage- licences, and eſcheats. And, by them only, 

1 could the lord oſ e fee have acted as the Britiſh lords 
E” ; | acted 


mediate lord of the fee, with the obligation of military 
ſervice to him, or with the payment of a fine of com- 
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acted in the earlieſt ages; have taken the eſtate into Sect. III. 
his own hands upon the death of the occupant; have P. 28g. 


retained it in his own poſſeſſion, till the heir came to 
requeſt the right, or the ſurvivor was capable of per- 
forming the ſervice due to him for it; have then made 
a formal ſurrendery of it again to the heir *'; and have 
obliged him to pay an apt "2 the inveſ- 
titure or premier ſeizin of it. Theſe were all the 
productions of that great en of the feudal polity, 
which acknowledged the lands of a kingdom or a ba- 
rony to have been originally held by the conceſſion of 
the royal or private lord; which confeſſed the right of 
the primary donation to have been terminated by the 
death of the grantee; and received the continuation of 
the grant to each ſucceſſive heir, as a new donation from 
the chief. The heriot therefore was paid upon the 
death of every poſſeſſor, as the lord's ſeizin of the 
whole ; and other diſcharges were made at the renewal 
of the grant or the portioning of a daughter, as an ac- 


knowledgment of his primary right to the whole. And 


the ſame principle, gradually operating downwards, 
affected the villain eſtates in the ſame manner. The 
Britiſh peaſant expreſsly held his land to the laſt, as the 


_ gentleman muſt have held his at firſt, dependant on the 


will of his lord. But, though the original tenure of 
vlllainage remained nominally the ſame, property 
gradually gained upon theſe precarious holdings in 
the villain as in the freehold eſtates; and the former 
had early begun, like the latter, to be continued for 
life and deſcend to the heirs among the Britons. The 
latter were become abſolutely, and the former parti- 
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5 III. L. ally „ hereditary before the age of Howel Pha; the 


houſe deſcending by law, and the lands devolving by 
allowance, to the poſterity of the previous occupant “. 
And hence, only, could the heriot and relief have * 
at all the equal incidents of the freehold and villain 
eſtates among the Britons. 

Such was the curious and original game of the Bri. 
tiſh tenures ; a compleat ſyſtem of feuds in miniature, 
and the fame in effect with the more enlarged one of the 
Normans. The ſameneſs is great enough, to ſhew the 


very near relation of the former to the latter and the 
P, 264, common family of feuds. And the difference is ſuffici- Þ 


ently ſtriking, to demonſtrate the deſcent of the former 
by a line abſolutely diſtin& from the latter. The Bri- 
tiſh is plainly prior in its origin to the Norman, becauſe it 
is much leſs complicated and diffuſive than it. And, the 
tenures of pure and free villainage correſponding with 
great exactneſs to the ſame holdings of later ages, the 
knights:ſervice among the Britons was compounded of 
the mixt tenures of the barony and free ſoccage among 
the Normans **. 

| Theſe feudal tenures ſeem ta have been derived from a 
very antient and primitive origin, and to have exiſted coæ- 
yal with the firſt plantation of the iſland. And they were 
plainly, I think, the joint reſult of a colonizing and a 
military ſpirit. The former providentially animated the 
firſt ages of the Noachidæ, was conſtantly proſecuted 
under the diſcipline of regular order and the controul of 
regal authority, and had whole regions to partition 
among the members of the colony. And the latter was 
excited by the frequent migrations of Parties, and the 
numerous 
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and Fich, and ſignifying literally Glebe or Land“. Bri- 
tiſh certainly is the remarkable Heriot of the ſyſtem, 
the Dered of Howel Dha, the Hæred of Angleſey, 
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numerous invaſions of ſettlements, in the ſame ages; Sed. III. 
and naturally provided for the ſecurity of the infant 


plantation by the inſtitution of a military eſtabliſhment. 
| Nearly all the lands in the kingdom, therefore, would 


be charged with the feudal obſervances; and the only 
allodial eſtates within it be ſuch, as belonged to the re- 
lations of the royalty. The word Allod or Allodium 
has effetually baffled all the diſquiſitions of etymology 4 


to the preſent moment. Like many of the other terms of 
feudaliſm, it has been vainly explored, I apprehend, in 
languages to which it never bore any relation. And it 


is, I ſuſpect, like many of them, neither Saxon nor 
Norman in its origin, but Britiſh. Britiſh ſeemingly is 
the characteriſtick term of the whole, Feod or Fee; oc- 
curring particularly in the language of the Iriſh, Fod, - 


and the pronounced Hared of Lancaſhire ; as the plain 
unwreſted import of the word, an obit or mortuary, P. 265, _ 
evinces of itſelf **. And Britiſh certainly is the famous 
Mercheta of the Scottiſh feuds in particular, which has 
given occaſion to that fiction of folly in the beſt hiſ- 
tories of Scotland, that the lord had a privilege to fleep 
with the bride of his vaſſal on her wedding · night; 
which has been explained by derivations equally obſcene 
and ſtupid, and is apparently nothing more than the 
Merch-ed of Howel Dha, the daughter-hood, or the 
fine for the marriage of a daughter. Equally Bruſh 
is the feudal appellation of Villain, appearing equally 
in the laws of the Britons, Bilain or Filein, and ſigni- 
Aa4 3 
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Ses. III. fying a husbandman or peaſant s. And the two well. 


. 


Fo 0 


known and peculiarly feudal denominations of Baron 
and Manour are alſo Britiſh, though both have been 


appropriated to the Normans; and the former, like 


villain, ſo abſolutely, that the appearance of it has been 
even adduced as a poſitive argument againſt the au- 
thenticity of ſome Saxon charters *?. They both occur 


in the antient inſtitutes of Wales, and Manour no leſ 


than a hundred and twenty years before the Conqueſt; 
are written Barwn and Maenawr, and ſignify a military 
man and a diſtrict . And Allodium, I think, is de- 


rived from the ſame language. Allodial land is an £ 


eſtate diſcharged from all the feudal ſervices, and, as ! 45 
have obſerved already, muſt naturally have been ſuch 4 
only as belonged to the relations of the crown. And Þ 
the eſtates of the Ealodeu or members of the royal 
family, the children, nephews, or couſins of the reign- 
ing monarch, are all expreſsly exempted from the im- 


' Poſition of the Ebediw in the laws of Howel Dha, and 


are actually the only lands in the kingdom that are fa- | 
voured with ſuch an exemprion **. 

The preſcribed mode of deſcent for all the noble or 
freehold eſtates in the kingdom, at this period, was by 
the courſe of the cuſtom which is denominated Gavel- 
kind. And this antient uſage appears equally in Ire- 
land and Wales, is recorded as early as the tenth century 


in the laws of the latter, and exiſted for ages afterward 
the univerſal rule of inheritance in both. Familiar 


among the' Saxons, it was then allowed to operate only 
upon a ſmall portion of their eſtates, on cenſual lands 


or free ſoccages. But ĩt ad its influence through 
5 | g the 
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the whole circle of landed property among the Bri- Seck. 
tons. That, as I have already evinced, was formed 
merely of one ſpecies of tenures, at once military and 
cenſual. And it was naturally denominated among the 
Britons Gafael Kinead, or the family eſtate, Gafael 
or Gavel carrying exactly the ſame ſignification in the 
Britiſh as Fich and Fod, the addition of Kinead or 
Kind was neceſſary to reſtrain the generality of the 
expreſſion, and to diſtinguiſh the legally hereditary 
eſtate of the Uchelwyr from the legally undeſcendible 
poſſeſſion of the Filein. And both together import 
preciſely what Fee and Feud ſignify at preſent, a free 
tenement and its appurtenance, a noble eſtate and the 
modal tenure of it. There were three particular 
preſcriptions of this Britiſh inſtitution; and all ſeem to 
have been intended as improvements upon the feudal 
ſyſtem. The inheritance of the Britiſh baron, the only 
freeholder in the kingdom, wis divided equally among 
the ſons, and in failure of them among the next heirs 
that were males. This was calculated directly to 
multiply the number of the military tenants, and to pro- 
vide againſt defects in the military ſervices. The fe- 
males of every degree were precluded from rhe inhe- 
ritance, till the utter extinction of the males. They 
were unable to perform the ſervices, and therefore 
eſteemed unfit to receive the tenures. And, what was 
very extraordinary in itſelf, but naturally reſulted from 
the ſame feudal principle of gavelkind, no diſtinction 
was made in the line of the males betwixt the ſpurious 
and legitimate. They were both qualified equally to 
| | | execute 
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Ses. N the ſervices of their kane, and admitted equally 
to a ſhare in the patrimony ** 
4 But, though the fee was divided among the ſons, and 
$4 though the ſpurious ſhared it with the legitimate, yet 
the legitimate and the eldeſt was conſidered by the law 
as the actual proprietor of the whole. And under 
this uſeful reſtriction, which continued the ſeveral 
P. 267. branches of the original family together, and kept them 
in due ſubordination to the Pen-cened], the head of the 
family or manour, and the eldeſt legitimate line of the 
* barony ; this common law of inheritances ſeems to 
have been coœval with the commencement of the Britiſh 
feuds, as it evidently reſulted from the ſame military 
precautions with them. Thus, if the ſurvivor of a feu- 
datory could not immediately diſcharge the ſervices due 
to the king for the fee, it was regularly retained in the 
king's poſſeſſion till he was able. And, if the poſ- 
ſeſſor of a feud left one ſon perfect and another imper- 
fect in his bodily faculties, the former, whether he 
was legitimate or illegitimate, became the proprietor of 
the patrimony; becauſe, as the law expreſsly ſubjoins, | 
the latter could not perform the duties to the ſovereign 
for the fee in the forum and the field“. 

Founded upon theſe fixed principles of the feudal 
ſyſtem, gavelkind continued univerſal in Wales and 
4 Ireland eveffHcarly to the preſent period. In the latter, 
8 the uſage was uniformly obſerved to the very recent and 

ſignal epocha in its civil hiſtory, the regular ſettlement of 
the whole frame of the Engliſh polity by the good- ſenſe 
and authority of James the firſt **, In the former, 2 
law of the 12th of the firſt Edward permitted the antient 
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ſtem to continue in its native ſoil ; but lopped its two Sect. II. 
principal branches away, the en of baſtards to 


the inheritance, and the precluſion of females from it. 
And a ſtatute of the 34—35th of Henry the eighth for 
ever levelled the venerable trunk to the ground; all the 
lands in Wales being then required to be holden © as 
W 5 Engliſh tenure to all intents, according to the com- 
«© mon laws of this realm of England.” 

The rule of gavelkind was confined. to the deſcent of 
private inheritances. It did not mount up to the throne. 
It could not, The whole deſign of the inſtitution being 
the better diſcharge of the military duties to the crown, 
the inheritance of the king could not be affected by it. 
And accordingly, in direct contradiction to a fundamen- 
tal principle of it, I have ſhewn one of the royal family 
to have regularly ſucceeded in the throne by a peculiar 


and excluſive privilege. And it was never permitted, among P. 268. 


the Iriſh, to extend its influence to the eſtate even of the 
Taniſt or immediate heir of the crown **. The lands of 


our Mancunian fathers devolved' by the laws of gavel- 


kind : but the impartible monarchy of Lancaſhire de- 
ſcended by hereditary right. And from this difference 
the crown muſt have derived a very conſiderable advan- 
tage, virtually creative of abſolute authority and ſub- 
verſive of legal liberty. It could have been under no 
apprehenſion of danger, and even in no fear of oppo- 
ſition, from the greatneſs or exorbitancy of an accumu- 
lated fortune in any of the barons. The lands were 
parcelled out, at every freſh deſcent, into a freſh variety 
of inheritances. And the wealth of the chiefs, in a ſe- 
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Sect. III. ries of ſucceſſions, would be broken into a thouſand | 
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5-6 fragments. 


Such were the feudal tenures of the Britons. And, 
in the continuation of them under the Romans, the obli. 
gation of attendance upon the king in his wars would 
ſtill be retained by the crown, but enforced only at the 
command of the conquerors. Prudence would induce 
them in this manner to continue the antient privilege of 
royalty, which could never be exerciſed againſt them, 
and might be ſo uſefully exerted for them. It would 
enable them upon any emergency to raiſe a number 


of ſoldiers, and embody them with their own, with J 
great facility and without expence. And, had ſuch a | 
power of the crown been taken away from it during all 3 
the long æra of the Roman reſidence, it would never 


have been recovered afterwards, and conſequently could 
not have deſcended to the Britiſh ſovercigns of Wales. 


And this ſeems to have been the only hardſhip of the 
Siſtuntians under the government of Rome, that, addi- 
tional to the taxes of the empire, they were bound to | 


the feudal payments and military ſervices of the king- 


dom. But, for this, they were relieved by the Romans F 
from all the fear of incurſions and the danger of rapines. ; 
And for this they were equally diſcharged from all the 
expences of maintaining their numerous garriſons, and 


engaging in their frequent wars. 


Cæſar p. 118, In omni Gallia eorum hominum qui 
aliquo ſunt numero atque honore genera ſunt duo ;— al- 
terum eſt Druidum, alterum Equitum: — Howel lib. i. 
| * Co 12. 
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c. 12. à. 1, lib. iii. c. 7, lib. ii. c. 18. a. 1, and p. 340 Sect. III. 
and 341. See alſo Mona p. 121, 132, and 133. — 
> Lib. iv. c. 79. a. 1, p. 340, lib. ii. c. 17. à. 7. and 
p. 337, and Mona p. 132 and 133.— Lib. i. c. 37. 
a. 2 and 3.— Lib. i. c. 47. a. 6, p-. 312 and 331, and 
Mona p. 127.— Lib. ii. c. 24. 2. I. and Mona p. 128. 
2 Lib. ii. c. 24. a. 2.— Lib. ii. c. 29. a. 2 and 3, and 
1 c. 19. a. 11.— Ibid. and lib. ii. c. 23. a. I. — ? Lib. ii. 
C. 14. a. 6, 7, and 8, Mona p. 124, and Ware's Ant. 
Hib. c. 13.— P. 332, 337, and 348, and Mona p. 132. 
* Cæſar p. 118, In omni Gallia eorum hominum qui 
1 aliquo ſunt numero atque honore genera ſunt duo; nam 
plebs pzne ſervorum habetur loco: lib. i. c. 19, lib. ii.. 
c. 18, and ibid. c. 21 — ** Lib. iii. c. 7, p. 450. a. 28, 
and lib. i. c. 3, and Mona p. 121. — P. 450. a. 28, | 
and Mona p. 122 and 126.— P. 498. a. 4, and Mona 
P. 122.— Lib. ii. c. 25. a, 8, and c. 26. a. 7.— Lib. 
T ii. c. 29. a. 4, and Mona p. 127,—* Lib. ii. c. 29. a. 5. 
— Ibid. a. 6. See alſo Davies of the true cauſes why 
Ireland was never ſubdued, 1761, p. 189, for the villains 
in Ireland paying rents in butter, oatmeal, and the like, 
to the reign of James the firſt, when they were reduced 
to payments in money. — Lib. i. c. 3. &c., Mona 
p. 130, and Ware c. 8. —** Lib. i. c. 12. a. 23 and 24. 
— Lib. ii. c. 2 6. a. 7. and c. 25. a. 3, and Davies 
Pp. 124. — Lib. i. c. 12. a. 7. and Mona p. 128. 
— Lib. i. c. 12, a. 23 and 24, c. 15. a. Io, and 
c. 21. a. 8, 14, and 13, and Davies p. 124.— Lib. ii. 
c. 18. a. 1. — See lib. ii. c. 26. a. 7. — From a re- 
cord of inquiſition 15 Edw. II, 1322, in Kuerden folio 

p. 279. —* Cæſar p. 118, lib. 1. c. 9. a. 8, ibid. e. 19. 
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Seck. II. a, 12, and lib. iii. c. 7. — ** Czfar p. 119, and Howe 
= p - 324, p. 217, and lib. ii. c. 21. a. 35 and 36. And 
n ſiee b. II. c. iv. f. 1. Lib. i; c. 14. a. 29 &c., c. 38, 
a. 7, lib. li. c. I. a. 66, and note p. 12 and gloſſary.— 
3? P. 369 and 370, lib. ii. c. 1. a. 68 and 80, and lib. i. 
c. 144 a. 27, c. 17. a. 18, c. 18. a. 12, c. 21. a. 26, and 
c. 38. a. 7.— Lib. ii. c. 30. a. 8, lib. iv. c. 79. a. 1, and 
lib. ii. c. 30. a. 5 — ** Lib. i. c. 47. a. 6, p. 312. a. 54, N 
and lib. ii. c. 12. a. 13 and Mona p. 123 and 128.— 


| | Lib. i. c. 47. a. 2 and g, lib. ii. c. 12. a. 7, lib. ii. | 
F c. 30. a. 9, p. 337, lib. iii. c. 3. a. 27, and p. 343M 


— P. 369 and 370.— B. II. c. 4. ſ. 1. And ſee note 9 
P. 270. p. 12 in Wotton.— Lib. ii. c. 21. a. 28 and 30 &c.— f 
See b. II. c. 4. ſ. 1.—** See Mona p. I 30 &c., Ware c. 1 
and 13, and Davies p. 124, &c.— Howel p. 337. And 
| 45 before.— P. 331.—“ P. 348 and 365 and lib. i. 
14. a. 6,—** Lib. ii. c. 22. a. 9. and p. 363.— Lib. 
1 c. 14. a. 3 7, and 8, and lib. ii. c. 12. a. 11, and 
| N c. 18. a. 3. Though the law is expreſs that the villain MF 
fon ſhould not ſucceed by right to his father's land 
(lib. ü. c. 12. a. 11), yet he certainly ſucceeded in al 
at this period. The houſe is poſitively declared to be. 
hereditary (lib. ii. c. 12. a. 11); and the whole compa 
of the villain townſhip was divided betwixt the ſons and 
the other villains (lib. ii. c. 12. a. 11. and lib. ji. c. 2 1. a. 
7). Nay, the lands were ſo divided, that the ſons were 
ordered by law to be left as much as poſſible upon their Þ| 
fathers grounds (lib. ii. c. 12. a. 12). And the ſon of an 
-uchelwyr, bred up for a year and a day by a native vil 
lain with the permiſſion of his lord, is declared to have 
a right to ſhare the lands and goods of the villain, as if 
5 | be 
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he had beeh the villain's ſon (lib. ii. c. 26. a. 8). And Sed. In. 
2 free villain became by law the proprietary of _ OE | 
lands in the courſe of four generations (lib. ii. c. 18, 
ga. 2).—** See b. II. c. iv. ſ. 1,—* See an Iriſh-Englih 
1 Dictionary printed at Paris, quarto, 1768. So Tir or 
Land is uſed for a Feud in Howel Dha; ſee lib. i. cig. 

a. 14, lib. ii. c. 14. a. 6, lib. ii. c. 17. a. 8 and 10, p. 

347, 348, 365, &c, — And Fich or Fioch, which is 

only Fiudhuc pronounced in the Celtick manner, by 

melting down the intermediate pr (ſee the Dictiomry), 

is the origin, I think, of the Saxon Feoh and the Eng- 

liſh Fee, as Beach, Iriſh, is of Beo and Bee. Fich or 

Fioch, accordingly, ſignifies either a portion of and or 

a fee-farm in Iriſh at preſent (ſee Dict.). And Fod, 

= Fiudhuc, Fioch, Fich, and Fith, are all one and the 
ſame word moſt probably; as they all equally ſignify 
| land, as Feud and Feod is now melted amorgſt our- , 
ſelves into Feoh and Fee, and Feuders (or Feadatories) _ 
are called Feuers in. Scotland to this day. — ** Lib. i. 

c. 13. a. 10, lib. i. c. 16. a. 12, and Mona p. 131. — 
*7 See Merched lib. i. c. 14. a. 27, &c.; ard fee alſo 
Macpherſon's Crit. Diff. p. 192—198, who idly derives 
it from a mark or piece of money. And ſee Selden's 
Titles of Honour, Blackſtone's Comment. v. II. p. 8 2, 
and a thouſand others, who all aſſert the truth of the 
fable. — Lib. i. c. 3 and 9, &c. — *? Aickes's Diff. 
Epiſt. p. 68, and Spelman in Manerium. — Lib. ii. 
c. 19. a. 9, IO, II, p. 340. Barwn-jeid or barons, and 
Baxter in Garnia. — Lib. i. c. 9 and 12. The Ealod 
was to render his hawks, horſe, and dogs at death to 


the king ; but then he received them previouſly from 
him. 
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* perſon beſides that ſeems to be exempted, being except- 


el in lib. i. c. 16. a. 42. But even he is obliged in 


« I. i. c. 18. a. 12. — Ware c. 8, Davies p. 93 and 
1:7, Howel lib. ii. c. 17. a. 3, Mona p. 122, 12th of 
Edqw. I., and 34—35th of Henry 8th, c. 26, item 91. 

— See Gafael for a Feud or Eſtate in Howel Dha, 


lib. f. c. 9. a. 14., &c.—Silas Taylor, the firſt critick 


whe deduced the cuſtom from the Britons, and the 


only one except Wotton, p. 149, and his prefacer, de- 
rives the word Gavelkind, as Wotton alſo derives it, 


from the Welſh Gavel Cenedl, a Noble Eſtate. But, 
as thelriſh is much nearer than the Welſh to the old 


Celtick (ſee Lhuyd p. 1), ſo it furniſhes the very word, 


Kinead or Kind. — ** Ware c. 8, Davies p. 117, 12 
Edw. I, and 34—35 Hen. VIII.— Howel 1. ii. c. 17, 


. 3. and p. 338, Ware c. 8, Davies p. 93, 12 Edw. ], 
and Honel p. 347 and 348. Ibid.— Lib. ii. c. 14. 


a. 8 and p. 347.— See lib. ii. c. 22. a. 6. compared 


with c. 20. a. 8. — P. 348 — Ibid.— Ware c. 8 


and Davies paſſim.— Ware c. 8, and Davies p. 117. 
And ſee a great nike in Carte p. 179 &c., and in 
the ſenſible Silas Taylor p. 24 and 28, Powel's Hiſt. 


of Wales by Wynne,3 1697, p. 22, Davis's Dictionary, 
c. &c. Nor is Gavelkind, as is generally ſuppoſed, 


__ confined to Kent at preſent. It is equally retained in 


Yorkſhire, and is the cuſtom of Swaledale to this day: 
ſee Thorelby's Leeds p. 215. 
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IN this diſpoſition of the lands of Lancaſhire; it was 
neceſſary to have the country cantoned into particular 
regions, and divided into leſſer or greater diſtricts. Such 
2 partition of a kingdom is one of the earlieſt efforts of 
its civil polity. And the affignment of eſtates to each 
of the chiefs, at firſt, would produce ſuch diviſions very 


early in our own county; and Lancaſhire be par- 


$ cclled into diſtricts cozvally with the firſt plantation 
of it. 
Z Theſe were fimilar to our preſent townſhips, and the 
actual origin of them. And the Tref or manſion of the 
lord and his more immediate attendants, the neighbour- 
ing though diſperſed cotes of his retainers, and the 
lands immediately adjacent to both, would neceſſarily 


form one diviſion or townſhip: Such were the Vici of i 


the Gauls, of which the Helvetii had four hundred 


though they had only twelve towns, and which were 


both conſiderable houſes and particular diſtricts. And 
& ſuch were in the earlieſt ages, and are at this period, the 
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| Trefs of the Welſh; deriving their denotningrion from p. 272. 


their origin, and declaring the one by the other *: | 
| Thus did the little diviſions of our townſhips; in Lan: 
# caſhire, commence with the firft colony that ſettled in 
it. The lands within the compaſs of one townſhip were 
aſſigned to one chief, and became a lordſhip under him, 
the grazing· grounds undoubtedly of his domeſtick ſtock. 
The reſt of his cattle were ſent moſt probably, either 
Vox. J. B b into 
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Sect. IV. into ſuch of the neighbouring heaths and woods as af. 


Taiſed by the Siſtuntians afterwards ; raiſed in the depth 


into one cantref or hundred. Such diviſions we ad. Þ 
ally find among the Gauls, the Welſh, and the Iriſh; Þ 
and in the earlieſt inſtitutes of the Welſh referred u 
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forded a common right of paſture, the fells of Fur. 
neſs and Weſtmoreland, or both. And the ordi. 
nary care and common guard of the forts, that were 


of extenfive woods, and conſequently upon lands be. 
longing to the crown, as having never been ceded to x 
feudatory * ; was conſigned by the king, perhaps, to a 
determinate number of the neighbouring townſhips. 
Theſe little diſtricts could have ſubſiſted by then. 
ſelves, only for a ſhort period after their appointment, 
And the more regular adminiſtration of juſtice, in the | 
kingdom, would ſoon occaſion the combination of ſeve. . 
ral townſhips into one cymmwd or commot, and of many . 


the primitive Britons *® And, as the denomination of Þ 
Cantref was given to a region from the number of town- 


ſhips of which it conſiſted, the word ſignifying a hun- 1 
dred trefs ; ſo the Helvetian Gauls had four hun- 
dred vici or townſhips, and juſt four pagi or can. 8 \ 
trefs *, , 125 F f 

Such was the beginning of thoſe larger cantons it ; y 
Lancaſhire, which we now denominate the Hundreds oi t. 
it. Formed ſome time before the towns were conſtructech tc 


they would borrow their appellations from the moſt re 4 


fer from the partition of the large country of Helvetia into 
four cantrefs only; a country ſpreading about two hun- 


dred and twenty Roman miles in length and a hundred and 
eighiſ 


P 
markable objects of nature within them. And, as we may in- f. 
2 
n 
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eighty in breadth *, but loaded with mountains in every Ses. IV. 
part; Lancaſhire could not have been divided into many. p, 273+ 
The region, which lay to the ſouth of the Ribble, would 
not be partitioned into more than two; one perhaps 
taking in the weſtern ſide of the county, and the other 
the eaſtern, There could not have been more than two 
hundred townſhips to the ſouth of the Ribble, at the pe- 
riod of this inſtitution. And Lancaſhire in general muſt 
have been conſiderably populous, even in this diſpoſition 
of the ſouth ; being divided at leaſt into three cantrefs or 
hundreds, and comprizing at leaſt three hundred trefs or 
[3 townſhips. Very well inhabited, we are aſſured by Cæſar 
5 and Diodorus ', was the whole compaſs of the ifland ; 
and proportionably ſo muſt every kingdom of it have 
a 3 been. And the counties of Durham, York, Cumber- 
land, Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſter are expreſsly declar- 
dd to have been uncommonly populous, even before the 
ſettlement of the Romans within them. 
Nor was this interiour œconomy of the county de- 
ſtroyed, as at firſt ſight it may ſeem to have been, by the 
7 conqueſt of the Romans and the erection of their towns. 
When Agricola induced the chiefs to ſettle with their 
: i followers in cities, he did not prevail upon all. He pre- 
in | vailed upon few. And the greater number adhered to 
their original mode of living. This the fewneſs of the 
towns, which Agricola induced them to erect, very 
2 plainly demonſtrates. The compaſs merely of eight 
in. ſmall cities, and the narrow precin&s of their cultivated 
areas, could have contained but a very inſignificant 
un: number of the Britons of Lancaſhire. Only one of 
and \ + 5 h 2 the 


** 
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| Se. IV. the neareſt barons was perſuaded to ſettle in the t 
p Own 


of Mancheſter, attended by all his clan. And he would 
retain his old manſion and old townſhip, keeping the 
former perhaps as a lodge for hunting, and ſtill uſing the 


latter as a paſture for his cattle. 


This chieftain muſt have continued to be, as I ſhall ſhew 
his ſucceſſors in the barony of Mancheſter to have inva- 
riably been, an hereditary member of the Britiſh par- 
liament*. At that period and for ſeveral ages after it, 
the Britiſh councils were compoſed only of ſuch members, 
And an elective eſtate of the legiſlature, that favourite 
branch of the conſtitution to every genuine Engliſhman, 
was entirely unknown. The commons of the Gallick 


| kingdoms were of no conſequence at all in the general 


eſtimate” of polity, and allowed no ſuffrages in the na. 
tional aſſemblies of the country . And thoſe of Bri 
tain, as I have already ee, were all in a ſtate 
of villainage. The conſtituent parts of the parliament 
in the days of Howel Dha, the only antient one among 
the Britons of which we have any records remaining 


at preſent, are expreſsly declared to have been the men of 


wiſdom and the men of authority in the kingdom **. And 
the feudatories of Britain, like thoſe of Normandy, 
were obliged by the tenure of their fees to the perfor- 
mance of certain civil as well as military duties to the 
crown, expreisly denominated the Services of the Forum, 
and in fact relating en to acts of legiſlation as the 


adminiſtration. of juſtice '* 


The cantrefs, were equally kept up under the Roman 


government. And the. continuance of them, among the 
Britons of Wales abundantly proves it. They were ori · 


ginally 
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ginally uſed by thoſe of Lancaſhire, probably, for Sect. IV. 


many purpoſes of a civil and military nature, the col- 
lection of taxes, the muſtering of forces, and execution of 
the laws. And to theſe they would {till be applied by 
both the Romans and Britons. The quæſtor of Man- 
cheſter, perhaps, was charged with the collection of all 
the Roman taxes, and the prefect at Mancheſter com- 
miſſioned to ſit upon all the capital offences, that aroſe 
within the compaſs of the eaſtern hundred. 

But the inſtitution of trefs, commots, and cantrefs 


of civil juſtice. The territorial judicatures of later feuds 
were all exemplified among the Britons. And every can- 


$7 tref, commot, and tref had a diſtin court of juſlice, the 


Thus the poſſeſſor of a villain eſtate, under a royal 


X main . And we find the courts of the commot and 
cantref to have been held, in virtue of their office, by 
the appointed governors of thoſe extended diſtrits **, 
Every baron, in right of his fee, was at once an here- 
ditary judge in the ſupreme court of juſtice, the parlia- 
ment, and an hereditary juſticiary in his own juriſdic- 
tian. The claimant of an eſtate was obliged to com- 
n W# mence his action before the lord, who had the imme- 
ie I diate ſeignory of the land. And a perſon, that had 
1- received the inveſtiture of a fee from the king, was not 
5 upon any ſuit concerning it to anſwer in the Llys of a 


B b 3 frehyr⸗ 


5 2 3 2 


bh 


would - be particularly ſubſervient to the adminiſtration 


{| appropriated tribunal of the diſtrict or the ſeigniory. 


or private lord, was expreſsly bound to his appearance 
in the court of his own villain tref or townſhip '*7. An p. 275. 
; uchelwyr is equally declared to have had a right of de- 
{ 1 termining the cauſes, that aroſe within his own do- 
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Sect. IV. frehyr-jawl or private lord, but before the judge of the 
principal court ** 
1 In theſe, as well as in the ſuperiour one of parlia. 
ment, that great, that amiable principle of the feuds] 
ſyſtem, the limited neceſſity of a concurrence in the 
governed to render valid the acts of the governor, 
was fully reduced to practice. In the inferiour moot 
of the tref, the ceconomy of juſtice ſeems to have been 
conducted with the concurrence of the principal villains, F 
And, in theſe later ages of the feuds and the ſame ſort [4 
of baronial courts, the free ſoccagers, I apprehend, F 
were aſſeſſors with the meſne lord, and the villain | 
ſoccagers with the king's bailif, But every owner 
of a noble fee, within the juriſdiction of a commot a 
cantref Fonts appears to have inherited a ſeat and ſuf. FF 
frage in it». Theſe were denominated the Senior, 
- and their Jeaifon was ſtiled the Verdict, of the Coun- 
try. And they are retained, by repreſentation in the N | 
jury of the preſent times | 3 
Such was the eddie of courts in the kingdoms . 
of Britain, agreeing pretty exactly with the judicatures E 
erected afterwards; that of the tref anſwering to the 
moot of the meſne lord, that of the commot to the leet | 
of the ſuperiour barony, and that of the cantref to the 1 | 
judicature of the hundred. Only the ſecond was not 
among the Britons, as it was with the Normans? 
P. 276. the private court of a ſeigniory. It was like the third] 
= among both, the publick judicature of the crown. 


The difputes betwixt members of different trefs being 


referred to the court of he commot, and betwixt} 
* : thoſe 


| 
' 
| 
| 
i 
| 
? 


'$ 
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thoſe of different commots to the moot of the can- Sect. IV. 


tref; the controverſies between the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent cantrefs were carried to a court, which was ſu- 
periour 5 all, and therefore denominated the Prin- 
cipal one. In this, the ſupreme judicature of the 
kingdom, were determined all the various ſuits that re- 
ſpected the fees of the royal feudatories, and ſuch other 
cauſes as were too dubious to be decided in the inferiour 


courts **. And the king preſided in perſon or by de- 


puty, and was denominated the Judge of the Principal 


Court; and the feudatories of the kingdom were aſſeſ- 


ſors with him. But beſides theſe there were others, 
the regular and official judges of the kingdom, and by the 
nomination of the king the preſidents in the courts of a 
commot or cantref . And theſe were called Brethons, 
Brehons, or Judges in Ireland and Caledonia, and inveſted 
with feuds that deſcended with their offices to their ſons **, 


= This is a branch of polity, which has been univeaſally 


ſuppoſed to be merely Celtick ; the reſult of the Celtick 
genius untutored in judicial ſpeculations, and vainly 
imagining the knowledge of the Jaw to be as inheritable 
as the office and the feud. But it was founded upon as 


ſenſible principles as the baronial judicatures of the 


feudal nations, and was actually exemplified in the he- 
reditary earldoms of the Normans. It was indeed an 
improvement upon the common judicial principles of 
feuds; the Brehon being of courſe not charged for his 
fee to any of the military ſervices, and therefore at 
liberty to fix his whole attention and his ſon's upon the 
ſtudy of the law. And the ſame ſtrain of polity, how- 
ever it has been utterly unnoticed by our lawyers, is 
B b 4 equally 


— . — 
PP 
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Sect. IV. equally diſcoverable in the judicial ſyſtem of theſe later 


% 
_ 


ages. In a record of the 13th of John, the two lords 
of Whithington near Mancheſter are expreſsly declared 
to © hold one kpight's fee under the baron of Man- 
t cheſter in antient manner, and finding one judge 


ee for the lord the king **.” And, in a record of the 


ſame period, the lord of Pilkington near Mancheſter is 
equally mentioned to poſſeſs one fourth of a fee from 
the ſame baron, © in antient farm, and finding one 
judge for the king *7. Theſe courts determined all 


the diſputes emergent in the little empires of the Britons, 
But to the ſovereign's own private determination were 
referred the cauſes that related to the crown, reſpected 


himſelf, or belopged to any of the royal family. 


All theſe Gorſeddau, or courts of judicature, were | 
convened under the Romans, as they were aſſembled . 
at firſt, in the open air, upon the ſummit or ſlope of 4 
a hill, and within ſome appointed circle of ſtones or ſo ne 3 
appropriated amphitheater of ſtones and turf. In the 
regions of Caledonia and Ireland, they were held for i 
ages after this period on the fide of a hill, and the 
judges were ſeated upon green banks of earth; the 
grounds being formerly denominated the Mute or Moot Þ 


Hills jn the former, and now entitled the Parle or a 


Parling Hills in the latter. And, in the Romanized 
regions of Britannia Secunda or Wales, even the ſu- + 
preme judicature of the kingdom, which was frequently 
held by the king in perſon, was in all cauſes of 1n- 


heritance convened in the open air as late as the tenth 


century. The judges were paid for their deciſions 
py the gainer of the cauſe; and the rate of the pay- 
* ment | 
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ment was ſettled by law. And they determined by Sect. IV. 
a2 Brawd-lyfr, a Cauſe-book, or code of laws, which 
appears to have been drawn up befare the reign of 
Howel, was moſt probably compiled at this particular 
period, and contained all the antient inſtitutes and/au- 
thentick cuſtoms of the country, the common-law of 
Lancaſhire and Britain ** 

The caſualties of 4 and treafure-trove belonged 
to the king, who was neceſſarily, in all the feudal 
kingdoms, the general owner of ſuch property as was 
challenged by no other claimant **, The half of the 
former, however, was reſigned by the crown to the 
private lord of the domain, upon which it was acciden- 
| rally thrown **. And the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of 
an eſtate reaſonably conferred an abſolute right to it. | 
But it was the poſſeſſion of no leſs than a hundred and p. 278. 
eighty years, a term rudely ſuppoſed to be commen- 
ſurate with three generations. Any proprietor in 
the kingdom might annually let out his land at 
his own diſcretion; but could not either ſell or 
mortgage it, without a licence from his lord *®, All 
the eſtates in the country were entailed, and could not 
be alienated from the line, unleſs the king and the rela- 
tions of the poſſeſſor, his brother, couſins, and couſins 
ſons, concurred in the act; and unleſs the alienation 
was made in order to pay the fine for murder, a pay- 
ment in which the law conſidered the ſon as equally 
intereſted wich the father . And nothing could be 
bequeathed by a teſtament but debts **, The ſon was 
of age at fourteen, and the daughter at twelve; and, 
' by a ſtrange abſurdity, the former had a juſt ground 
1 W_ . | of 
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of aftion apainſt his father for any correction after. 
wards. And the general peace of the country was 


ſecured by that wiſe œconomy of civil polity, which 
appears fo greatly improved among the Saxons, the 


inſtitution of Frank-pledges. The free-man or noble 


was reſponſible to the ſtate for the conduct of his ſons. 


and villains, and obliged to ſatisfy the government 
for any offences which they committed ; unleſs, as was 
very ſeldom the caſe, the puniſhment was the forfeiture 


of life and limb **. Being entitled to receive ſatis- 


faction for any offences againſt them, he was naturally 
required to make it for any committed by them **. 
The general juriſprudence of the coumry was regu- 


lated, as it ſeems to have been in all nations at firſt, and 


as it particularly was among the Germans. No crimes 
were ordinarily capital. And they were puniſhed only with F 
an Eric or fine. Such was the caſe formerly in Scot- 


land“. Such was it equally in Ireland!“ . And 


ſuch it was alſo in Wales. Theſe fines were of 
two appellations and degrees, the publick and the pri- 
vate. The former were twelve cows or three 
pounds, and the Jatter three cows or a hundred and 
eighty pence **. And a theft, a rape, and a riot were 


generally puniſhed by the former; as all other offen- 


ces, except murder, were by the latter. In ſome circum- 


ſtances, however, the criminal received perſonal cor- 


rections. The noble is expreſsly declared not to have 


been anſwerable for his villain, in any cauſes that 


TS ĩͤ obo 514-4 
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affected either life or limb **. And even robbery was 
ſometimes . puniſhed with baniſhment, flayery, « or hang- 


£ | * 
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I) be right of compurgation, which unjuſtly ſcerns Sed. IV. 
; i extraordinary a teſt to the judgment of theſe —_—— 
9 ages, and was very familiar to the Saxons, appears to 
have been equally in uſe among the Britons. And the 


coath was adminiſtered probably upon ſome of their 
arms, as it ſeems to have been with all the nations of 4 
the North; being taken upon their military ſtandards |} 
among the Gauls, by the Iriſh about two centuries 
ago upon their ſwords, among the Highlanders lately 
on their dirks, and by the Danes antiently upon the 
military bracelet of their monarch **. The accuſed 
having thus aſſerted his own innocence, a number of 
his friends appeared in court, and ſwear equally to their 
belief of it. The rank of the witneſs was required 
among the Saxons and Britons to be the ſame with that 
of the accuſed *®. And the number varied with the 
nature of the charge. In all civil cauſes, the oaths of 
twenty-four men were required to take off the force of 
an accuſation concerning the value of a hundred and twen- 
ty pence, and thoſe of forty-eight for the value of two 
hundred and forty **. 
In all the modes of a criminal proceſs, the forms of 
proceeding in the Britiſh courts exactly coincide with 
the Saxon in ſome particulars, and are eſſentially dif- 
tinguiſhed from them in others. The three acts of mur- 
der, theft, and houſe-firing had each nine Aﬀacth or ac- 
ceſſory parts of the crime, for which a perſon was equally 
reſponſible to the law as for the actual perpetration, and 
ſubjected to different degrees of puniſhment **. And 
the three firſt circumſtantials of murder, in particular, 
were to point out to the murderer the proper place for 
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courage him to the fact; and each required, upon a de- 


mial of the charge, a compurgation of a hundred men, 


or was followed with a fine of a hundred and eighty 
pence, upon confeſſion, The three next were to point 
out the perſon intended to be murdered, to accompany 
the murderer a little on the road, or attend him to 
the very ſcene of villainy ; and if each accuſation was 
not refelled by the oaths of two hundred men, each 
crime was puniſhed with a mul& of three hundred and 


ſixty pence. And the other three were actually to aſſiſt 


the murderer, detain the unhappy man till he came up, 


or ſtand by and behold the commiſſion of the crime; 


and were each to be anſwered by three hundred men, 
or mulcted five hundred and forty pence **. The fine 
for the perpetration of murder, the Werigild of the 
Saxons, was denominated Gwerth among the Britons, 
the worth or price of the murdered. Even the king 
had his gwerth, as among the Saxons ; though the 
Britiſh law has not, like theirs, ſufficiently told us the 
rate of it. And the gwerth of an uchelwyr was 
ſettled at fixty-three cows, ..gs, fifteen pounds fifteen 
ſhillings, in all; and that of an uchelwyr's villain at half 
the money **, The fine was diſcharged to the lord and 


relations of the murdered. All the kindred of the mur- 


derer were obliged to contribute to it, in certain pro- 


portions aſcertained by the law. And, if every penny 
was not paid, the n might put the murderer to 


death with impunity ** 
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Chap. VIII. OF MANCHESTER. 

In civil proceſſes, the Britiſh forms of proceeding Sect. IV, 
ſtand entirely diſtinguiſhed from the Saxon. Every = 
cauſe that reſpected inheritances was refered to the | 
principal court, to the examination of the ring or his | | | 
deputy, the official judges, and the barons *'. And the 
other courts were continually open: but this vas oc- 
caſionally ſhut. Its juridical year was divided into 
terms. Theſe were only two in number; and in tlig, 
the infancy of civil polity, were naturally regulated b. 
the ſeaſon of ſowing and the period of harveſt **. The 
former commenced upon the gth of May, when the 
ſeed-time was concluded; and laſted to the 9th of Au- 
guſt. And the latter began upon the gth of Novem- . 4 
ber, when the harveſt was compleated; and continued | 
to the th of February *?. Though the ſuirs in theſe 
courts reſpected the deſcent of inheritances, the moſt inn 
volved and perplexing cauſes, I think, that are brought 
before our preſent judicatures; yet the action was ſo \ .o* 4 
generally decided within the compaſs of a ſingle term, ” = 
that, if it ever extended beyond the cloſe of it, it was 
neceſſarily re-commenced at the beginning of the next . 
And every cauſe was proſecuted with the ſimpleſt Lage. 
forms, and conſequently decided in a ſummary manner. 
At the commencement of the ſuit, the plaintiff and de- 5M 
fendant were ordered to propound their pleas, and al- = 
lowed three, nine, or fourteen days for producing their 
witneſſes, according to the diſtances at which they aſ- 
ſerted them to reſide. Upon the day appointed, the 
judges repaired to the diſputed eſtate, and each took 


his ſeat in the open air; the king or his deputy firſt 
placing 
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Seft. IV. placing himelf with his back to the ſun or weather, 


The parties gave ſecurities for their peaceable ſubmiſſion 
to the award of the court, ſecurities that were actual 
hoſtages zd lodged in a priſon. Silence was pro- 
claimed The breach of it was ſeverely fineable. And 
each party in perſon briefly ſtated the nature of his 
caſe and offered to produce his witneffes. If they 
vrre preſent, the point was immediately determined, 
and, if they were abſent, another interval of three, nine, 
or fourteen days. was allowed. The ſecond meeting 
was deciſive. The hoſtages were brought into court. 
The witneſſes delivered their teſtimonies. And the 
judges retired for conſultation. The perſonal dignity, 
as well as number, of the witneſſes influenced the de- 


ciſion. And contrary to all the principles of equity, F 
which on an equality of evidence always determine in 


javour of the poſſeſſor, the defendant was nonſuited, 


unleſs his witneſſes were not only equal, but even fupe- 
riour in number and dignity, to the plaintiff's ©*. 


* Czfar p. 3 and 114. And ſee below. — * Howel 
lib. ii. c. 19. — See Wotton's Gloſſary to Howel under 


Diffaith Brenin. — * Howel lib. iii. c. 27. a. 25. And 
ſee lib. ii. c. 19, Mona p. 117, and Davies p. 84. — 
5 Ceſar P · 5 and 7 and 117.— Cæſar P · 2.— N Diodo- 


rus p. 347, ανο e , and Czar p. 88, Homi- | 
num eſt infinita multitudo.— Tacitus Agric. Vit. c. 17, 


Brigantes — civitas pumeroſiſima, totius provinciz. — 
See 


tad — — am * >, 
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„See b. II. ch. iv. f. 2. Cæſar p. 118 concerning the Sect. IV. 
Gauls, Plebs penè ſervorum habetur loco, quæ per ſe 
nihil audet, & nulli adhibetur concilio. — See the F. 282. 
Prefaces to the laws. — Lib. ii. c. 17. a. 6 &c., p. 348, 
and Pref. to laws. — P. 325, and lib. ii. c. 26. a. 1. 
| — Lib. i. c. 16. a. 30, lib. ii. e. 2. a. 3, and p. 333. 
c. 85. — P. 389, 405, 468, lib. i. c. 6. a. 1 and 2, 
and lib. i. c. 16. a. 3. — P. 93, 187, 307, 377, and 
403.— Lib. iv. c. 70. a. 1.— P. 325.— P. 187, 
121, 325, and 405, and Mona p. 12 1.— Lib. ii. c. 10. 
a. I, and lib. iv. c. 70. a. 1. — P. 121 and 390. — 
P. 323, lib. i. c. 16. a. 36, p. 19, and p. 27.— P. 325, 
and lib. ii. c. 10. a. 12. — ** Lib. ii. c. 10. a. 12, lib. i. 
C. 16. a. 35, and lib. 111. Pref. 2.— Ware c. viii. and Crit. 
Z Diff. p. 186.—** So the Brehons in Ireland, within theſe 
two or three centuries, always brought up their children 
or relations to the ſame profeſſion, and left one of them 
to ſucceed (Camden p. 788). — Kuerden folio p. 274.— 
© *” Ibid, — Lib. i. c. 27. 4.10. — *? Ware c. viii, 
Stanyhurſt's Def. of Ireland p. 45. in Hollingſhead's 
* Chron. 1586, Crit. Diff. p. 187, and Spelman in Par- 
liamentum. In Borlaſe's Cornwall p. 208 is an amphi- 
theater, which I take to have been for this uſe. And fo 
the Tinwald of the Manks, and the Stannary Parliaments 
of the Corniſh, to this day.— Lib. it. c. 10. a. 12,— 
Lib. i. c. 16. and lib. ii. c. 27. a. 21. — P. 186, 
300, and 408. And in Ireland (ſays Ware) they deter- 
mined from certain preſcripts and cuſtoms of the king- 
dom (c. viii.) — Lib. iis c. 17. a. 12 and 13, c. 27. as 
9, and c. 13.— Lib. ii. c. 17. a. 14.— Lib. ii. c. 17. 
| a. 7 
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| Sea. IV. de Lib il. c. 17. a. 29.— Lib. ii. c. 17, a. 
13 — me 


P. 283. 


1.— Lib. ii. c. 1. a. 15. — Lib. ii. c. 30. a. 8 and 


12.— P. 325 and lib. ii. c. 30. a. 5.— Lib. iii. c. 2. 
a. So &c. &c.— Tacitus c. 21.,—** Crit. Diſſ. p. 187. 


— Ware c. viii. and Die p. 116.“ Lib. iii. c. 1. 
a. 17,—** Ibid.—“ Ibid.—“ P. 323.— P. 210, 217, 
and 325. Cæſar p. 135 for the Gauls, Birt's Letters 
vol. II. p. 244 for the Highlanders, Spencer's View of 
Ireland p. 220 of his works, 1679, for the Iriſh, and 
Aſſer p. 28, Wiſe, Spelman's Alfredus Oxonii p. 22, 
and Ethelward F. 480, for the Danes.—Lib. iii. c. 3. a. 
49 and 54, and ſee b. II. ch. iii. ſ. 4. — Ibid. a. 51 
and 52.— Lib. iii. Pref. 2.— Lib. iii. c. 1.— + Lib, 
i. c. 4. and lib. iii. c. 2.—** Lib. ii. c. 30. a. 10, lib. iii, 
c. 2. a. 9, and lib. iii. c. 1. a. 17.— ** Lib. iii. c. I. a. 
15, 16, and 20, 24, and 22. — CLib. ii. c. 10. a. 11, 


and Po. IIS — $6 Lib. ii. C. * A. 7— Ibid. A. 3—6. 


| $7.02 10.— 8 Lib. i ile c. 10. 


The deduktions, which I have made in this chapter 
from the collection of Welſh laws publiſhed by Dr. 


- Wotton, are not formed, as the reader will remark, 


merely from the fourth and fifth books of them; which, 
like thoſe of the Confeſſor in the Saxon code, are 
only commentaries upon the previous inſtitutes; though, 


like them, as commentaries antient and ſenſible, they 


are at once uſeful in their notices and reſpectable for 
their authority. And they are not even made, as the 
& 88 will equally remark, merely from a few detached 
N . paſſages 


Chap. VII, OF MANCHESTER. 


paſſages in the three firſt books, which contain the laws ect. IV. 
of Howel Dha in particular; but from the general — 


uniform tenour of his whole work. Thoſe might be 
the production of that interpolating hand, which we 
clearly diſcern in ſome parts, and therefore ſuſpect in 
others. But this cannot. It can flow only from the 
genuine and original ſource of the whole. The true 


| idea of theſe deductions, therefore, is to be taken from 


a full and comprehenſive view of them. And theſe 
evince one regular ſcheme of military and civil polity 
to be exhibited in the laws, incorporated into the frame, 
and the very life and ſpirit, of them. Such a ſcheme 


could as little be the creation of Howel, as the inven- 


tion of any of the kings after him. He made inſertions 
in the code exiſting before him, as the ſucceeding kings 
inſerted in his. And the ſtrong and ſtriking agreement 
of the whole with the unwritten ſyſtem of Ireland, fully 
proves the interpolations of all to have been only trifling 


and immaterial; and demonſtrates the preſent code of 


Howel and his ſucceſſors to be a fair and faithful ex- 


| emplar of the municipal laws of the Britons. 
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| 1 BLUNT DELL HOLLINSHEAD, Exq. Mayor: | 


car T0 THR PUBLIC, 
And particularly to the PUBLIC ANS in Is IH ron 
and LoNDON-ROAD, ang the Neighbourhood | 


| T. riotous and disgraceful proceedings which 
have taken place in consequence of the assemblage 
of persons at different Seasons of the yer, in the Neigh- | | 
bourhood of Islington and London-road, under the de- | 
nominationof FOLLY FAIR, having been represented 
in very strong terms, hy several of the most ee 
Iahabitants of the Town, and the same havi me 
the subject of consideration before the Mayor 1 
Zistrates. , = 
{Wn Weide itt bes Gwen, | 
| That in ease any Persons «ball hereafter Asemble in 
that neighbourhood, and be guilty of any Excesses, Riot | 
or Tumult, or be found Playing at any unſawful Games: 
they will be proceeded against according to Law; and 
all Persons found Erkibiting any Shows, or Nass Fer- 


and VadA BON DS., and Puntshed accordingly, by Com 
mit ment to the Hous E of Coka RCHTIoN — And if any | 
PvuBLIcans shall permit any Dancing, Music, or Ti 
pling in their Houses, they will be proceeded against or 
| the Penalty thereby incurred. and in cas of conviction, | 
will not only be Disabled from Keeping any Public- 
house for the space of Three Years, but the recognizances | 
severally entered into by them and their sureties will be- 
come forfeited. and the nevemary proceedings will bs | 
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